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PART I. 


“UNTIL death do you part!’” The response 
was in the low, sweet voice of the bride ; and 
the bridegroom’s eyes, leaving the clergyman’s 
face, where they had rested steadfastly since 
the beginning of the ceremony, grew strangely 
set and dark in their gaze into vacancy. 

Not vacancy to him. He saw another wed- 
ding party gathered in the fiush and fragrance 
ofa June morning, that was to him a foretaste 
of the beauty and joy of Pgradise ; heard the 
happy hum of congratulation ; felt the cling- 
ing, yet trembling hold of the small hand he 
should never clasp again ; looked his fill into 
the dear eyes, that were all love to him, until 
the lids were sealed fast by his kiss, and his 
unavailing tears were her chrism for the new 
life she had entered through the awful door 
that shut him back. No later love or hopes 
could extract the sting from that sorrow. It 
wrung him now—the clutch of the cruel hand 
upon the heart that brought:actual, bodily 
agony ; the slow, deathly qualm so many have 
felt, which none can aptly describe. Do the 
blessed, who can never, in the future, suffer 
loss, remember and pity those “Jeft’’ to deso- 
lation, when they are ‘‘taken’’ to the rapture 
of fruition ? 

“T shail be often with you, darling,” Lily 
had said, in her farewell. ‘‘Gop knows you 
cannot live without me. HE is good; HE will 
let me come.” 

Was she here now? Nobody saw him shud- 
der; but the bride felt the thrill that ran 
through him, and the tightened grasp upon 
her fingers as the benediction was pronounced. 
The ‘‘ Amen !’’ still lingered in the air, when a 
tiny white figure glanced from the foremost 
rank of spectators into the arms of the newly- 
made husband, forestalling the kiss custom 
prescribed should be bestowed upvun the wife. 
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‘Papa, dear papa! you will love me all the 
same, won’t you?’’ she whispered, anxiously, 
her eyes bright with the tears she tried to keep 
back. 

‘Better than ever, Birdie. 
mamma,” 

He said it distinctly, with a smile that looked 
cordial and easy tothe crowd. But she who 
had stood nearest to him during the brief scene 
had heard query and reply, and her greeting to 
the child was constrained, despite her wish to 
seem affectionate. 

“She just stid: ‘How are you to-day, my 
dear?’ and gave me a short kiss, as if she 
wanted to get rid of me,” Birdie complained, 
that night, to her Aunt Agnes. *“*My own 
mamma used to hold me in her arms ever and 
ever so tight, and kiss me two or three times 
before she let me go.”’ 

“This mamma will, too, when she knows 
you better,’’ responded Aunt Agnes, cheer- 
fully. ; 

Mrs. Blythe, the grandmother, took up her 
daughter on the spot. ‘‘You mean it all for 
the best, I don’t doubt, Agnes, in trying to 
reconcile the poor thing to what cannot be 
helped now; but there is no use or mercy in 
raising. expectations that will never be fui- 
filled. Nobody can take the place of one’s 
own mother, I don’t care how excellent are her 
intentions. I hope Mrs. Blair does mean to 
try and do her duty by poor dear Lily’s only 
child; but, as to her showing the fondness for 
her she would to one of her own, that is pre- 
posterous. I have seen too much of step-mo- 
thers to imagine such athing. I have often 
thought it would be real mercy to very young 
children to bury them with their mothers when 
they were taken from them. Mine died when 
I was but four years old, and I have missed 
her all my life.’’ 

Birdie was listening with all her eyes and 
ears. ‘‘Four years old!’’ she repeated. “T 
was just that old when my mamma died. I 
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recollect she was sick on my birthday, but she 
didn’t forget my presents. She put my locket 
and chain on my neck with her own hands 
while she lay in bed. Auntie, why didn’t you 
let me wear it to-day ?”’ 

“*T did not think it best, dear,” Agnes began, 
mildly, when Mrs. Blythe interposed :— 

‘*It wouldn’t have looked well, child, to wear 
your mother’s picture to your father’s wed- 
ding.”” 

Birdie crimsoned, with a tolerably fair per- 
ception of her meaning. ‘It is all covered up 
with gold and pearls, so nobody could see it.’’ 

“But your papa knows what is inside, and 
so do sume others, for that matter, and people 
would have talked about it.’’ 

**Do you mean that papa doesn’t love mamma 
any more?” cried the excitable creature, her 
blush fading into paleness that betokered un- 
usual precocity of apprehension and depth of 
feeling. ‘‘Doesn’t he like to see things that 
remind him of her? And does he want me to 
forget her, too, never to think or talk of her? 
I won’t! I won’t! Notif his new wife beats 
me to death to make me do it! And I won’t 
love her one bit! I hate her, with her white 
face and big black eyes, and I'll tell papa 
so! I’ll never kiss her, nor call her mamma, 
nor’— 

‘* Birdie !’’ interrupted Aunt Agnes, severely, 
“hush! I will not have you talk so ridicu- 
lously and wickedly. Your papa loves you 
as dearly as he ever did; and you will only 
hurt his feelings, provoke him to be harsh 
with you, and disbelieve in your love for him, 
by behaving.as you say you mean to. Auntie 
isn’t angry, only sorry to see her darling give 
way to such a sinful fit of temper,’’ she added, 
gently, drawing the weeping child to her lap. 
‘* You must never feel or speak so again.” 

Birdie buried her face in her aunt’s bosom. 
**O auntie! it may be wicked, but it breaks my 
heart to think that papa has forgotten my sweet 
darling mamma, who used to love him so.’’ 

“She is nearer right than you are willing to 
allow,”’ commented Mrs. Blair, significantly. 
**A man does not look for a second wife until 
he has ceased to mourn for the first one. Poor 
Lily ! how she worshipped him! And what a 
dread she had of second marriages and step- 
mothers! I wonder if she knows what has 
taken place this day?” 

Agnes’ eyes filled suddenly. She mourned 
her still, the sister she had seen laid in the dust 
scarcely two years ago. No one knew better 
than did she how entire and earnest was Lily’s 
devotion to her husband; with what horror 
she would have contemplated the prospect of 
his setting another in her place, and giving her 
babe a new mother, who might prove such in 
name only. But Agnes was prudent as sen- 
sitive, and Birdie’s wide, eager eyes were a 
reminder of the beauty of discretion. ‘She is 
beyond the reach of pain and annoyance now,” 





she said, softly and briefly. ‘‘ Birdie, dear, it 
is long past your bed-time.”’ 

She stfove, moreover, patiently and consci- 
entiously, to remove from the little girl’s mind 
the effect of this conversation by speaking of 
her step-mother with respect ; of her father as 
if her regard for him were in nowise diminish- 
ed by his recent action; and, when the wed- 
ding trip was finished, and Birdie must go to 
the home Mr. Blair had prepared for his family, 
the aunt set fairly and kindly before the un- 
willing daughter the claims of filial duty, the 
folly of cherishing dislike of one who, for aught 
she knew to the contrary, might be altogether 
worthy of her warmest affection. 

“If she were not good and lovely, papa would 
not have married her,” was a sentence so often 
repeated it could not fail to obtain a lodgement 
in brain, if not in heart. Birdie, rolling along 
in the carriage that conveyed her to her new 
abode, endeavored heroically to master her sobs, 
and fulfil the promise made to Aunt Agnes at 
parting, by recalling this phrase as the one foot- 
hold left to her in the sea of troubles upon which 
she was launched. It was Mr. Blair’s wish 
that she should join him immediately upon his 
arrival in the city. Agnes decided, after much 
discussion with her mother, and more delibera- 
tion with herself, that it would hardly be 
agreeable to Mrs. Blair to see visitors that 
evening, least of all the relatives of her pre- 
decessor. 

**Morgan doesn’t think of these things, be- 
cause he is not a woman,”’ she explained Mr. 
Blair’s invitation to dinner and expressed an- 
ticipations of the pleasure of their reunion; 
“but his wife will. We must spare her feel- 
ings whenever we can. Her position is deli- 
cate, and want of tact on our part will make it 
painful.” Desirous, nevertheless, that her sis- 
ter’s child should be properly attended, she 
sent her across the city in a carriage in charge 
of a trusty servant. ‘Say nothing to dis- 
hearten her, Janet,’”’ she ordered. ‘The meet- 
ing will be a trial to her, at the best.” 

Janet was obedient to the letter of the injunc- 
tion, albeit in her own heart she groaned 
wofully over the fate in store for “‘ Missa Lily’s 
bairn.”” She chatted about this and that object 
in the gas-ligbted streets, about the cold wea- 
ther, and her early days in the “auld country,” 
pretending not to hear her companion’s irregu- 
lar breathing, or the gasp that escaped her now 
and then. “ Hech! but it’s a braw house yer 
feyther ’s mad’ ready for the new madam !” she 
ejaculated, as they stopped in front of it. 

Mrs. Blythe had remarked, also, in the child’s 
hearing, upon the contrast between the tall, 
‘*brown-stone front” and the modest two-story 
brick honse in the quiet street where Lily had 
passed her six years of wedded happiness. 

“He is a rich man, now. He has made 
money fast in the last four or five years,” Ag- 
nes had said, in pursuance of her peace-making 
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policy. But Birdie, jealous for her mother’s 
memory, noted the criticisms and drew her 
own inferences therefrom. 

The door was opened by a strange servant, 
whose stare Jenny resented by stopping short 
on the threshold. 

‘“‘T maun leave ye here, lassie dear. Keep 
up a brave heart, and dinna ye forget auld 
freends.” Disengaging herself from her 
charge’s embrace, and wiping her own eyes, 
she hurried down the steps, and the smart 
housemaid shut her out with an audible shiver 
that might have been induced entirely by the 
chill of the November night. 

“‘ Walk into the parlor! I’ll tell Mrs. Blair 
you are here,” she said, carelessly, ushering 
Birdie into a beautiful room, all light and color. 

“T used to run right up to mamma’s room,”’ 
reflected the child, forlornly. ‘‘And if she 
heard me coming, she would meet me at the top 
of the stairs, if I’d only been away alittle while— 
just taking a walk.’’ She perched herself on 
the edge of a stuffed chair—very crimson and 
very unyielding—and waited. Two—five—ten 
minutes, that seemed like so many hours—the 
trim waitress having loitered below stairs to 
gossip with the cook about the late arrival. 

“The other wife’s folks couldn’t a’ been 
much if that is the kind of girl they keep,”’ was 
their conclusion. ‘‘I guess this one won’t be 
bothered much wid the likes of them. She 
looks like a real high-strung piece.”’ 

Then Miss Katy “’sposed ‘they’ must- be 
almost dressed by this time, and she might as 
well tell them the chit was there.” 

““T was beginning tu feel uneasy about her 
not coming,’”’ said Mr. Blair, with a look of 
relief and pleasure. ‘‘If you are ready, we 
will go down together, my dear.” 

Birdie had not withdrawn her hands from 
her muff, much less removed her hat and 
cloak, but her teeth were chattering, her fin- 
ger-ends like ice. A white, piteous littie face 
with plaintive eyes—half-frightened, half plead- 
ing, was lifted to the father’s kiss, and, more 
shyly, for her step-mother’s. 

“Are you not well, my darling ?’’ inquired 
the parent. ‘‘And did you come alone? 
Where is auntie?” 

‘At home, sir. Janet brought me in a car- 
riage,’’ was uttered in a failing whisper. 

“You must not be lonely here, my pet. It 
is your home. And mamma and I will do our 
bestto make you happy. Grandma and auntie 
shall come to see you every day, if they wish. 
I shall scold them for not dining with us, this 
evening, as I invited them, in my last letter, 
todo. I want to see them and thank them for 
their kindness te my littledaughter.”” He had 
taken her upon his knee and unbuttoned her 
sacque ; lifted her hat carefully from her curly 
head, and tossed all her mufflings upon the 
floor. ‘‘ My sweet baby!’’ he murmured, ca- 
Tessing the round cheek and kissing again and 
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againgthe mouth, as it relaxed into a smile. 
‘* Papa’s heart has ached sadly for you some- 
times, while he was gone. She has grown, 
too—don’t you think so, Susan ?”’ 

‘IT cannot judge. I saw her so seldom be- 
fore—we left home.’”’ She bad meant to finish 
the sentence differently, but the words stuck 
in her throat. To hide herembarrassment, she 
stooped to gather the scattered articles from 
the carpet. Mr. Blair noticed neither her hesi- 
tation, nor the action which followed. 

**You must tell me all that you have been 
doing during the long, long time that I have 
been away,’ he went on. ‘‘I wonder if you 
have wanted me as much as I have you 2s’ 

Instead of ringing for a servant to take the 
wrappings up stairs, Mrs. Blair went herself. 
Her heart was swelling, and tears rushed to 
her eyes as soon as she was out of their sight. 
Her husband had been all her own, watchful, 
tender, apparently happy for the three weeks 
that seemed ‘‘a long, long time’? to him—so 
short and bright to her. The chill shadow 
which had glided between them as the words 
were spoken that installed her in the dead 
wife’s place, had vanished in the sunshine of 
the next hour—to reappear no more until the 
mother’s likeness in the wistful child-face had 
invoked it. She stood no longer foremost and 
supreme in his affections. In his fondest mo- 
ments he had never lavished the endearments 
upon her that flowed freely upon his offspring. 
Could it be that she had never sounded the 
deepest wells of his heart? 

This was morbidly unreasonable, but she had 
some real cause for discontent. The wedded 
pair had planned an expedition from cellar to 
attic of this the first house of which she had 
ever been mistress, and it was to be accom- 
plished before dinner. It was an event to 
her—this home-bringing. It was nothing to 
him now he held Lily’s child ‘n hisarms. He 
had never regarded it as she did—as a sacred 
festival when she would fain have forgotten 
that there were others in the universe besides 
themselves, or he would not have invited 
**Grandma” and ‘‘ Aunt Agnes,” 

**T suppose he would have begged the old 
lady to take the head of the table,’’ she rumi- 
nated, hurt and jealous, two big drops falling 
upon Birdie’s ermine muff. ‘ He never even 
told me he had asked them to meet him to- 
night!’’ She threw the furs and cloak upon 
the bed in the child’s room ; fled into her own, 
which adjoined it, locked the door, and betook 
herself to that doubtful relief of burdened 
souls—a hearty crying-spell. When the vio- 
lence of the tide had spent itself, she resolved 
to stay where she was until she was missed and 
sought. ‘‘I should be an intruder upon the 
pretty scene,” she thought, sullenly. “When 
he remembers my existence and recalls me, I 
will go, not before! I will give him time for 
the indulgence of his. sadly-sweet memoziss. 
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The child is her mother’s miniature, they say. 
It is not surprising that he forgets me in look- 
ing at her!” 

Lest he should imagine that she felt his neg- 
lect, she unfastened the door and busied herself 
in the unpacking he had forbidden her to under- 
take until she had recovered from the fatigue of 
the journey. She had emptied one trunk, and 
arranged the contents in drawers and ward- 
robes, when her husband entered, the picture 
of smiling content, leading Birdie by the hand. 

‘Our daughter would like to see her room, 
mamma,” said the unsuspecting man. “I told 
her that I was sure that you had slipped away 
to beeertain that it was quite ready for inspec- 
tion. May we pass through this way? Ex- 
cuse our impatience, but you must know, we 
never had a whole room all to ourself before.’’ 

Not a syllable of loving chiding at her ab- 
sence, or her occupation! The only fruit of 
her elaborate plan for his punishment and 
repentance was the belief in fher lord’s mind 
that she was playing Abigail in the spoiled 
baby’s chamber. 

A merry, chattering baby she was at the late 
dinner to which they were presently summoned. 
Aunt Agnes would have checked her noisy 
prattle and her appetite for rich dainties, but 
papa had not the heart to reprove her after 
their long separation. So, Miss Birdie talked 
her step-mother into weary silence her husband 
failed to observe, so pleased was he with the 
child’s evident happiness, and augmented her 
disgust by arousing the occupants of the room 
next hers, at two o’clock in the morning, to 
witness the sequel to the repast—a severe fit 
of indigestion. It was a bad beginning, and 
primary impressions are stubborn when one 
would like to get rid of them. Agnes Blythe 
did her best to right matters in this instance by 
making iight of the attack when Mr. Blair, un- 
easy at his treasure’s colorless face and languid 
manner, sent off, without consulting his spouse, 
for her who had watched Birdie’s constitution 
during his two years of widowerhood. Al- 
though impatient to be at his place of business 
after his protracted absence, he would not quit 
his daughter’s bed-side until the messenger re- 
turned with Agnes and her mother, who could 
not be prevailed upon to remain at home. 

**Mince-pie, raisins and ice-cream at half- 
past six at night! That was papa’s work!” 
smiled the sister-in-law. “He is not more 
injudicious in these things than are most men, 
I fancy, Mrs. Blair, but you will find your 
judgment of what is best suited to tender sto- 
machs more correct than his. Birdie knew bet- 
ter than to make such a little glutton of herself. 
No, Morgan! I don’t think she needs medicine 
or doctor—only quiet and light diet for twenty- 
four hours. I hope,” again addressing Mrs. 
Blair, ‘yeu will not imagine that you aro 
often to be troubled in this way. Birdie sel- 
dom plays such pranks upon ber guardians.” 





She weighed every word carefully before utter- 
ing it, but she gave offence nevertheless. 

*** Morgan,’ indeed !’” thought Susan resent- 
fully. “This sort of sisterly familiarity is 
intended to remind me of her claim to be con- 
sulted and obeyed! I am a cipher when she 
is by. Her relationship to his early love 
invests her with authority.”’ 

**You must excuse my coming in so uncere- 
moniously upon you, my dear madam,”’ said 
Mrs. Blythe, whose station was at Birdie’s pil- 
low, ‘but my solicitude on the dear babe’s 
account would not let me stay away when I 
heard of herillness. She is not robust, although 
one would think so from her size and sprightli- 
ness. That is the result of careful physical 
training. She inherits her poor dear mother’s 
frail constitution. She was a care to me from 
her birth, though I must say her health and her 
death were the only trials she ever cost me. I 
tremble when this angel is ailing, however 
slightly. There is too much mind for the 
body,’”’ putting back the hair from Birdie’s 
forehead, *‘combined with the most exquisitely 
sensitive nervous organization you can conceive 
of. The care of a child like her is a great re- 
sponsibility, my dear young friend. My prayer 
is that you will have grace and strength given 
to you as you may need.”’ 

“To teach me how to prevent this small pig 
from overfeeding,’’ was the mental response of 
one irreverent listener, but she tried.to look 
politely attentive. 

“You must be patient with grandma,” the 
husband took an opportunity of remarking in 
private, when the visitors had gone. ‘She is 
growing old and garrulous, is peevish and fn- 
discreet at times. But she is kind-hearted, 
and, in consideration of her love for Birdie, we 
overlook her foibles. Agnes Blythe is a noble 
woman, to whom Lowe much. She will be a 
valuable friend to you, my darling, a wise, 
gentle sister, a safe counsellor. It is a dear 
wish with me that you should know and esteem 
her as I do. I hope you will have her with 
you often.” 

Tt is, of course, my desire that your friends 
shall feel entirely at home in your house, Mor- 
gan. I trust they will never have cause to 
complain of a lack of hospitality on my part.” 

Her stiffoess of manner and measured tone 
passed with Morgan for grave sincerity. ‘“‘ Just 
what I told Agnes this morning,” he said, 
heartily. ‘I assured her she could rely upon 
your friendly disposition, that we expected her 
to come and go as freely as she used to. [am 
delighted that you like her; but I knew you 
could not help it. You are a sensible little wo- 
man, my black-eyed Susan, and sweet as sen- 
sible. Agnes thinks Birdie had better lie still 
this forenoon. You can talk to her, tell her 
staries, and read to her, if she should weary of 
the confinement. About twelve o’clock let her 
nibble a bit of toast. You will miss me less for 
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having such a dear little plaything. I wishI 
could stay and divide the task with you. 
Should the nausea return, give her twenty 
drops of the carminative her auntie brought. 
Good-by, again, my precious wife !’’ 

Susan looked after him with a curling lip and 
lowering brow. The queer mixture of medical 
and dietetic advice and sentiment in his part- 
ing address angered, instead of amusing her. 
“Should the nausea return!” she said, con- 
temptuously. ‘Is there a specific for mental 
disgust, I should like to know, for I need it?” 

Determining, with all the strength of a will, 
by no means so plastic as her consort sup- 
posed, that she would be neither patronized nor 
counselled by Agnes Blythe, and that no act of 
hers should encourage mother and daughter in 
the odious familiarity they affected, the bride, 
whose honeymoon had just entered the fourth 
quartez, went back to the interesting plaything. 
She was not ill-natured nor vindictive ; but she 
was young and undisciplined, quick of temper 
and of tongue, jealously exacting of affection, 
and destitute of the strong native love of chil- 
dren which makes their society and the care of 
them adelight. She had, from the beginning 
of her intimacy with Morgan Blair, regarded 
his child as a serious offset to his eligibility, al- 
though she had never intimated as much to him. 

“Tf I had known what I do now, I should 
have considered it an insuperable obstacle,’’ 
she said to herself, often during that and many 
subsequent days. Her dream was rudely 
broken, and the shock of the descent to every- 
day practicalities upset nerves and spirits, 
made the semblance of cheerfulness difficult. 
From being a very happy wife, with a heart 
full of gentle and loving thoughts and hopes, 
she gradually came to look upon herself as de- 
frauded, aggrieved, destined to a lifetime of 
disappointment and wretchedness, as day by 
day brought its quota of annoyance and pain. 

“T never thought you, of all the girls in crea- 
tion, would marry a widower,’’ said Mary 
Ames, a plain-spoken friend, when Susan had 
been married between three and four months. 
“You were always so sensitive and refined in 
your notions about love, and courtship, and all 
that--I fancied you would be so dependent 
upon your husband’s exclusive regard, so un- 
willing to suffer a possible rival in his heart— 
I was astonished, as was everybody else, when 
we heard you had accepted Mr. Blair, charm- 
ing as he is. He is fully ten years older than 
you, too, isn’t he?’’ 

“He is thirty-three, but I do not care for 
that,’ retorted Susan. ‘“ He will be irresistible 
at seventy.’’ 

“Oh! I grant he looks young, and he is cer- 
tainly a love of a man, besides being so well 
off. But are you sure you are not haunted by 
No.1? He nearly went crazy when she died. 
Do you know,” laughing, “it seems to me an 
unequal exchange when a young girl bestows 





her virgin affections upon a man who knows 
the whole story of wedded life already by ex- 
perience? And where there are step-children, 
the romance is taken out of the affair entirely.”’ 

“That is your view of the case.”’ It was 
said very naturally, with a smile that looked 
like conscious superiority. ‘I shall not be 
surprised to see you the third wife of some fas- 
cinating widower, and the devoted step-mamma 
of ten responsibilities of assorted sizes.”’ But, 
when her guest departed, the malcontent 
wrapped a shawl about her, and lay down 
upon the sofa in her sitting-room—her especial 
retreat—to ponder through the twilight upon 
what she had heard, and marvel at the exact 
correspondence of Mary’s random theory with 
her own experience. 

Haunted—every hour of the day, every wak- 
ing moment—by the pale spectre she had seen 
on her bridal-eve; by the beautiful woman, 
with golden curls and soft blue eyes, whose 
portrait looked down upon her from the library 
wall. She had never glanced that way, if she 
could help it, since the day when, entering the 
room unexpectedly, she beheld her husband 
standing in front of the picture, gazing atit in an 
attitude of profound melancholy. “ He regrets 
and longs for her still,’’ reasoned Lily’s suc- 
cessor. ‘* And, since but for her death, I should 
not be here as his wife, is not that equivalent 
to a desire to be rid of me, a wish that he had 
not married me?”’ ’ 

She felt continually that he must compare 
her with his former wife—how she hated the 
phrase !—and with equal certainty that she 
suffered by the comparison. Her observation 
told her that she was less beautiful, and Mrs. 
Blythe was not the only one who deemed it 
her duty to chant the virtues and attractions 
of the deceased. In so slight a circumstance 
as the names of the two women, the present 
Mrs. Blair was placed at a disadvantage. 
** Susan” was commonplace and unmusical by 
contrast with ‘‘Lily.’” Morgan never abbre- 
viated the homely prznomen, and to Susan’s 
ears he pronounced it more broadly than did 
any one else. 

“Tf he would only say ‘Sue’ or ‘Susie,’ ”’ she 
had thought a thousand times, but she was too 
proud to suggest the prettier diminutives, since 
his heart did not prompt their u®. Occa- 
sionally—not above five or six times in all—he 
had called her ‘Lily, dear,” and this was 
worst of all. It was a slip of the tongue, for 
which he had apologized instantly; but she 
could have born it better had he struck her in 
the face. And once—she moaned aloud and 
writhed now at the recollection—as he lay 
asleep, he had laughed low and joyfully, and 
thrown his arf over her with a fond murmur, 
in which she only distinguished the words, 
“My Lily!’ and “Darling!’”’ She had started 
up from beside him at that, and sought another 
chamber. She was tempted to quit the house 
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and him forever in her horror of superstitious 
dread and outraged affection; for she had 
heard, while Morgan was yet a common ac- 
quaintance, the story of Lily’s death-bed scene. 
Was it still true that he could not live without 
her? 

‘An unequal exchange!’’ Mary Ames little 
knew how deep and sore was the fester she 
probed in saying it. The exchange of dried 
winter fruits, blackened and flavorless, for the 
ripe, blushing riches of midsummer. He had 
wooed her eloquently ; but she ingeniously tor- 
tured herself by reflecting that it was not in the 
unstudied language of passion, but a lesson 
learned and rehearsed long ago to other ears 
than hers. Lily’s had been the perfume and 
sparkie of the cup; for her were served the 
stale lees. 

Her gloomy reverie was interrupted by the 
sound of an arrival in the hali. It was Satur- 
day, a holiday Birdie usually spent with her 
grandmother. Never dreaming that he was 
giving offence to his wife by a eustom that 
seemed to him not only innocent but proper, 
Mr. Blair generally made it convenient to leave 
his office early on that evening that he might 
call in person for his daughter. Susan did not 
admit to herself that she disapproved of the 
practice because it savored of systematic re- 
spect for Lily’s memory, and persistent inti- 
macy with her relatives, She believed, instead, 
that she feared the effect upon herself of their 
influence with Birdie’s father ; over-persuaded 
her wiser judgmentinto the idea that her short- 
comings were often the theme of the famliy 
cabal. She more than suspected that Mrs. 
Blythe did not like her. Agnes’ uniform friend- 
liness and maintenance of the step-mother’s 
authority over the petted child left her no room 
for censure; but a word dropped by a gossip, 
as free of tongue as Mary Ames, had laid a 
train of suspicious surmise. 

“Everybody thought Mr. Blair and Agnes 
Blythe would make a match,”’ said the meddler. 
‘She is so much like her sister, and then her 
having charge of the child made people say how 
suitable it would be, you know. And he cer- 
tainly does seem to think her the pink of per- 
fection.” 

She retains her position as prime confi- 
dante,”’ thought Susan, bitterly, ‘although I 
decline to sit, an humble learner, at her feet. 
I can always tell when he has been there. He 
is more abstracted and silent on Saturday night 
than on any other. He says it is the weight of 
the week’s weariness that presses upon him, 
but I know better.” 

She could not complain of his serious quiet 
to-night, It was snowing briskly without; 
and father and child were in gr@at glee, shak- 
ing their powdered garments, and stamping the 
saow from their feet. It was Susan’s habit to 
meet her husband in the hall with a kiss and 
word of welcome; and, reproachful as were 





her thoughts of him, she would have done this 
now, had he been alone. She loved him pas- 
sionately, or her grievances would have ap- 
peared less intolerable. She had married him 
because of that love, and the admiration and 
respect drawn out by his graces of person and 
of character. There was not, in her opinion, 
another man like him, and her heart leaped at 
his voice and step. She half arose, ‘then lay 
back obstinately at Birdie’s exclamations of 
shrill delight. ‘‘ Let him look for me when he 
wants me,” she muttered. 

The sitting-room was dark, and the hall 
being light, she had a clear view of both; en- 
vied the child the loving smile of the open, 
handsome face bent over her, while the father 
untied hood and waterproof cloak, and brushed 
the white flakes from the sunnycurls. ‘‘ They 
are like her mother’s; that is the reason he 
touches them so tenderly,”’ thought the self- 
tormentor. ‘‘ Agnes Blythe has the same.’’ 

** Now you can take a good look at her!’’ 
said Birdie, holding up a doll under the hall- 
lamp. ‘ Auntie dressed her from head to foot. 
Except the furs. Grandma made them. It 
was-lucky she had them to wear home through 
the snow-storm.”’ 

If Susan could have despised her husband 
she would have done so, when he took the 
waxen image in his hand, praised her rosy 
cheeks, flaxen ringlets, movable eyes and ele- 
gant toilet, and in obedience to his wee ty- 
rant’s behest, bestowed a fatherly kiss upon 
the painted mouth. Birdie danced about in an 
ecstasy. 

‘* She is your grandchild, you see—because I 
am your daughter.”’ 

* All right! Now we will take her up stairs 
and present her to her venerable grandmam- 
ma.’”’ 

Birdie’s retroussé nose was scornful. ‘‘ Who! 
Mamma! She won’t care to look at her. She 
thinks dolls adore, and little girls, too. I don’t 
see how she can expect little girls to like 
her. Grandma says, she can’t love me as my 
own mamma did, but she might try, at least. 
And papa! Auntie told me not to trouble 
you by saying anything about it—but she is 
awfully cross to me sometimes.” 

“You must not talk in this way about your 
mamma, my daughter,”’ Mr. Blair commenced 
sternly, when his wife presented herself at his 
elbow. 

‘I have borne impertinence from that child, 
and covert insults from her elders, as long as I 
can, Mr. Blair! longer than is compatible with 
self-respect and self-defence. I demand that 
you punish her severely for the language she 
has used with regard to me, and that you, at 
once, break off her intercourse with those from 
whom she has learned her lessons of disobedi- 
ence and insolence. Unless,’’ with a sneer, 
‘* you have aided in the pious work!” 

‘‘ Birdie ! go to your room, and wait until I 
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call you down!” ordered Mr. Blair, firmly, 
although his lips were ashy, as he said it. 
‘“‘Come into the parlor, Susan; I will talk to 
you there.”” He drew her by both hands into 
the lighted room, looked straight and keenly 
into her eyes with rebuking authority that 
would have amazed and awed her, had her 
mood been more temperate, so unlike was it to 
his accustomed courteous and kindly demeanor. 
‘‘The child shall ask your forgiveness for her 
foolish speech, and promise not to repeat the 
offence. But you must retract your last words. 
This is a matter to be settled between you and 
me. The imputation is greundless as it is de- 
rogatory to my truth and honor as a gentle- 
man,@ny fidelity to my marriage vows. Say 
that you believe this to be so--that you know 
me to be incapable of doing or thinking aught 
disrespectful to you. Men do not insult their 
wives, Susan! They leave such work to das- 
tards and ruffians.”’ 

She wrested her hands from his, 
and cheeks on fire with passion. 

‘“You would do well to remember this! It is 
you who have said it—not I. As if I had not 
been subjected to a course of deliberate humi- 
liation from the moment I entered this house 
until now! been made to feel myself second 
always—often a non-entity where I should rule 
as mistress and your equal! been schooled 
and advised and dictated to as if I were an 
idiot ora baby! As if every visit you pay the 
people whose words the child quoted just now, 
were not a direct affront to me, and the footing 
you have given them in the house, publication 
to the world of the superior rank they occupy 
in your establishment !’’ 

“Susan! takecare! You will besorry forthis, 
by-and-by.’’ She wenton the more impetuously 
for her misconception of the interruption. 

“IT defy your threat! ButI am not surprised 
that you should think me a mean-spirited cow- 
ard, when you remember how I have endured 
all this—the officious patronage of the Blythes 
and your recommendation of myself to their 
patronage; the sneering remarks made by 
others upom my position ; the rudeness and in- 
subordination of the child you professed to 
place under my care; the interference of her 
relatives in my management of her and their 
criticisms of my character and actions. I have 
hoped, for your sake, to avoid open scandal. 
But when I learn from the evidence of my 
own senses that I have been discussed and 
condemned to your daughter by your chosen 
friends, and that she does not fear to repeat 
the disgraceful tale to you—that she meets 
with a calm bearing and no rebuke when she 
does it, I say that the limit of my forbearance 
is reached. My wifehood may be the farce I 
have been told it is considered by the whole 
community, but I owe something to myself as 
a woman, and I mean hereafter to assert it.” 

In his dumb amazement, Morgan actually 
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put out his hand to feel her pulse. Her wild 
eyes, flushed cheeks and the torrent of hot 
words she poured out on him, for what seemed 
to him such insufficient provocation, were like 
delirium. 

“You do not know what you are saying, I 
think. You surely are not well. Who has 
called your wifehood a farce? You are my be- 
loved and honored wife by every law, human 
and divine. I do not fear to call man and GoD 
to witness how sincerely I have tried to make 
you happy. Who has been poisoning your 
mind? For this is poison.” 

‘*T have no confidante !’’ loftily significant. 
** Although I am only your housekeeper and 
child’s nurse—your wife in letter, not in spirit— 
I have allowed no one else to sneak disparag- 
ingly of you in my hearing, have kept my sor- 
row to myself, even while I felt that I could 
never win your love—that your heart was 
buried in the grave of the woman you first 
wedded, whose transcendent virtues are inces- 
santly rung into my ears. I do not need other 
testimony than is gained by my own observa- 
tion to convince me how deeply you love and 
lament her still. I am an indifferent substi- 
tute, a convenient appendage to your establish- 
ment, nothing more. I will say it,” seeing 
him about to speak, “‘ while I cannot quite be- 
lieve that you meant to do me this foul wrong 
when you asked me to marry you—to give me 
nothing but empty vows, while you took my 
all. You married me—as [I would rather 
think—in the hope that I would heal your 
wounded spirit; that in the excitement of a 
new passion, you might forget your sorrow. 
The experiment was unsuccessful. Can I help 
loathing the ghastly memory, the abstraction 
that robs me of my husband’s love? I hate 
that dead woman in her coffin! for I feel in 
my soul that if a wish of yours could restore 
her to your arms and put me in her place it 
would be done. You cannot deny it!” 

Morgan Blair’s temper was generous and 
his command of it admirable, but the fire in 
his eye now rivalled the flash in his accuser’s, 

“While I thought you only irrational and 
hasty, I had patience to reason with you. You 
have proved yourself to be unwomanly as well, 
and this is a phase of character with which I 
am unaccustomed to deal. You will excuse 
me for suspending the discussion at this point. 
When you are cool enough to hear Birdie’s 
apology, I will bring her to you.” 

‘You need not!”” some perverse demon im- 
pelled Susan to say when he would have left 
the room, ‘‘ unless my conditions are complied 
with. You have heard them. I demand that 
she be punished, and that all intercourse be- 
tween herself and the Blythes shall cease. I 
shall not sit at fhe table or remain in the house 
with you and her, if you refuse me this act of 
reparation. Choose between your wife—if I 
am such—and her enemies and slanderers.” 
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‘*This would be absurd were it not wicked !”’ 
rejoined Mr. Blair in freezing disdain. ‘*‘ When 
you recover your senses you will thank me for 
refusing to grant your ‘demand.’ ‘Something 
is due’ to common humanity and gratitude. 
Not even to please you wiil I beat a motberless 
child for an imprudent remark, for which she 
is willing to do penance. Nor shall I commit 
the further brutality of separating her from 
her best friends, to whom she owes a debt of 
love and duty she can never repay. Apology 
you shall have—humble and ample—and I 
shall be watchful of her conduct and language 
in the future. I can promise nothing more.”’ 

He was without the door when the sound of 
suffocating sobs arrested him. He was very 
angry. His finest sensibilities revolted at the 
coarse and causeless abuse heaped upon him ; 
at the gratuitous thrust at Lily’s memory, and 
the revengeful spirit manifested toward a 
thoughtless child. He was cruelly, terribly 
disappointed in the woman he loved. But he 
did love her. She was young and comely, and 
they had not been married four months. His 
heart smote him for his harshness, and an 
irresistible impulse of love and pity turned 
him back. Susan stood where he had left her, 
her face hidden by her hands, and shaking all 
over in the tumult of her emotion. 

**Susan ! love!’ putting his arm around her, 
when she would have shrunk from his touch, 
‘*we have both spoken hotly and foolishly. 
On my part, I plead for your forgiveness. And 
as for my poor little Birdie, should it please 
Gop to give you a child of your own, one day, 
you will have more charity for my indulgence 
of her freaks and faults. She is faulty, but we 
will try and train her together. 

She had ceased weeping the instant she 
knew she was not alone—stood, features and 
form tigid as steel, while he made his appeal. 
Her answer was prompt, and stung him like 
the lash of a barbed thong upon the naked 
flesh. 

**T hope and pray that I shall never bear you 
a child, while this girl lives! I would stran- 
gle it with my own hands sooner than subject 
it to what it would endure as the fag and slave 
of your first wife’s bantling !” 

(Conclusion next month.) 


——_—~-e—____ 


WE see a world of pains taken and the best 
years of life spent in collecting a set of thoughts 
in a college for the conduct of life; and after 
all the man so qualified shall hesitate in his 
speech to a good suit of clothes and want com- 
mon sense before an agreeable woman. Hence 
itis that wisdom, justice, valor, and learning 
cannot keep a man in counten#nce that is pos- 
sessed with these excellences, if he wants that 
inferior art of life and behavior called good 
breeding. —Steele, 





CONTRASTS. 
BY CARRIE D, BEEBE. 


I sat in my chair before the bright fire, 
As it glowed so cheery and warm ; 

While with restless moaning, now loud, now low, 
All drearily swept the cold storm. 


My past was as fair as a summer’s day, 
My present, like summer skies, bright: 
And I said, “I know no more of life’s storms, 
Than I know of the storm to-night.” 


Again the black clouds veil the midnight sky, 
And again sweeps the drenching storm ; 

But the cold rain falls on my aching head, 
And the piercing wind chills my form. 


All lonely I walk in the starless night, 
In despondency—weariness— 

With naught but the hand of my God to guide, 
And with none but my God to bless. 


Oh, rebellious lip, keep back thy sad moan! 
Oh, rebellious heart, still thy sigh! 

God has given thee peace—He gives thee unrest— 
And He rules from His throne on high. 





AN AUTUMN LEAF. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M, MITCHELL, 


FRaiIL emblems of decay, 
Was all thy brightness caught from sunset skies, 
Or is ’t the heart*s red blood so richly dyes 
Thee gold and crimson, dripping, day by day? 
Dost hear the knell of doom, 
And shiver as the moaning winds sweep past? 
Are threat’ning shadows round thy parting cast, 
That seem to beckon from the darksome tomb? 


Earth’s flush has faded now ; 
The stricken flowers faintly gasp for breath, 
And everywhere we note the signs of death ; 
Why liftest thou, alone, such radiant brow? 


Dost mark the ruthless tread 
That tramples low in dust each fallen leaf? 
Is not thy heart convulsed with inward grief, 
And dost thou never feel a pang of dread? 


Unchanged and bright thy mien; 
How can we deem thee, then, a thing forlorn, 
Or guess the woes thou secretly dost mourn, 
From looks that speak of joy and peace serene? 


Alas! how like thou art, 
With those rich tints that fain would hide decay 
Beneath a glowing aspect, bright and gay, 
Unto a proud, yet broken human heart? 





Poo 


EDUCATION begins the gentleman ; but read- 
ing, good company, and reflection must finish 
him.— Locke. 

WHAT is time ?—the shadow on the dial, the 
striking of the clock, the running of the sand, 
day and night, summer and winter, months, 
years, centuries. These are but arbitrary and 
outward signs—the measure of time, not time 
itself. Time is the life of the soul. If not this, 
then tell us what is time.—Long/ellow. 

IDLENESS is no natural propensity of man- 
kind, for when they are too young for being 
tainted by the example of the worthless they 
are all activity. 
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A MOUNTAIN IDYL. 


BY P. 8. R. 


I HAVE often wondered at the taste of the 
majority of people in preferring bustle and 
activity to peace and retirement, empty show 
to solid comfort, ‘‘tripping on the light fan- 
tastic toe’’ to “brushing the dew from the up- | 
land lawn.’””?’ When the newspapers were | 
teeming with the gayeties of Saratoga and 
Newport, where fashion played mad pranks, 
and rational pleasures, like poor relatives, are | 
thrust in the background, I did not feel one en- | 
vious throb that I could not be there to compete | 
with the “sparkling brunette’ or ‘‘angelic 
blonde,’’ to afford subject for laudation or 
criticism to impertinent correspondents, and, | 
in short, to suffer the martyrdom attendant | 
upon such follies. And now, when Jenkins | 
has exhausted his dictionary and wits in de- | 
scribing masked balls, diamonds, and flirta- | 
tions, | may, perhaps, be allowed to pipe a few 
notes concerning rural charms. Mine will be 
no Arcadian picture, full of pretty shep- 
herdesses and sighing Corydons, but only a 
simple sketch, taken from life, of a summer | 
sojourn among the green Virginia hills. Pleas- | 
ant it was in reality, glowing with warm, sunny | 
tints ; and at this season, when the leafless trees | 
stand like grim skeletons, and ‘‘ chill Novem- | 
ber’s surly blast’’ moans over the decay of the | 
year so soon to die, its beauties are enhanced 
tenfold. As the face of a dear friend of our 
youth is sometimes recalled to mind, beaming 
with health and joy, and making us forget that | 
wrinkles have long since displaced curved | 
lines, so does the remembrance of my moun- | 
tain idyl return ever and anon, like a sweet | 
dream. 

Somewhere east of the Blue Ridge is an old- 
fashioned country-house, which, with the fer- 
tile lands attached, is known as “‘ Thre Cleft,”’ 
80 named because of a deep fissure in the moun- 
tain, on whose slope it stands. Surrounded | 
by tall locust trees, which afford a delightful | 
shade in summer, and sheltered by the friendly | 
mountain from wintry storms, at all times it 
is an inviting haven. Its hospitable doors are 
flung wide open to the weary guest, the mas- 
ter’s hearty grasp assures him a welcome, and 
the mistress’ gentle smile drives all his cares 
away. Here, when the golden grain was 
gathered in, and July had resigned her sceptre 
to August, fortune led my footsteps; and, as a 
churchman loves to tell his beads, so do I love 
to make a note of each day. 

Tranquilly they pass away, for we are a 
quiet family at “‘The Cleft’’—the master, the 
mistress, David, and I. It did not use to be 
80; little feet pattered about the house, child- 
ish voices waked the echoes, but this was long | 
ago. Now, some of the ‘“‘childer’”’ sleep under 
the yew trees in the old burying-ground, others 
are married and removed to distant States, and | 
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only David is left. I wish you could see him 
in his six feet of stalwart manhood, with his 
curly brown head well set on broad shoulders, 
and his frank yet dignified bearing—altogether 
a son of whom any father might be proud, and 
for whom any mother might bless her mother- 
hood. David has given upall hope of collegiate 
honors to become a farmer, and thus relieve 
his father of the burden of cultivating a large 
plantation under the new regime. Conscious 
of the fact that kis State is impoverished, and 
her agricultural interests depressed, he sets to 
work with a right good will, and is doing yeo- 
man’s service. Col. Temple’s wife, the Mrs. 
Poynto of the neighborhood, says: ‘‘Mr. David 
is a very nice young man, if he does work.”’ 
And I entirely agree with her ; his willingness 
to put his hand to the plough, if needs be, is to 
him a crown of glory. 

A dreamy stillness broods over ‘‘ The Cleft,’’ 
and the morning hours seem to creep lazily 
along, as if the warmth oppressed them. The 
sun shines on the polished floor of the great 
square hall, and reveals any particle of dust 
which may have settled on the blue wainscot 
or upright walnut chairs, Otto, the pointer, 
reposes on the door-mat, waking every now 
and then to snap at an impertinent fly buzzing 
too near his nose. David is off hours ago, 
superintending the wheat machine, the master 
has gone to survey his tobacco grounds, and 
the mistress is counting over her young ducks 
and chickens. Nestled amid cushions on one 
of the old-fashioned settees, I hold some needle- 
work, alternately sewing and gazing through 
the open window on the scene without. Far 
away, skirting the horizon, the Blue Ridge 
rears its lofty peaks, a light cloud half obscur- 
ing them, like conscious beauty hiding behind 
a veil; the intervening country below, with its 
patches of woodland and cleared fields, forms 
a lovely landscape garden, while here and there 
a white farmhouse relieves the eye, and ani- 
mates the picture. The perfumes of the macro- 
phyla and the citron aloe are wafted in on the 
soft summer air, and the swallows, who have 
built their nest under the eaves of the porch, 
coo softly to their young. 

And, while nature thus generously reveals 
her charms, science and literature also pour 
forth their treasures; for opposite my settee is 
a massive walnut bookcase, on whose shelves 
history, philosophy, and romance hold good 
fellowship. Here Hallam invites me to joust 
and tournament, Bacon sets the brain in 
motion, and the woes of the Amanda’s and 
Celia’s of fiction call loudly for my sympathy. 
Here, too, I renew youthful pleasures over 
the Arabian Nights, Tales of a Grandfather, 
and other juvenile stories, in which some little 
Johnny or Tommy, now grown to man’s es- 
tate, has scrawled his name in straggling, 
school-boy characters, and thereby established 
his title to the precious volume. Thus, with 
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eye, ear, and mind entranced at will, the morn- 
ing passes away, until the sun steals midway 
the floor ; Otto awakes from his noontide nap, 
and the majestic Shanghai rooster struts to the 
middle of the gravelled walk, and crows lustily 
to warn me that a stranger is coming. So I 
gather together books, and work, and frag- 
ments of thought, and retreat up stairs to my 
cool, dark chamber. 

Meanwhile, three horsemen ride up the wind- 
ing road, and the master arrives just in time to 
welcome his guests. The little black girl, who 
has the post of honor as my waiting-maid, re- 
calls me from wanderings in dreamland to pre- 
sent a bunch of red roses from David, and also 
to announce that ‘‘Missus say dinner mos’ 
ready.”’ In fact, the tinkling of glasses and 
spoons below informs me that the gentlemen 
are whetting their appetites with pure “‘ Moun- 
tain Dew,”’ and that I have not a moment to 


lose. Their voices float up the old staircase | 


through the open door, and scraps of talk reach 
my ear—a strange medley, in which fertilizers, 
wheat fans, politics, and horses mingle in inex- 
tricable confusion. And, as I adorn myself 
with David’s flowers before the tall, gilt look- 
ing-glass, which surmounts the white-draped 
toilet-table, I muse on the blessings of a coun- 
try life, the independence of thought and action 
which it engenders. Happy the land that can 
boast of educated, enlightened farmers, to de- 
velop its resources, and guide its councils! 
Far from the corruptions of city life, the country 
gentleman preserves bis own honor unstained, 
and learns to love his fellow-man ; while com- 
munion with Nature teaches him wisdom, and 
inspires his soul with noble aspirations. Of 
such stuff Jeffersons and Madisons are made. 
David has swung me a hammock between 
the locust trees; and, as the fiery August sun 
mellows into soft September haze, I desert the 
house to rock lazily toand froin my airy cradle, 
weaving queer fancies about men and things, 
listening to the song of the birds, “thanking 
the Lord for a life so sweet,”’ or watching the 
agile motions of a little squirrel, who has made 
his home in a hollow limboverhead. A stretch 
of woods, bounding the limits of a field near by, 
also affords me infinite amusement, as I note 
the different shades of green in the foliage, or 
weary my brain to discover grotesque shapes 
among the branches, a like occupation the 
glowing coals often offer us on a winter’s night. 
These forest possessions consist of a rude cross, 
which sways aloft, and seems to invite some 
pilgrim bird to rest beneath its friendly shade ; 
an oval mirror, set in a leafy frame, reveals a 
patch of blue sky beyond; and a huge bird, 
formed of a young pine, droops her head, as if 
sorrowing fora mate. With the eager gaze of 
an explorer of some Eldorado, my eye con- 
stantly wanders up and down in search of new 
treasures; and, when the lapping branches, 
through fancy’s medium, assumes some tricksy 


shape, I rejoice as Columbus did to see the first 
| island of the New World. But my voyage of 
discovery is interrupted by the opening of the 
big farm gate, which swings to with a sharp 
click, and a diminutive African appears, 
| mounted on an anatomical steed. A black 
| bag, hanging over his shoulder, tells me that 
| he is the bearer of our mail, and with one spring 
I am out of the hammock, ready to devour its 
contents. . 

Armed with papers and letters, I return to 
| my swing, and spend the next hour reading 
| bits of gossip about absent friends, or scanning 

the political papers, for we are a liberal people 
at “The Cleft,’’ and like to hear both sides of 
the question ; or else, when tired of politics, I 
luxuriate in the pages of a new Blackwood, at- 
tending the Court of George IT., and cultivating 
the acquaintance of Cornelius O’Dowd. 

Thus the day wears on apace ; the trees cast 
long shadows across the grassy lawn ; the Blue 
Ridge is bathed in rosy light, as if blushing at 
the approach of the sun ; and here and therea 
white cloudlet puts on a golden crest. The 
**ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” 
the horses linger at the branch to drink, and 
Dinah and Jerry return from the cow-pen, 
bearing pails of rich, foaming milk. The little 
stars come out one by one, and blink at me 
through the locust branches ; the hum of num- 
berless insects fills the air; the brightness dies 
out of the crimson west; and night spreads a 
pall over the departed day. 

Ours is a social neighborhood; scores of 
| young people call on me, sometimes spending 

the day, and often remaining all night; for 
| there is always a spare bed at “The Cleft,” be 
the guests ever so many, and the stable is never 
too full toaccommodateanother horse. Dances, 
tournaments, and picnics are of frequent occur- 
rence, and David earnestly solicits me to take 
part in these festivities; but I refuse, for rest 
and quiet are too great luxuries to be lightly 
sacrificed. The heir of ‘‘The Cleft’ is some- 
what of a toast among the country belles, and 
no party of pleasure is complete without him. 
A graceful dancer and agreeable talker, i do 
not wonder at his popularity ; while the defer- 
ence which ever marks his manner toward 
woman cannot fail to have its effect in ladies’ 
society. In truth, he is a fine-looking fellow, 
when, mounted on his horse “‘ Frolic,” he gayly 
waves me an adien on Sunday morning as ke 
startstochurch. [am afraid, though, that David 
does more watching than praying during ser- 
vice; for sweet Rose Kennedy sits not far off, 
and his eyes have a wonderful trick of wander- 
ing in that direction. 

I have quite a desire tosee this lovely moun- 
tain rose, of whom report says so much ; and, 
when the ladies of the neighboring village hold 
a fair for the benefit of some charitable society, 
I consent to go, for she will be there. The hall 
is crowded when we enter, and with great dif- 
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ficulty David secures me a seat, while he goes 
off in search of refreshments. During his ab- 
sence I amuse myself watching those around 
me, indulging in my favorite pastime of study- 
ing human nature. The tableau is one of in- 
finite variety—stout old country gentlemen, 
good-humoredly allowing pretty girls to cheat 
them; stately matrons, presiding with pardon- 
able pride over tables laden wich the whitest 
bread and best home-made cake ; young squires, 
bandying gay compliments with their sweet- 
hearts, and spending their last dollar for some 
bauble which they will never use; and every 
now and then, too, in the swaying multitude I 
catch a glimpse of a beautiful face, for this 
region boasts of its fair women. Buta young 
girl, waiting at a table near by, attracts me 
most. Dreamy blue eyes, whose depths seem 
unfathomable, light a face so refined and deli- 
eately tinted that she looks like a cheerful 
thought more than a physical reality. And she 
has such a shy, pretty way of looking down, 
on finding herself observed, that I am quite 
lost in admiration; when suddenly the color 
deepens in the cheek, which before had been a 
trifle pale, and she nervously arranges the arti- 
cles on her table. I turn to ascertain the cause, 
and find David standing at my elbow with a 
saucer of ice cream; another moment and I am 
introduced to Rose Kennedy. 

When we are riding home in the afternoon 
and talking over the events of the day, I tel! 
David about the “cheerful thonght,”? a com- 
parison, the beauty of which had struck me in 
reading Hawthorne’s description of one of his 
heroines, and which had been recalled by the ap- 
pearance of Rose Kennedy. My raptures pro- 
voke a hearty laugh from David, but Iam sure 
he is pleased. ‘‘She is not delicate, however,”’ 
he says in answer to my remark, “ but always 
active and busy—a splendid rider, and the best 
little housekeeper in all the country round.” 

So the barrier of silence is broken, and ere 
we have gone many miles, David is confiding 
to me the story of his love. Various obstacles, 
not easily overcome, prevent him from marry- 
ing at present, and he is too unselfish to ask 
for an indefinite engagement, hence, although 
his heart is full of tenderness for sweet Rose, 
his lips are sealed. ‘‘Two city fellows have 
been up this summer talking their nonsense to 
her,’’ he says, ruefully, ‘‘and I have to witness 
this and yet remain quiet,’”’ and David slashes 
the leaves with his long riding whip as if each 
were a city lover in disguise. 

“You need have no fear of them,” I answer, 
remembering the blush, ‘but, mon ami, why 
do you not speak? Let the lady know your 
feelings toward her, but ask nothing in return 
until all impediments are removed. This will 
prevent misapprehension on her part.” 

So we talk ; David jealous and despairing, I 
advising and consoling, until the lights of ‘‘ The 


Cleft” gleam through the darkness, and Otto’s 
joyous barking welcomes us home. 
The master says I am looking pale and do 
| not exercise enongh ; so I give up my reveries 
in the hall and readings in the hammock, and, 
mounting my horse “ Nelly,’’ accompany him 
in his morning ride. We go down to the 
mineral spring, whose waters he declares are a 
strong chalybeate ; up on the mountain where 
his fat cattle are grazing, and he wonders at 
my taste in admiring the little Devon heifers 
| instead of the large, speckled Durhams. Then 
| we ride through the tobacco grounds where the 
laborers are at work, and I beguile the time by 
asking all manner of questions about red soil 
and black, the different crops, ete.—displaying 
an amount of ignorance truly lamentable. 

But when the maple tree is fiushing in the 
| meadow lot and the forest shows here and there 

a yellow leaf, David falls sick. The doctor 
| comes often and looks grave ; the master waiks 
restlessly up and down the floor; the mistress 
' grows pale from anxiety and watching at his 

bed-side, and the days wear wearily away. At 

last, in answer to my first inquiry of the little 
| black girl when she enters my room in the 
| morning, I receive a more favorable report of 
the invalid, and as we all meet at the breakfast 
table with lightened hearts, I talk gayly with 
the doctor, who has remained all night. He is 
not after the usual pattern of country physi- 
cians—a middle aged man grown gray in the 
service of stricken humanity, carrying a pair 
| of worn saddle-bags filled with calomel and 
| jalap, and riding a jaded steed. Our doctor is 
| a young fellow, who is well read in literature 
| and the latest discoveries in his profession, 
| owns a fine horse and keeps bachelor’s hall in 
| the village—altogether, a rising man of the 
| new generation. 

We have many long conversations, and be- 
come good friends during this time, for the 
mistress is nursing David, and I am left to 
play the part of hostess. The master slily 
comments on the length of his visits, and sug- 
gests that other patients must suffer for lack 
of attention—he also tells me that the bache- 
lor’s establishment sadly needs putting to 
rights, at which I laugh and call him a match- 
maker. 

All this while David is slowly convalescing. 
Finally he leaves his room and is handed over 
to my guardianship. I read the last new novel 
aloud, relate all the news afloat, sing him my 
sweetest songs, and act the “ ministering an- 
gel”’ to the best of my ability, but still David 
looks spiritless and ennuyé. One day a bright 
idea strikes me—I have never returned Rose 
Kennedy’s visit—she may, perhaps, be able to 
| furnish me with an elixir for my patient. 

The next morning, when the master and my- 
self are riding, I propose the call, and we turn 
| our horses’ heads in the direction of ‘‘ Roslin.” 
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But fortune favors me, for ere we have gone two 
miles, we meet Maj. Kennedy and his daugh- 
ter. Cordial greetings ensue, and, on learning 
our purpose, they desire to return, but we re- 
sist the proposal, and it is finally agreed that as 
‘The Cleft’’ is the nearest point and the master 
is particularly anxious to show his friend, Maj. 
Kennedy, a fine thoroughbred colt which he 
has trained, we take that direction. The gen- 
tlemen ride ahead, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of renewing my acquaintance with the 
mountain flower. We fall into friepdly wo- 
man’s talk until ‘‘ The Cleft’’ appears in sight 
and I artfully decoy her into the house to taste 
our grapes and get a book which I have prom- 
ised to lend her. But never a word do I say 
of David lying on the sofa in the sitting-room 
into which she will presently be ushered. 

It is a pleasant surprise, I am sure, to both, 
and she makes a lovely picture after the con- 
fusion of the meeting is over, sitting by the 
window, in her long black habit and jaunty little 
hat, with the mellow October sunshine stream- 
ing over her. Certainly David thinks so, for he 
rises and drags himself across the room to a 
seat by her side, and while they converse in 
low tones I hasten to meet the gentlemen and 
apprise the mistress of the presence of our 
guests. That evening the old light sparkles in 
David’s eyes, and there is no need of music to 
cheer his spirits. At supper the master com- 
ments on his improvement, and I remark that 
a “cheerful thought’’ has inspired him, at 
which my host looks puzzled, as if he thought 
mine a very foolish speech, but I think the 
mistress understands, for she fondly regards 
her son, and a moment after says that Rose 
Kennedy is certainly very lovely, to which as- 
sertion there is not a dissenting voice. 

Keen winds have now replaced the soft 
vephyrs, and several nipping frosts have done 
their work on field and forest. The blood 
tingles in my veins as I ride rapidly up the 
mountain and pause on its summit to watch 
the sun as ft sinks to rest behind the Blue 
Ridge, which stands out in bold relief against 
@ crimson canvas, and whose loftiest peaks 
have put on their white nightcaps for a long 
winter’s nap. The trees are masquerading in 
all kinds of gay colors, and I gather samples 
of their dresses to press as mementos, for 
the time draws near when I must leave these 
rural scenes and return to my city home. 
Every day, ‘‘Nelly’’ and myself take long 
jaunts, and notwithstanding my saddened 
spirits at the thoughts of leaving, I return 
with a good appetite for the nice supper over 
which the gentle mistress presides, and enjoy 
the cheerful wood fire in the sitting-room. 

Around this we gather at night; David 
lolling in an arm-chair with a volume of Shak- 
speare, laughing at Falstaff’s jests or fighting 
battles with Harry Hotspur ; the master read- 
ing aloud choice bits from the newspaper ; and 





| the mistress knitting—while I sit idly by her 


side and watch the rapid needles or talk in 
low, regretful tones of the approaching sepa- 
ration. The cricket chirps on the warm hearth 
and the firelight flickers on the wall, revealing 
the face of the tall old clock and lighting up 
the dusky form of the little black girl who 
sits in the corner nodding over a spelling lesson, 
which I have been vainly trying to instil, 
Outside, the stars shine brightly—the pale 
moon ploughs the lawn in silvery furrows, and 
far away the yelp and bay of young Squire 
Neblett’s hounds ‘“‘set the wild echoes flying,” 
as they chase the fox around the mountain, 

But all pleasant things must come to an end; 
the day at length arrives when I have taken 
my last ride on ‘‘ Nelly,”’ gazed for the last 
time at my woodland property, bidden a fond 
adieu to the master and mistress—and, as the 
carriage descends the mountain, lean far out 
of the window to catch one more glimpse of 
‘The Cleft’ ere a turn in the road hides it 
from view. 

David and I have much earnest talk as we 
ride to the station, from which I learn that he 
has followed my advice and found that there 
is naught to fear from “city fellows ;’’ he has 
also had a satisfactory conversation with his 
father on the subject, and I suspect that “ere 
the next June roses blow,’’ wedding bells will 
ring right merrily, and a bonnie bride will be 
welcomed at ‘‘ The Cleft.” 

Arriving at the depot, we meet the young 
doctor, who remarks that he has a very ill p» 
tient in the vicinity, at which piece of informa 
tion David lifts his handsome brows in token 
of incredulity. A few minutes more and I am 
seated in the cars ; David goes off to attend to 
the baggage, and the doctor puts his head into 
the window to tell me that he thinks of becom- 
ing a member of the Medical Convention which 
meets in the city next month. But the whistle 
sounds ; David hastily thrusts the checks in 
my hand, giving it at the same time a warm 
grasp; the doctor touches his hat; the train 
moves on; the Blue Ridge disappears: my 
dream is over and my Mountain Idy] at an end. 
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FLIRTS. 


WHEN a clown follows the will-o-the-wisp 
to his discomftiture, we blame the foolish man, 
and not the misguiding light. And so, if men 
will be so vain and so unthinking as to ima 
gine that every pleasant beauty adores them 
because she does not snub them, and designs to 
marry them because she vouchsafes to chat, 
whose fault is it when the presumptuous lover 
is informed with cold politeness that his posi- 
tion is that of afriend only? The real mistake 
consists in conceiving nothing possible between 
the sexes but love. People rush into the error 
that a woman must be either discourteous to @ 
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man or in love with him ; the possibility of her 
entertaining a proper and healthy friendship for 
fifty of the opposite sex never seems to strike 
the world. Now the so-called flirt is eminently 
free from all the charges that are usually 
alleged against her. She is open and undis- 
guised. Her affability is known and com- 
mented on from the fact that she converses 
without hesitation and laughs without con- 
straint ; she ‘‘ wears her heart upon her sleeve ;”’ 
there is no concealment, no attempt at reser- 
vation, no affectation of reserve. The really 
designing woman is of another cast. Her plots 
are darkly laid and darkly carried out. Her 
demeanor is staid, her style irreproachable. 
She gives a side glance and looks down. 

She encourages, not with the open invitation 
of an assault, but with the covert affectation of 
a retreat. She leads on quietly, but without 
appearing to do so, and the world is kept in 
ignorance of her plans till her discretion is re- 
warded, and a prize secured. Soanglers catch 
fish—q uietly—concealed—cautiously. But he 
who chatters on the bank, flaunts his rod and 
line, and flutters his brilliant hues, fails if he 
thinks to net. The Misses Pecksniff were very 
prudish, but very deep, and those who have 
fathomed the world at large will learn to suspect 
the deepest schemes from those of the most 
innocent temperament. 

Writing on this subject, the illustrious author 
of ‘“‘Coningsby ”’ has said, ‘‘ A coquette is a 
being who wishes to please. ’Tis a career that 
requires great abilities and infinite pains, a gay 
andairy spirit. ’*Tis the coquette that provides 
all amusement, suggests the riding party, plans 
the picnic, gives and guesses charades, and acts 
them. She is the stirring element amid the 
heavy congeries of social atoms; the soul of 
the house ; the salt of the banquet.’”’ Mr. Dis- 
raeli here indicates by the coquette exactly 
what we have represented as a flirt. There is, 
in fact, a slight difference between the two. 
In the passage above, to our thinking, the word 
flirt would more accurately apply; for a co- 
quette is rather one who seeks admiration for 
admiration’s sake, instigated thereto by per- 
sonal vanity ; whereas a flirt, which is a more 
comprehensive phrase, would comprise those 


whose freedom of soul and general love-bestow- | 


ing nature prompt the readiness of their wit 
and the zealous willingness of their desire to 
please. 

Flirting is to marriage what free trade is to 
commerce. By it the value of a woman is 
exhibited, tested, her capacities known, her 
temper displayed, and opportunity offered of 
judging what sort of a wife she may probably 
become. Those who assume the prudish air, 
and chide the young lady that does nothing 
else than mope or turn aside, and simper 
**Yes,’’ when spoken to, are the protectionists 





who know their goods cannot compete in the | 


general market, and therefore strive by artifi- 


cial means to keep the bidders from an open 
choice. It is good for both sexes; the men 
know what they will marry, the women have 
looked around them before they decide. There 
is nothing more prejudicial to the happiness of 
married life thah the ignorance which most 
girls have of the other sex. A boarding-school 
girl thinks Signor Fascinati, the singing mas- 
ter, a god, and elopes with him. After two 
years she finds him a rogue. The manufae- 
turer’s daughter, who meets the Hon. Adol- 
phus Landless at her first country ball, is 
struck with his attentions, and catches at his 
offere at once. Had she seen more of man, 
she would have known how shallow his brains 
and how deep his debts before she linked her- 
self to him to endure misery for life, or to cast 
her affections on some future acquaintance and 
to incur the peril of the Divorce Court. Solon 
was right when he proposed that the sexes 
should exercise together in the gymnasium: 
a thorough knowledge and.a freer footing 


“between young men and women is one of 


the greatest safeguards against ill-advised 
choices. 

It is often asserted that marriage is the one 
object of a woman’s life, for which she lays 
herself out, to achieve which she makes any 
sacrifice. But marriage is like religion, notan 
act, but a condition. It is not a thing to be 
obtained like a victory, once for all, but to be 
gone through like a campaign. Hence women 
who do throw their whole heart into the single 
fact of getting married, and regard nothing 
further, fallanto an error as fatal for this life 
as the doctrine of those baptized into the 
Church, but ignoring the life of a Christian, 
must be for the next. The mere husband- 
hunters no doubt exist among flirts, but we 
should rather separate them ; the genuine type 
of a flirt is one who has not at present this ob- 
ject in view, who trusts to its coming in the 
fulness of time, but who makes herself agree- 
able for its own sake. As such, we are pre- 
pared to pronounce her not only harmless, but 
the proper specimen of a woman. To one 
whose mind is cultivated aright, no amount of 
freedom, which prudes may call forwardness, 
or attempt to please, which old maids may 
stigmatize as man-hunting, can be in the 
slightest detrimental ; she will be above their 
sneers and stigmas, uninjured by misrepresent 
ation, unslandered by envy, because, like Go- 
diva, ‘clothed o’er with chastity.” 


athege 





SomE men, like pictures, are fitter for a cor- 
ner than a full light.—Seneca. 

PEREGRINATIONS charm our senses with 
such unspeakable and sweet variety that some 
count him unhappy that never travelled—a 
kind of prisoner, and pity his case that from 
his cradle to his old age he beholds the same— 
still, still, the same—the same.—Burton, 
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HAUNTING MEMORIES. 
BY INO CHURCHILL, 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

Two weeks or more passed without much 
variety, except many parish members called. 
The vicar had been a widower when called to 
the charge, and was glad to avail himself of 


the home already established there; but [ | 


learned from the converse of the neighbors, 
that he was to take to himself a helpmate, and 
the present. occupants of the mapse must, per- 
force, seek other quarters. I think the fact 
wrought unfavorably upon Mrs. McGregor’s 
mind, for she grew exceedingly restless and 
talked much in low tones to herself, as if re- 


calling the experiences of other and happier 


days, for she spoke of her high birth and ex- 
alted position, betraying a knowledge of the 


usages of high-life, which, though it might | 


have been obtained from books, seemed to 


have been actnal experience with her. But | 


she never mentioned any names, and Kathleen 
smiled sadly as she said, since her mother had 
been ill, she had imagined herself connected 
with the great, though when well she had never 
made any such boast, and she could not remem- 
ber that she had ever mentioned her maiden 
name. She had married a Scottish vicar who 
had no sympathy with the dissenting presby- 
tery, but clung to the established church, and 
had removed to English borders and identified 
himself with the people. 

I asked Kathleen “if she were the only 
child,’’ and she said ‘‘there had been one 
other ;” but the color in waves of pain swept 
across her features, and I questioned her no 
more ; though I said I thought there must be 
noble blood in the family, for wee Willie bore 
himself as grandly as any lord, and as the child 
turned quickly at the mention of his name, the 
thought flashed upon me where I had seen a 
likeness to that eye, and as absurd as was the 
thonght, I mentioned it. 

“What was his name?" asked Kathleen 
spasmodically, with an eagerness she tried in 
vain to conceal. 

I gave the name, half laughing at my own 
foolishness at the thought, but it brought no 
intelligence to her, and I saw it was not the 
one she had waited for, and when I looked 
again for the resemblance in Willie, it did not 
seem to be there. 

Mrs. McGregor appeared to grow worse, 
raving much, and growing so troublesome, it 


was all Kathleen could do to attend to her. 


She was apparently harmless, but if her daugh- 
ter left the room, she would pull at my work 
and ask if it were Margie’s. 

One day she was so meddlesome that at 
nightfall Kathleen kindled a fire in my sleep- 
ing room, and I took my work thither. Kath- 
leen said she would bear me company after 
giving her mother a quieting potion for the 


| night. But the mother had but just succumbed 
| to the effect of the narcotic, when some one en- 
tered the outer door, having first knocked to 
| give signal of his coming. 
“Oh, Egbert!’’ I heard Kathleen say, and 
| then the sound of a kiss reminded me of my 
| own sweet thoughts at eventide, when I list- 
| ened for Jamie’s coming, and though I could 
hear all converse through the thin partition, my 
| heart was speaking so loudly that I heard little 
| else, if indeed I had thought so basely as to 
| listen. But after a while a sound of anguished 
pleading caught my ear, for I was quick to 
| recognize sorrow, and I am afraid I heard 
| words too sacred for any save the heart to 
| which they were addressed, for the man’s soul 
' was laid bare to the woman’s touch, whether it 
should prove rough or kindly. He had peti- 
| tioned thus before, I gathered, and not in vain 
| for love, though the will withheld itself.’ 
| ‘But, Kathie,’’ the impassioned tones went 
| on, “have I not bided my time, and sought 
| in every way to retrieve the wrong I uncon- 
sciously helped on, if wrong in one sense it 
were, which even now I doubt me?’”’ 

“But if you had brought them back, and 
together, Egbert, that it might seem right to 
the world! I had much hope in me when you 
left, but it’s gone now with the rest,’’ and she 
sobbed. 

“‘T found the man, Kathie. Iwould if oceans 
had rolled between us ; but he was not the one 
I sought—much older, and with his sweet 
family around him; a gentleman at heart as 
| wellas by birth, for he answered my many ques- 
| tions kindly and sought to give me information. 
| "Twas a false name, the viper gave me, or all 
this might not have come. You will have no 
' 
| 








home, soon, Kathie; I shall be curate here no 
longer, for I have secured a vicarage ; come, I 
will take you all, the mother and Willie, and 
we will be happy together.” 

“But who will restore my mother’s gold hair, 
and take away those broad bands of silver, 
| that hurt me like shafts of iron piercing my 
| brain? And who wiil replace the reason that 
left its throne when the cloud of anguish broke 
over us? And who will give Willie’a rightful 
name? Not he who made the girl mother @ 
| false wife, by his want of investigation or 
foresight.” 

“T would give Willie my own name, Kathie, 
! an honest one, though poor may be; but your 
| reproaches cut me, girl. I thought the young 
| gentleman had honest intent, and gave me his 
true name, and I had taken orders that self- 
| same day, though I believe now he thought me 
| still a novitiate from my youthful look; his 
only plea that the ceremony was not binding 
| must be his minority, though I doubt if that 
could be, with his bearded chin. If I could 
bunt find them both! Itis strange that I should 
have loved you from the moment I saw you, 
not knowing that my own act should be the 
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means of bringing discord between us. Till 
Willie was left with you and the story came out, 
I had not thought you related to the strangely 
beautiful Margaret McGregor, who stood blush- 
ing and shy before me, the first bride on whose 
hand I had placed the wedding ring.” 

“‘T know, Egbert, she was like mother in her 
youth, it was said, and I am like father. Ob, 
why am I put to such straits?” and I heard 
again the sound of weeping. 

“T pity you, Kathleen, and understand the 
feeling, I think, that deters you from giving 
yourself tome. You have given me the right 
to say, it wounds you to withhold yourself; if 
the hurt could avail at all for her, it were well 
you should endure it, and enforce a similar 
trial on me. I have come for the last time, 
Kathie. I go in an bour hence with your 
promise that in less than a month you will be 
my wife, or I go forever,’’ he said, the plead- 
ing tone giving place to resolute, manly ac- 
cents, that bore, withal, in them a quaver of 
pain. 

But I think there was no answer then, for I 
heard a door creak, and Mrs. McGregor, no 
doubt having slept off the effects of the ano- 
dyne, thought it was morning, entered the 
room and greeted the young man. My work- 
ing hours were over, and I noiselessly- put my 
work by and prepared for bed, endeavoring 
to close my ears against other sounds. But 
soon I was startled by hearing the daft lady’s 
voice, raised to an excited pitch, saying: ‘‘ Who 
speaks of the Wolvertons? I never whispered 
the name. Who told you of them; and Her- 
bert, they call him ‘Sir,’ because of the pride, 
perchance, that shut up his heart, and’”’—. 
Then she grew so wild that her words were 
unintelligible, except now and then when she 
seemed to bewail Margie, and think that, some- 
how, in her she was draining the cup that in 
her own person she had compelled others to 
drink. But after a while her strength was 
exhausted, and the loud tones grew to a wail, 
and he they called “‘ Egbert”? went away, but 
whether for a month, or forever, I could not 
tell, for Kathleen’s soothing tones revealed 
nothing while she persuaded her mother to seek 
her own room again. 

How had this slight girl kept herself so brave 
and even gay, with this triple weight of anxiety, 
suspense, and concealed love upon her? For 
her mother’s sake, doubtless, whose mind was 
struggling in the dark waters, her own steady, 
unwavering light of cheerful act and counte- 
hance must not be dimmed, else where were 
any beacon for the foundering barque? There 
Was sorrow everywhere! And I reminded me 
that some time I had made note of a writer’s 
thought, ‘“‘ That whenever in travelling through 
Wilderness or desert, through mountain gorge 
or far-off prairie, he had seen the curling smoke 
ascend, he felt less desolate; for he knew that 
somewhere within his ken there was a fireside, 





and little ones were cherished round the hearth- 
stone, innocent and gentle, however in after 
life they might grow unruly or unlovable.’’ 
And I thought me now, however alone with 
woe one might feel, however obscure or un- 
heeded, where there was a face there was a 
heart beneath, fostering feelings that anon 
would show themselves as having just kindled 
the flame that was to burn high and fierce, or 
as keeping watch of ashes already smouldering 
out. The alternations of life and time crusb- 
ing out from high and low one common bond 
of sympathy; as the fire, heedless whether it 
consume lofty oak or trailing brier, evolves at 
last analogous vapor. At any rate, I was 
bound to Lady Bessie and Kathleen by the 
same subtile tie; though it would ill become 
me to offer sympathy to one, or give the other 
thought that I had knowledge of her need of it. 

I had hoped I should see him they called 
Egbert, but I did not in the ten days that re- 
mained of my stay with the family. He might 
have been gone from the parish again, to ar- 
range for his removal to his charge. I trusted, 
for his sake, that Kathleen had bidden him 
hope ; though I could not tell, from the vary- 
ing face she held, whether the fluctuations were 
from perspective joy to acknowledged grief, or 
from anxiety to coveted and obtainable happi- 
ness. But, my assistance to them being accom- 
plished, I bade them farewell, turning again to 
my home, with another burden added to the 
one I wot of, thrown in the scale against my 
own, helping to lighten it, as balanced weights 
are ever easier borne than an unequal load. 
Yet I confessed to a vague expectancy that I 
should hear tidings of Jamie; but none awaited 
me, and I grew feverish with a thirst that 
naught else could assuage, though I think, now, 
it partook of the unsatisfied longing we all have 
for the water of life. 

A few days, and a messenger came to bear 
me to the castle ; and I was glad to go, though 
with different feelings than before, when I 
seemed shod with light, and trod only on open- 
ing flowers, that I loved to thrust aside as I 
walked along; but the path from which they 
were scattered was dreary enough. Nothing 
had changed at the castle, save that there was 
a little undignified hurry and bustle ; the bridal 
dresses were being fitted to Lady Bessie’s fair 
form, and bright fabrics and delicate silks were 
thrown about. The lady submitted to all sug- 
gestions and arrangements with a weary air, as 
though they were for naught, an unmeaning 
preparation for a rite that would never be 
solemnized. Belinda Howth had lost some- 
what in equanim:ty, and worked under a forced 
calmness with untiring assiduity. In our 
rather secluded position, and our interest in 
our own employments, we heard little of what 
was going on among the people of the shire. 
Sir Herbert had mentioned to us at prayers 
that we might soon attend on the ministrations 
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of the Gospel, as the some time unencumbered 
living had been given toa Rev. Mr. Carson, 
who had begged his influence thereto. 

Time flew rapidly on, hastening us with our 
task. Philip Moncray arrived on the week he 
had named, and the lady brightened a little, 
that nothing had befallen him. It seemed 
strange to me that, with her education and 
sweet faith, she should have given credence to 
anything the gypsy might have said to her; 
but that the fear of something she had pre- 
dicted was ever present with her I could not 
question. Mr. Moncray was not now admitted 
to our room, and I saw little of him, except 
that he seemed a little flushed and excited, 
bearing himself with less complacent ease than 
heretofore, though sometimes I caught a de- 
fiant look directed towards Miss Howth. 

Preparations went rapidly on. The guests 
from afar were assembling; and, in the early 
twilight, the day before the wedding, I sat 
alone in the sewing-room, for the work had 
been accomplished, and the bridal robes lay 
fresh and pure in the lady’s chamber. My 
eyes were full of tears, for my own sorrow; 
but I tried to choke them down, and went to 
the window to look out on the now drear land- 
scape ; the denuded trees giving me scant com- 
fort, though I knew the life-giving sap was not 
lost or wasted, only treasured deep somewhere 
in the root, tili fature need should call it forth 
again. 

But the strange though familiar movements 
of a woman in the distance attracted me, dart- 
ing hither and thither behind the trees. She 
soon approached, so that I saw it was, indeed, 
the poor daft mother of lost Margie, alone and 
wandered away, perhaps. I ran for my kirtle, 
and hastened out to the park, just as she with 
irresolute motion entered the old chapel. I 
shrank back, most loth to trust myself in that 
haunted place with a woman whose uncanny 
look and shattered mind might call forth the 
spirits if any dwelt there; but, still, impelled 
by a force I could but yield to, I followed her, 
looking hastily around; but she was not there. 
The sound of my own footsteps seemed ghostly 
and hollow; and, in the dim twilight, the 
floating cobwebs seemed like visible respira- 
tions of goblins and vampires, while the flut- 
tering wings of the disturbed bats was like the 
rush of Satan’s cohorts. 

Concerned for the poor woman, I approached, 
with the blood curdling in my veins, the dim 
recess into which she had appeared to vanish, 
catching a gleam of pale blue light, whose mag- 
netic power seemed to draw me on, as does the 
treacherous ignis fatuus beguile the traveller 
into the morass. But the voice was real, 
though sepulchral, that bid mecome, and thecry 
for “Margie! Margie!” was familiar enough, 
and I ran through the winding passage with the 
haste that prompts one to flee from an ima- 
ginary grasp just about to close upon him. I 





could not but smile, startled as I was, when I 
overtook Mrs. McGregor, and found that the 
ghostly gleam was an everyday sort of light 
shining through the stained glass of a lantern— 
one that she had probably found in the pas- 
sage, and was swinging wildly about. She 
said, as I neared her: “Margie ishere. I know 
the way; it leads to the dungeons. Come!” 
and she beckoned me on and on, silently, now, 
and weirdly, and I obeyed, as if may be I was 
following my fate; for, no donbt, the secret 
passage led to somewhere, and who knew but 
in the vagaries of her mind she might turn 
against me, and close upun me some fearful 
door, leaving me, blinded, bewildered, as T 
was decoyed, where none would ever find me; 
and the great round world would go swinging 
round the sun, and the multitudes would tra- 
verse to and fro upon its surface, just the same 
as though no weak heart stood still with hor 
ror? But soon we came to the end of the pas- 
sage, close up against a solid, frowning wall, 
whose iron door, shut on its great hinges, and 
barred across, seemed even more unyielding 
than the wall itself, except for the small mow 
able grating, that seemed designed to admit 
the air into some cavernous place. 

“She is here,” said my companion, in a 
hoarse whisper; and, shuddering, I waited till 
she unbarred the door, but it would not open. 
Then she searched till she found a rusty iron 
key, that grated in the lock, and shocked me 
like a rasp drawn across a sensitive nerve. I 
was wrought up to much excitement when the 
bolt shot back; though I had no thought that 
any one was there, save, may be, the very 
embodiment of darkness and horror, which, 
indeed, seemed to take visible form, and over 
shadow or absorb the little light we had. 

I grasped the arm of the woman, uncanny 
as she was, as she called, in a voice that reve» 
berated and echoed itself through the cavern, 
like the wail of a lost spirit drifting through 
the dark domains: “‘ Margie! Margie!” Then 
I heard a slight sound within, and soon a face 
appeared, so ghastly in its whiteness that it 
seemed unreal, and the thin hands reached to- 
ward me like skeleton or phantom fingers. 
Then the daft woman flashed the light across 
the face, and I fell, dizzy and faint, against the 
oozy dampness of the dungeon walls, for it was 
Jamie or his spectre that I saw. 

But I dared not lose my senses, and when he 
spoke my name, so feebly, yet so fondly, and 
clasped his thin arm about my wafst, I knew 
that there was enough of the body left to hold 
the spirit, and I roused myself to rapid thought 
and action. 

Now that there was really some one found 
in the dungeon, the poor lady seemed satisfied, 
or her mind lost for the time its painful con- 
centration, and she looked quietly on, a8 
though she had caused a joy she yet partook 
not of. I took up the lantern, that she might 
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not dart forward, and by its flash in the chapel 
call attention thither. 

I bethought me quickly what I must do. I 
must take Jamie to his home unseen by any, 


’ and place Mrs. MeGregor beneath her own 


roof. But where was that? Could it be that 
the Rev. Mr. Carson was the “‘ Egbert’? who 
sought a wife in Kathleen? And were she 
now his wife, and settled at the rectory? I 
must act on that thought, for the poor creature 
must not wander all night in the cold. But 
Jamie was weak and shivering, with no gar- 
ments but those he had worn two months 
aback—ill protection now ’gainst the frost. I 
had my thick kirtle, and I wound it like a 
plaid around him, and took off my ’kerchief 
aad tied it about his head. 

I had enough to keep me warm. The great 
throb of thankfulness was a glow of itself, for 
the icy band over my heart had snapped and a 
gush of heart-blood ran riot in my veins. 
Somehow the dark passage was lighter than 
before, for, as I turned the lantern, I saw 
something in a heap behind the inner door, 
that led through the chapel, and thinking 
*twere well to throw something about me, I 
picked it up. ’Twas the scarlet cloak the 
gypsy had worn! And there, close by, were the 
hat and the streaming hair that I had shaken 
away, like a coil of serpents, from my arm. 
Jamie shuddered and shut his eyes. How 
strange! What forms did spirits take to per- 
form their missions ? 

The dingy cloak was lined with a thick, dark 
stuff; should I throw it about me with the 
scarlet next my form, would poor, simple me 
become invested with mysterious power? But, 
I bethought me, all mysteries could be ex- 
plained, if we but held ourselves brave long 
enough to test them by material standards, 
rather than throw our imaginations obliquely 
towards them, distorting and enlarging them 
to hideous and illusive frightfulness. So I 
threw it on, and we went out, leaving every- 
thing else as we had found it. I stepped for- 
ward first, but there was no one near and we 
went silently on. 

The evening had fallen, and clouds lay sullen 
about the far horizon, and but now and thena 
friendly star kept watch of us. We were a 
strange company out in the darkness ; the poor 
dazed thing with her cheated heart; the once 
strong, lithe youth grown feeble and stumbling 
by confinement ; and the timorous damsel with 
her double care of supporting the weak frame 
of one, and guiding the unstable mind of the 
other, to rest and safety. 

As we reached the rectory, I bade Jamie 
make a feint of going in, but really to remain 
unseen, as [led the poor woman into the house. 
I was glad they had not missed her, and were 
surprised that she had escaped from her room 
window, after professing to seek her bed soon 
after she had supped. Though my heart was 





beating hard for poor Jamie outside, I must, 
perforce, go in a moment, to greet Kathleen, 
who was indeed the bride of the new vicar, and 
he she called Egbert seemed worthy of her 
trust, if one looked well at the grave shading 
of his mouth, the grand cast of the brow, that 
held the stamp of intellect humbly, as should 
Christ’s ministers, and the clear mournful eye 
that seemed to deprecate and deplore the sins 
he warned us of, as though he first had realized 
the power of their besetment. 

Kathleen thanked me with a kiss for my 
tender service, as she said, though she knew 
not how deeply I were the debtor, and the 
young vicar held over my head a hand of beni- 
son, and I went softly out under the power of 
a blessing that had eome before it was invoked. 

I learned from Jamie as we walked slowly 
along that he had beeu led to the dungeon un- 
der a strange spell, by a gypsy woman, and left 
there, he knew not why. She had brought htm 
food daily, and promised release as soon as ler 
purpose was accomplished. He had not suf 
fered bodily, except that he had pined for light 
and air, and a sight of dear familiar faces. 
Then he inquired with much anxiety if Str 
Herbert had sought for him, and if the gentie- 
man’s money was found where he left it. I 
told him how matters were, and he must keep 
himself hidden until he could prove himself 
innocent, and he, too weak in body to think 
clearly, submitted to my advice, though I 
thought me, afterwards, it would have been 
better to have called Sir Herbert to the spot at 
once, but I thought ill to leave Jamie and the 
crazed woman alone together, and did what 
seemed best. I could not remain, but to tell 
Jamie's mother; he must be nursed back to 
health, and kept from curious eyes, till we had 
time to think how we should conduct, and then 
I started for the castle again, for the evening 
was far spent, and I must not fail those who 
employed me. 

I shot over the moor like a winged thing, lest 
I should be shut out ; but as I entered the park 
I saw the ligiits streaming from the rooms, and 
knew the family had not yet sought rest. The 
old cloak, too, I must replace, and braving 
witches that must needs raise blue lanterns at 
their orgies, I entered alone and in darkness 
the hitherto dreaded place. Then I fled out 
and through the postern gate into the castle, 
and into my own room unobserved, and laid 
me down to rest, with many conflicting feelings 
crowding my heart and brain, but ’mid them 
all, that Jamie was safe and innocent was up- 
permost. Yet who could bear ill against him, 
and where among us did the gypsy dwell, that 
held her hand on the secrets of heart and house? 
And where, and for what, was the money 
gone? 

The next morning I wakened early, if indeed 
I had slept at all, for ’twas the lady’s bridal 
day, lowering and threatening storm, that 
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greeted me half sadly as I anxiously looked out. 
Not till after vespers was the ceremony to take 
place ; and all the day long visitors were arriv- 
ing, and messengers were hastening ip every 
direction, and the bustle about the house was 
great in the extensive preparation. The grand 
old parlors—at which, for the first time, I caught 
a glimpse, in running to give assistance in any 
way I could—were hardly rendered more im- 
posing by the boughs of larch and fir that were 
placed about, as if to give a hint of youth and 
freshness, while they detracted not from the 
stately grandeur of the general effect. The or- 
namented branches of the candelabras were 
garlanded also, so heavily that the festoons 
swept the floor with rich and lavish greenness ; 
and long before the hour arrived the lights were 
flashing back to each other a triumph of bril- 
liancy, and around a glow of beauty and fore- 
cast of joy. Hedged in, we seemed, by the 
strong, irregular walls of the castle from the 
barrenness and desolation about; aglow and 
alight, spite of the gloom and the darkness 
without, for, save our forgetfulness of it, ’twas 
a luckless night. The clouds were dripping a 
sullen rain, that, freezing as it fell, glazed over 
with steely hardness each shrub and tree, and 
encased the castle and the chapel walls in 
armor; and the wind’s power, as I for a mo- 
ment looked out, gave the trees a movement 
like the clash of sabre and lance, and its plaint 
and soughing were like the attending wail, as 
in war woman’s cry goes up ever with the 
shout of victory. 

I slammed the door. The winds might mock 
each other, and the sharpened rain beat piti- 
lessly on earth’s bosom bared for it ; but she 
knew after all where was the central fire that 
kept her pulses warm, and where the cherished 
weil-springs lay, and where the forgotten seed 
had dropped, and where the sap gurgled and 
kept limpid ; and all these surface storms but 
went to compact and strengthen her resources. 
Thus I could argue, with my own secret hopeand 
joy kindled anew ; and sending gleams of red to 
the cheek that had grown pale, when the cold 
rain of doubt, and the blasting wind of sorrow, 
Swept across it. 

We of the household, servants and all, were 
to witness the nuptials ; and beautified, tosmall 
extent, at least, we placed ourselves at respectful 
distance to theassembled company. Abashed, 
I almost felt, at the array of beauty and mag- 
nificence there ; but, I bethought me, if all were 
, 4 kings, where were the vassals ; and, if all were 
flowers, where were the sturdy wheat and the 
homely herb? The bishop from the great city 
was there, and the vicar who had lately come 
among us, both in flowing surplice, and with 
solemn air; and we all, both high and low, 
waited, each, I doubt not, with the same sort 
of heart-throb. 

At last they came in; the bridegroom with 
his friends, and following Sir Herbert with the 
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Lady Bessie on his arm, so ethereally beautiful 
I held my breath, lest she should vanish away, 
Her dress was so rich that, as the light fell on 
it, it caught a sheen of silver, and the frosted 
veil mingled with and softened the heavy 
fringes that swept with it to the floor. Sir 
Herbert seemed almost entirely to support her, 
as she neared the temporary altar ; and, in the 
transfer from his arm to her betrothed’s, she 
swayed, till I almost thought she would have 
fallen. 

The vicar had commenced the formula, as 
the bishop was to bind them with the ring, and 
I think the lady, whom I closely watched, 
looked a little relieved, as, after a quick, 
frightened glance around, she bowed her head 
to listen. But I forgot her for the nonce, as a 
door near where I stood opened, and a figure 
noiselessly entered, and stood at the bride- 
groom’s right hand. She also was dressed in 
white; her long golden hair unbound, and 
falling in sunny ripples almost to her feet. A 
belated guest, I thought, and almost doubted 
me if the bridegroom turned he might not al- 
most wish she had taken the lady’s place ; so 
vivid and magic was the beauty that breathed 
from her full bust, and burned in her amethyst 
eyes, which, insinuating intoxication through 
themselves, might, indeed, prevent it from an 
outward source. 

There was scarce a stir, so quietly had she 
entered, and the vicar had paused for answer 
to the adjuration, while the bride visibly trem- 
bled like an aspen. Then he looked up, as he 
gave the service into the hands of the bishop, 
looked a moment searchingly on the new-comer, 
then intently and surprisedly on the bride- 
groom, and said, suddenly and solemnly, as he 
stepped forward as if to support the bride: “In 
the name of God and the law I forbid the 
banns.”’ 

But the lady had no need of support, for she 
stood motionless, as the bridegroom and Sir 
Herbert thundered: ‘‘ And wherefore ?” 

‘* Because, Philip Moncray, under the name 
of Allan Stuart, I married you less than four 
years ago to the woman at your right, and I 
know you to be her lawful husband and the 
father of her living child.” 

‘* Sir priest, you are mad!’’ said Sir Herbert. 
* This girl has been for a twelvemonth a mem- 
ber of my household, Belinda Howth, my 
daughter’s needlewoman. What say you, wo- 
man, are you the wife of this man ?”’ 

“TI am,” and she held out her hand with the 
ring he had placed there upon it, and presented 
the certificate signed by Egbert Carson’s name. 
Her voice and manner were calm and cold, and 
the violet, dewy lustre of her eyes had hardened 
again to the glitter of tempered steel, as she 
turned and looked Philip Moncray full and un- 
flinchingiy in the face. 

He seemed annoyed, but declared it was 
false, and spoke lightly, in the presence of pure 
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women, of a youthful passion, short-lived as it 
was illicit; of a show of ceremony to make it 
seem right to her, who was scarce more than a 
child, while he yet lacked his majority. 

Then, turning again to the vicar, Sir Herbert 
demanded if he had truly married them. 

“Before Heaven! I solemnly believe I mar- 
ried this man, under another name, to Mar- 
garet McGregor, now before me. Under the 
circumstances, and the dazzle and excitement 
of this occasion, I failed at first to recognize 
him,”’ said Mr. Carson, his grave eye pinning 
the luckless bridegroom to the spot, and I could 
see that his hand was ready to detain him if 
any attempt was made at escape. He had, in- 
deed, good cause, and had endured too much 
easily now to let him go; and, however much 
the proud spirit of Philip Moncray might scorn 
such surveillance, he could not throw off the 
power of that condemning eye. 

“McGregor! Margaret McGregor!’ I heard 
Sir Herbert repeat to himself, as if recalling 
some hated name. 

Much consternation prevailed; all pressed 
round the chief actors in the scene, and the 
coarse garb of the servants brushed unrebuked 
against the delicate drapery of the gentle 
ladies. The elder Moncray looked severe, and 
Sir Herbert coldly haughty, and how it would 
all end we held but vain conjecture; but just 
then an opening was made in the crowd as by 
a magic wand, and the poor, crazed woman— 
who had, doubtless, again escaped Kathleen’s 
vigilance, and followed the same track that 
once before she had traversed—had entered un- 
observed, and approached, startling us all by 
her wild looks. Her hair and garments were 
covered with sleet, that sprinkled itself by her 
quick movements over the dresses of the grand 
ladies. 

“Margie! Margie!’’ she said, going up to her 
we had called Miss Howth. ‘I told you she 
was here. Margie!’’ 

Margie, recognizing the voice, turned toward 
her, with the beautiful light in her eyes that I 
noticed when she stood beside Mr. Moncray ; 
and I could understand, then, how the warm 
love-light, that had filled those eyes in her 
early girlhood, had changed to coldness, as the 
fused metal hardens suddenly when thrown 
against an icy surface. 

Margie seemed Belinda Howth no more as 
she stroked the silvered streaks in her mother’s 
hair, and looked inquiringly into her restless 
eyes. For the moment I thought the woman 
sane again ; but she stared around at the guests 
and the lights, then went off into the old 
vagaries about her birth, calling the castle her 
childhood’s home, and Sir Herbert her brother, 
till I thought me strange that he did not order 
her away. I would fain catch sight of Sir 
Herbert’s face, and I moved a little, and I saw 
by its workings that some power kept him 
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silent, for he looked as conscious of ill-intent as 
did Philip Moncray. 

Then it flashed upon me. The dishonored 
picture in the gallery! The strange intelligible 
something which hung about it that I saw now 
was likeness to her we called Miss Howth. 
She doubtless had seen it there on the morning 
we had both studied it. The familiar look in 
the daft lady’s face explained itself; and 
Willie? Yes, he had the Moneray air, for he 
was indeed a son of that proud house. 

Mrs. McGregor, wild or sane, we knew not, 
threw at Sir Herbert strange words, remind- 
ing him of something in the past, most like, 
for he turned pale as does one at the thought 
of spectres, and looked on with half allowance, 
half dismay as she insisted that her daughter 
should be reunited to her recreant husband. 
And Mr. Carson held Mr. Monucray by the arm 
while the Bishop performed the ceremony that 
should give Margie her rights. 

How strangely it had all come about! I 
knew not then, but I heard afterward, that the 
distraught woman, much younger than Sir 
Herbert, had onee been the pet and pride of 
the Wolverton house; accomplished to great 
degree, and beautiful ; with access to the royal 
court ; sought in marriage by a young noble- 
man, had turned her back on them all and 
wedded a poor Scottish curate, bringing upon 
her beautiful but wilful self her father’s proud 
wrath, and her brother’s deep and bitter hatred. 

It was said that there was an old prophesy 
of the house, ‘‘ that distress should come to 
each family of the line through the eldest 
daughter,’’ and when it was fulfilled to her 
father’s house through her, he in turn impre- 
cated the same curse on her. She in her reck- 
less, unthinking anger accepting it, praying 
that the same measure meted out to her might 
be filled to overflowing to his son, her proud 
brother Herbert. 

The agitation and excitement of one’s life- 
time, almost, were crowded into that one hour. 
And though I doubt not that as in great mea- 
sure we may answer our own prayers, we may 
beckon our fate, and put ourselves in range of 
the fulfilment of some impious prediction, who 
shall say we are left to blind, unheeding chance, 
or to the mere guiding of our own unstable 
wills. If our country’s great dramatist could 
so arrange his characters, and keep their se- 
parate lives within his brain, and subject to 
his will; move them afar, and bring them 
through natural avenues again together, can- 
not much more the Great Controller, who is su- 
preme, keep watch and power over our finite 
beings, however multiplied in number, or va- 
ried in character or form they may be? 

And yet, this change in fortune’s wheel, 
though it brought restitution to the defrauded, 
was almost a sad turning, for we can look on 





the grapes already crushed without the witness 
of the'crushing, while that longer expressed is 
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softened somewhat into wine, or at most turned 
to gall, while that just flowing forth has more 
the look of blood! And as I looked on the 
faces around, and down into my own heart, I 
saw that whichever it had been, wine or gall, 
it could never be restored to the unbruised 
grape again. 

Philip Moncray threw himself out of the 
house with an air ill becoming courtly grace, 
and we all, as with sudden thought, looked 
toward the forsaken altar, to see if the Lady 
Bessie lay like a stricken lamb upon it. But 
she was not there, nor in theroom, nor in her 
own, as we found, when her maid and myself 
rushed hither. The delicate appliances of the 
bridal toilet were scattered about ; the elegant 
wrapper ready for her form lay waiting on the 
easy chair; the costly robes folded for her 
trunks ; but the light, the flowers and the per- 
fume mocked us with theiremptiness. Search 
everywhere was vain, save that we knew she 
had been through the park by the white slipper, 
soiled and wet, that we found there. Nosleep 
came ‘to us that night, and the lights of the 
bridal evening grew wan in the day’s broad 
glare ; sickened with disappointment, we as- 
sembled as usual for prayers, the hollow words 
conveying no meaning, I thought, as they were 
mechanically repeated. 

Miss Howth, or Margie, came in as the 
service was over, bringing with her the treas- 
ured box the elder Moncray had lost. She 
was Belinda Howth again this morning in her 
coldness tothe father of her unwilling hus- 
band, deigning no explanation but that Jamie 
was innocent, and the treasure she sought to 
secure for the scion of the Moncray house was 
now his insured inheritance. And I under- 
stood it was only to divert suspicion from her- 
self that Jamie was made her instrument, and 
to bring to her boy what she considered his ; 
thus sinning, as if one wrong could right an- 
other. 

Then she was the fortune-teller! For Jamie 
had said ’twas such who had dealt foully with 
him. She then had forewarned Lady Bessy of 
impending evil, having possessed herself doubt- 
less of the secret of the house by reading its 
private chronicles, and warping it to suit her 
own purpose, though why she wished to bring 
blight in so fearful and crushing a way on one 
so innocent and good, I know not, save that 
her jealousy and heart-hunger drove her toward 
insanity to which her strong will and nerve 
would not succumb. 

Desolation seemed wrought in the castle, and 
there was naught to stay for, as day after day 
passed, and still no tidings of our lady. I 
returned to my quiet home, and a twelve- 
month’s quiet happiness came to me, because 
Jamie had grown stout and strong again, and 
stood with his innocence made clear. But he 
grew uneasy, and when we were wedded we 
sought together free America, leaving our 





home gradually behind, till even the fair sky 
that encompassed her was lost beneath the en- 
circling waters, but our hearts held thought 
of her ever, as we journeyed up and down the 
new land of promise. We settled at last near 
the port where we had first landed, now one of 
the great cities of the world. 

We were not blessed with children, but made 
each other our all in all, satisfied with a love 
that knew no estrangement. Once, ten years 
after our arrival] there, I met face to face in 
the city streets, Philip Moncray, with the 


stamp of vice and gross indulgence on his. 


brow. We looked into each other’s eyes a 
moment; neither speaking but through the 
thronging memories that seemed to reach forth 
from both our hearts and strangely intermingle, 
Then we each went our way with an old echo 
wakened that sounded back through years, and 
over the ocean, to those long mornings when 
hopeful preparation for a joy that never came, 
bound us in some sort to each other. 

Well, Jamie and I dwelt in the new country 
nigh thirty years together, and then, with never 
again a sight of England, my laddie died and 
left me desolate ; and, after a while, I followed 
the yearning that led me back to my girlhood 
home. Father and mother are gone long ago. 
Mrs. McGregor and Sir Herbert are denizens 
of the upper and eternal country, while the 
vicar and his Kathleen are growing old to 
gether. 

The castle, as of old, held for me a charm, 
and I went soon hither. The Lady Bessie was 
dwelling there now ; she had flown that bitter 
night, on spirit wings almost, so rapid was her 
flight, as ’twere from her own heart, into the 
borders of Wales, where, exhausted, she had 
fallen, exposed long to the chilling rain. For 
two years she lay helpless from illness and 
partial insanity in the humble cot of a kind 
but obscure widow who had nursed her back 
to life and health. But when restoration and 
reason came to her, she returned to find her 
father buried and the castle vacant. All the 
sweet instincts of her nature, and the benevo- 
lence of her great soul, made her the Lady 
Bountiful, dispensing gifts and joy most lav- 
ishly, though whence, or from what fountain, 
the joy was supplied they knew not, when she 
held within herself so stricken a heart. I 
looked myself with almost worshipful wonder 
upon her, feeling that indeed nobility was her 
heritage. In her great generosity she had in- 
sisted that the castle was also Margie’s home, 
and Willie’s sometime inheritance, for he was 
indeed the sole male heir. 

It was sad and beautiful to see those two 
women, both made desolate by the same hand; 
both led to the same end, though by the differ- 
ent processes that each by her peculiar nature 
required; and with tears I watched them as 
Willie, now a man, and in every look and high- 
bred movement a second Philip Moncray, 
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passed in and out the rooms and over the 
grounds, as familiarly and haughtily as once 
did his father, who, alas! had held such fatal 
power. 

I am going back, now; the vessel saileth soon 
that shall bring me to those western shores 
where in his last sleep lies Jamie ; and though 
I know these great worlds are bound together 
by a powerful link, and the thoughts of each 
throb and vibrate continually under the deep 
swellings of the sea, yet I think me he will 
know, by some strange prescience, if I breathe 
the air that stirs the flowers growing over his 
grave. 

I am alone, now, and stranded, like the 
shoaled vessel, high and dry; only the bare, 
glittering sand beneath, and the clear, brazen 
sky above, and though with the remembrance 
of a long lifetime’s experience and witness of 
sorrow still haunting me, I bethink me ’twere 
better to watch the cloud that may be big with 
blessing or with woe, than to dwell on a 
shining plain above and beyond both. For, 
while in this world, where thorns like fingers 
point ever toward the curse, a freedom from 
anxiety and apprehension supposes us without 
a friend in all this earth to love and care for. 

Stranded, am I, not anchored! Waiting, till 
Eternity’s o’erlapping wave shall lift me up 
and bear me on to the farther country where 
Jamie’s spirit keepeth watch for me, 


—____s-——___—__ 


TO W. H. ACKLEN. 
BY EMMA NASH. 


*Mip flowers so fair, 
»>Mid roses rare, 
You wander forth at eve; 
In the sun’s decline 
You sit ’neath the pine, 
When day from the grasses takes leave, 


Oh! think of me then ; 
You may depend 
My thoughts are oft of thee— 
For who could forget, 
When once they have met 
With a soul and a heart so free? 


Oh! think of me when 
The birds do blend 
Their voices with the breeze; 
When the sun lays down 
His golden-tipped crown, 
Throwing a sweet kiss to the trees, 


Oh! think of me when 
The stars do lend 
Their light to the quiet sky; 
When the moon is up 
From her silver cup, 
Sipping the light due with a sigh. 


Oh! think of me then; 
You may depend 
My thoughts are oft of thee— 
For who could forget, 
When once they have met 
With a heart and a soul so free? 





A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST, 


“You will dine with me on Thanksgiving 
Day, will you not? Itis but a poor table I can 
offer you, nowadays ; not what I once spread.” 

**T will come.”’ 

So they parted at the street corner; an old 
gentleman and one who, if not old, was past 
the period of middle age. Old cronies they 
were, who for twenty-five years had not seen 
each other’s faces, and who, meeting by what 
is called accident; made the engagement just 
recorded. Barton Wolverton, nearly eighty 
years of age, and Ciement Rayberg, some 
twenty years younger, had been in the same 
house of business for fourteen years, then their 
paths in life diverged, and this was their first 
handgrasp for a quarter of a century. 

The Thanksgiving dinner had been cleared 
from the table; and the two drew their chairs 
closer to the fire for the confidential after-din- 
ner chat, in which so often heart speaks to 
heart, and long-buried secrets often are more 
up for friendly discussion. 

“Tell me, now, Barton, how the world has 
served you,”’ said the younger man, after a re- 
cital of a life experience that has no connection 
with my story. 

‘** How the world hasserved me! It is rather 
a sad story for Thanksgiving Day. These 
anniversaries press hard upon sore hearts, old 
friend, and this one is painful beyond expres- 
sion tome. Yet, God be thanked for all His 
mercies !’’ he added, reverently, ‘‘I have been 
rich, I am very poor, I am lonely, childless, 
widowed, and fast hurrying to the grave; but 
I can still kneel down on this day, truly thank- 
ful for what is still spared to me.”’ 

“Will it pain you to tell me how it is you 
are poor and lonely? When I last heard from 
you, your wealth was large, and—Emma’’— 

‘* When you and I parted, I was, as you say, 
wealthy ; a wife I loved sat at my table, and 
two brave sonsshared our love. They all died, 
one after another, but there was still money 
leftme. It was one Thanksgiving Day, twenty-. 
four years ago, before Emma, my wife, died, 
when we were mourning for our last child, that 
we were invited to spend the day with a friend 
some twenty miles from the city. Among the 
guests there was a widow lady, who had been 
a schoolmate of Emma’s, with one child, a 
little girl, about four years old. Her name 
was Mattie Haines; indeed, mother and child 
bore the same name. Before the day was over, 
Emma had won from her old schoolmate a 
story of poverty and distress that moved her 
to beg me to offer her a home, until such time 
as she could find employment. We were very 
lonely in our great house, and were only too 
glad to hear the voice of a child ringing again 
through the rooms. Some light employment 
of sewing satisfied Mrs. Haines’ scruples about 
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depeudence, and she remained with us until she 
died, leaving little Mattie, then ten years old, 
to our care. Two years later Emma too died. 

“T can never tell you, Clement, what my 
adopted child was to me, filling the place of all 
my own dear ones gone before. She was the 
darling of my heart, and repaid my love by the 
affection and tenderness of a daughter. I can- 
not tell you whether she was beautiful to other 
eyes than mine; but to me her face was lovely 
beyond all description, and her gentleness and 
sweetness such as I can never describe. 

“*T have said that Thanksgiving Day is now 
the most painful of anniversaries to me, but it 
was then our great yearly festival. Not a day 
for company, but the day we spent together ; 
the day we celebrated as the one upon which 
we first met, the day when most sincerely we 
gave thanks that we were thus thrown to- 
gether, each in the future to save the other 
from utter loneliness. It was again to become 
a day of association. Mattie was eighteen 
years old when the day appointed for Thanks- 
giving fell also upon her birthday. This was a 
double event that called for some extra rejoic- 
ing, so my darling and I had a dinner party. I 
have now to tell you of a third person, a son of 
an old friend, who had risen from an unim- 
portant position in my employ to that of con- 
fidential clerk. Charles Garrett was ten years 
older than Mattie, but they were fast friends, 
and much together; so I was not surprised, 
nor, indeed, grieved, when our birthday festival 
and Thanksgiving party proved also the occa- 
sion for some whispered vows between my 
clerk and my child, which they came to me to 
sanction and bless. 

**T did bless them, Clement. I trusted 
Charles Garrett with the care of my dearest 
treasure, and just before the wedding day I 
made him my partner in business. Many, 
later, blamed me, because I soon after began to 
exercise an old man’s privilege, and gradually 
left my business cares more and more in my 
partner’s control. Could I have given Mattie 
to him, if I had not believed him honorable 
and true to the heart’s core? They lived with 
me, my children. It was not long before I saw 
that Mattie was drooping. Cheerful and sweet 
as ever, she was growing pale, with a look in 
her soft eyes that was something like fear. 
Fear, Clement! It was fear. He began by 
neglect, sometimes a harsh word to the young 
wife, who had never known any but the most 
loving of words and looks. Four years later 
thecrashcame. He had speculated in the name 
of the firm till we were ruined. Then came 
scenes of despair and remorse that were heart- 
rending to witness. We gave up everything— 
house, furniture, business—and started anew 
in life. But the bitterest trial was still to come. 
Charles was offered a position at the West by 
a gentleman who probably knew nothing of the 
cause of our failure.”’ 





** Did you not publish that ?”’ 

“He was Mattie’s husband, old friend. He 
went to his new home, and his wife accom- 
panied him. If they were only happy, I could 
bear my own shere of the poverty and loneli- 
ness; but a demon has entered their new home, 
the demon that is most powerful to create 
misery—intemperance. What Mattie suffers 
I can only guess or glean from hearsay. All 
her letters are cheerful and loving, and from 
her own hard earnings she sends often trifles 
to her old father, sometimes a delicacy of her 
own cooking or preserving, sometimes a litth 
piece cf needlework. My darling! my darling! 
where are you this Thanksgiving Day?” 

There was a moment of silence in the room, 
now fast gathering the glooms of a winter twi- 
light. The old friends grasped hands in silence. 

A stir near the door passed unheeded for a 
moment, and then a black-robed figure came 
near to where Barton Wolverton was seated, 
His bowed head was gathered gently into lov- 
ing arms, and a voice, low and sweet, full of 
tender love, said ‘‘ Father, may I come home?” 

So much was she in his heart, so near always 
in spirit, that he was not even startled. Only 
folding her closely in his arms, he said: 
Charles?” 

‘* Dead, father, a few weeks since. He died 
peacefully and penitent. Wecan give thanks 
for him, my father. I can find some employ- 
ment’’— 

**Hush! hush! dearone. We are not so poor 
as that. You are mine, again ; come home to 
me once more upon Thanksgiving Day.” 





a a 


MEMORY’S TREASURES. 
BY FRANCES E. KINGSLEY. 

On ty a flower, given to m~ 
On a summer day most fair— 

A rose, whose grace and perfume rare 

Time cannot take from me. 

Only a whisper, borne to me 
On the dewy breath of eve— 

A whisper, low, and yet, believe, 

*T will long remembered be. 

Only the pressure of a hand, 

The glance of a wistful eye, 
A blessed spirit hovering nigh, 

So sweet to understand. 

Only a kiss, not much, I know, 
For those who had been friends ; 
My fears and doubts it ends— 

Night falleth ; let us go. 


— ~~ 


PURCHASE not friends by gifts ; when thou 
ceasest to give such will cease to love.—Fuiler. 
Ir you would be pungent, be brief, for it is 
with words as with sunbeams—the more they 
are condensed the deeper they burn.—Southey. 
AVARICE reigns most in those who have 
but few qualities to recommend them. This is 
a weed that will grow in a barren soil.— Hughes. 
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HALLOWE’EN. 
BY HELEN ELLIOTT, 


THE Barlowes were English, and, wherever 
they moved, kept up their English habits and 
customs. Mr. Barlowe was addicted to roast 
beef, plum pudding, and pale ale. I heard him 
say once, when he was in a speculative mood, 
that ‘‘ he supposed he could live without plum 
pudding, but, as for enduring existence with- 
out roast beef, that was out of the question.”’ 
And I believe him. I think he would have 
insisted upon having it, even in a community 
of vegetarians, where such a thing would be 
looked upon as an enormity. 

The Barlowes moved from England, first to 
India, which place Mr. Barlowe pronounced too 
hot; next to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where a 
residence of two years inclined him to think it 
too cold. My story now finds them settled in 
a large town on the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio River. 

The family consisted of five persons; the 
father, mother, and three daughters. The 
eldest, Nell, was twenty-one, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, and with a cordial, joyous manner. 
Everybody admired and loved Nell Barlowe. 
The children in the neighborhood thought her 
an angel, and so did Ned Graham. Poor Ned! 
He and Nell had been engaged for two bright 
morths, when they managed to quarrel about 
a photograph, which Nell had given to a friend. 
Ned said “she ought not to give her photo- 
graph to any gentleman friend, young or old.”’ 
Nell said she ‘would do as she liked.” So 
Master Ned marches down town the same 
evening, gets a commission as lieutenant, and 
leaves the place, without bidding Nell good- 
by. My lady cried incessantly for two days. 
Ned’s sister, Anna, called on Nell to scold her 
for sending Ned into the army, found how dis- 
heartened she was, soothed her, and promised 
to arrange matters. 

The second daughter, Lou, was the opposite 
of Nell in every respect. She had black hair 
and eyes, her manners were stately, and her 
disposition so reticent that persons on first ac- 
quaintance were apt to call her haughty. 

Last of all, Miss Maud, aged ten. 

One holiday in particular the Barlowes Joved 
to keep, as it seemed to bring them nearer to 
their far-off English home, and that was Hal- 
lowe’en. Their custom was to give achildren’s 
party on that night, ostensibly for Maud; but, 
as Nell planned it, saw that it was carried 
through, and entered into the enjoyment of the 
children with as much heart and spirit as if 
she were a child herself, I am of the opinion 
that the party was for Nell, and no one else. 

This Hallowe’en I speak of finds Nell at the 
front door, the entrance barred by a broom to 
keep the witches ont, and encouraging a group 
of little girls to step over it, which they do in 
great glee, raising their feet unnecessarily high. 





Except one, Lulu Beck, who sits on the top 
step disconsolately, refusing to enter, and more 
afraid of the broom than she is of the witches. 
After some coaxing, and finding it useless, Nell 
carries the broom away, and allows the child 
entrance in the usual manner. 

Then they proceed with the business of the 
evening. The first duty to be performed is to 
pull molasses candy. Nell waits on a dozen 
little ones at once, and pulls a piece of candy 
for half as many more. Lulu, always in trou- 
ble, winds a piece of hers in a half-hardened 
state around her neck, where it seems inclined 
affectionately to remain, in spite of all Nell’s 
efforts toremove it. The candy at last is done; 
braided, twisted, and put into innumerable 
shapes. Most of the girls wrapping theirs up 
with many coverings of paper, and undoing it 
every two minutes to take a bite. 

Now for ‘“‘Snap-dragon.” Nell brings in a 
platter heaped up with raisins. She pours 
some alcohol on them, and sets it on fire. As 
soon as it burns well, the girls snatch at the 
raisins, whirling the little fire-balls through the 
air; and, when they fall, scrambling for them, 
not caring in the least for their having been on 
the floor. Nell watches this game anxiously, 
and is rather glad when it is concluded. 

‘What shall we do next?” the children cry, 

“We will tell fortunes now,” says Nell. 
She puts nuts on the fire to burn, in order to 
find out who loves them best. She tells their 
fortunes by pouring hot lead in a tumbler of 
water, and by cards. But the best way of all 
is this: She brings a basin of water into the 
room, a pan of ashes, and the wing of a goose, 
and sets them on the floor. A little girl has 
her eyes bandaged, the rest looking on joy- 
ously. The position of the basin, etc., is 
changed, and the child is to grope her way to 
one of them. If she puts her hand into the 
ashes, she wil! die an old maid; if she touches 
the wing of the goose, she will marry an old 
man; if it is the water, she will marry for 
love. Molly Guild, after making a prodigious 
flourish in the air, just tips the ashes with the 
ends of her fingers, without resting in them, 
and plunges them boldly, almost up to her 
elbow, in the water. 

‘“‘What does that mean?” the girls ask of 
Nell. 

‘That means,” says Nell, oracularly, “ that 
she won’t get married until late in life, but she 
will marry for love at last.’ 

Lulu, when it comes hr turn, grasps a whole 
handful of ashes. 

** Ah! ba!” sing out the children, “Lulu is 
to be an old maid.”’ 

“T won’t!”’ says Lulu, defiantly. 

One girl oversets the basin of water, which 
puts an end to the fortune-telling. 

““Now,’’ Molly Guild proposes, ‘‘ Nelly, go 
down the cellar stairs backwards, and try if you 
can see your sweetheart over your shoulder.” 


‘ 
At 
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Nell demurs at first, but to please the children 
at last consents. There are no cellar stairs in 
the house, but those descending into the base- 
ment will do as well. In the entry below there 
are three doors. The one on the right hand 
belongs to the kitchen, that on the left to the 
coal-cellar, and the one opposite the stairs, 
having its upper part of glass, leads into the 
garden. They turn off the gas for the two 
entries, and Nell begins to go down stairs 
backwards in solemn silence, the children 
crowding round the banisters at the top, gig- 
gling and pushing each other. She reaches the 
last step, and turns her head, when a pair of 
warm lips are pressed to hers. With a loud 
scream, Nell rushes up stairs and into the par- 
lor, the children fiying, too, like leaves before 
the wind. Nell is as much scared as they. 

‘Nelly! Nelly!” calls a familiar voice, and 
Lieutenant Ned Graham puts his handsome 
head in at the door. 

Whata joyful surprise! Nell isso surprised, 
in fact, that she kisses him before all the little 
girls, and immediately feelsimmensely ashamed 
of having done it. ‘‘ How did you come there, 
Ned?” she asks him. 

**T heard from mother that you were having 
a Hallowe’en party,” he answered, “‘and 
thought I would steal round by the glass door, 
and see what you were doing. When I saw 
you going down stairs backwards, Nell, I knew 
what you were at; you know we have often 
talked of it. But don’t let me spoil the sport. 
We will have time enough to talk over every- 
thing ; I have come home on a furlough.” 

** Nell is going to make a fate cake,”’ here in- 
terrupted Molly Guild, ‘‘and I wish she would 
begin now.” 

“Yes, do, Nelly,” says Ned, “and I will 
help you eatit. How is it made?” 

“You mix an egg-shell full of butter, and one 
of sugar, and one of flour together,’’ explains 
Molly, ‘‘and bake it over the fire. Nobody 
must laugh or say a word while it is doing, and 
then you dream over a piece of it.’’ 

She looks so serious about it that Ned laughs. 
Nelly sets to work; and, after various failures 
on the part of the children to keep silence, 
owing to Ned’s mischievousness, manages to 
bake a cake in the griddle over the fire. It is 
then cut up; all the girls take a piece, and 
make a wish over it. Ned takes his along 
with the rest, with such an awe-struck expres- 
sion that it is beyond the power of a human 
being not to laugh. 

Supper is just over when some one rings the 
bell, and all simultaneously glance at the clock. 
Half-past ten! Who would have thought it so 
late? The servants arrive for the children, 
and the bustle of departure takes place. The 
girls crowd round Nelly to kiss her good-night, 
every one but Lulu, who is discovered, after a 
search, in the next room, sitting in a corner, 





her face in her hands, and cryivg in a business- 
like manner truly heart-rending. 

‘““What is the matter, dear Lulu?’’ asks 
Nelly, caressingly. 

“Why,” sobs Lulu, * Molly Guild says I am 
to be an old maid sure now, and wear spectacles, 
and have red hair like Miss Simpson.’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ exclaims Nelly. ‘How is 
your hair ever going to turn red when it is 
dark brown now? And, besides, you have 
not dreamed on your fate cake, yet ; perhaps 
that will tell you differently.” 

Lulu listens comforted, and concludes, after 
a second’s deliberation, to defer her lamenta- 
tions until she has further revealings from fate, 

‘Come and take breakfast with us to-mor- 
row, Lulu, and tell us your dream,” says 
Nelly, kindly, with the parting kiss. “And 
you come too,”’ nodding to Ned, who is standing 
near. 

Now, I will not follow all this young couple 
have to say to each other, else my story will 
be as long as Ned was getting to the garden 
gate. 

Next morning at breakfast, after the chatter 
had somewhat subsided, Nelly turned to Lula, 
who was seated at her right hand according to 
promise. ‘* What did you dream, Lulu?” 

“T dreamed I married a princess,’’ answered 
Lulu, radiantly, whereat they all laughed. 

“ And I dreamed,” said Ned, “ that I came 
home on a furlough, and married a certain 
young lady before my stay was out. What do 
you think of that for a dream, Mr. Barlowe?” 

‘*Rubbish !”’ growled Mr. Barlowe, under his 
breath, and, I am sorry to say, with his mouth 
full. 

“‘ Not rubbish, is it, Mrs. Barlowe? I think 
my dream ought to come true.” 

Mrs. Barlowe smiled assent. She regarded 
this young man, the son of her husband’s old 
friend, with motherly affection, and the match 
was the darling wish of her heart. So, between 
the two, by dint of laughing appeal and cogent 
reasoning, they soon induced Mr. Barlowe to 
give his consent to Ned’s plan. Nell’s ap 
proval was not asked, but she did not appear 
much aggrieved thereby. 

Only five days for preparation! Fancy the 
bustle and confusion! For Nell declared that 
everything must be done for her that could be 
done in so skort a time. How the girls and 
their mother flew round, worrying over the 
sewing-girls, dress-makers, confectioners, ete. ! 

At last all was finished, and the eventful 
evening had arrived. With it the guests, 
bridesmaids, flowers, clergyman, and last, but 
not least, the bridal dress reached home in 
time. In which Nelly descended to the parlor, 
in a glory of lace, orange flowers, and white 
veil, looking her loveliest, and knew she did, 
too, the little witch! As for how Ned looked, 
that is a matter of no consequence, the bride is 
always the chief attraction. 
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The wedding vows were uttered, the ring 
safe and secure on Nell’s finger, and she re- 
ceived, half-smiling, half-tearful, the congratu- 
lations of parents and friends. The supper 
next received due attention from the guests, for 
the hour of the evening train had approached 
unaccountably fast; and Nelly, hardly more 
than glancing at the table, hastily changed her 
dress for a gray travelling suit, and bade good- 
by to all, returning once again to give that 
dear mother, whose loving care had watched 
over her through infancy and youth, another 
and last kiss. 


How shall I describe the parting of the mar- 
ried lovers, when, Ned’s furlough at an end, 
he was obliged to return to the army? My 
pen fails me. Nelly sat on the sofa in the par- 
lor, declaring, between sobs, ‘‘that she knew 
Ned would be killed, and she would never see 
him again !’’ 

Ned wore much the same expression on his 
face that he would have had, if he had been 
attending his own funeral. 

Last strapping of trunks ! 
Hand-shaking and kisses all round. ‘God 
bless you, my boy!’ ‘‘Good-by, my darling, 
darling little wife!!” 

Oh! dismal! I leave you to imagine the 
rest. When the last hand-shake was over, and 
the carriage had disappeared down the street, 
no one daring to watch it for fear of ill luck, 
Nell went up stairs. Mother Barlowe sat at 
the window, staring at the houses opposite, 
and Father Barlowe marched up and down 
the room in solemn silence for half an hour, 
Mother Barlowe then ascended the stairs, 
with the intention of comforting Nelly, if pos- 
sible, knocked unavailingly at her door, and 
returned to assume the same position as before. 
Another silence, and Lou went on the same 
errand. 

“Why is she gone so long, I wonder ?” said 
Mr. Barlowe, moving restlessly about, feeling 
much, but as incapable of affording consola- 
tion as a big brown bear. Another march, and 
then Father Barlowe walked with resolute 
steps into the dining-room, and up to the side- 
board, where he unfastened a bottle of pale 
ale, and, after some demonstration on the part 
of cork and foam, he managed to fill a goblet 
brimming fall. This he carried to Nelly, and 
commanded her with a grim air, slightly tine- 
tured with pity, to drink, which Nelly did, ap- 
preciating the intention. 

From this date Nelly lived, the long winter 
through, chiefly on letters. Good, long letters 
they were, truly, of twelve, sixteen, and eigh- 
teen pages; arriving irregularly, sometimes 
three or four in a week, at others six together, 
and an interval without any. The closing 
week of May came, ang Nelly had had no letter 
for ten days, but as that had happened several 
times before, she did not feel uneasy. Six 
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weeks had passed, and still no letters, neither 
had his family received word from him. Nelly 
doubled the number of her own, and sent mes- 
sages by friends to Ned. At the end of two 
months she became seriously alarmed. The 
family read the papers diligently, gleaning up 
every item concerning ‘he regiment. 

One morning a gentleman called, whom Nelly 
remembered as a friend of Ned’s. She hurried 
to the parlor with the card iw@her hand, inquir- 
jng, almost before they had exchanged the 
usual civilities, whether he was direct from 
the army, and if he had brought a letter from 
Ned. 

Mr. Holcombe regarded her so compassion- 
ately, and hesitated so long in his answer, that 
Nelly said, with blanched face, ‘‘If you have 
any ill news to tell me, pray tell it quickly.” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Holeombe told his tale, 
with much circumlocution, and sundry breaks. 
He said that Ned had been sent with a com- 
pany as guard to a wagon train some miles 
from Battle Creek, Tennessee, and while rest- 
ing with the men under the trees of a farm- 
yard, a dash had been made upon them by the 
enemy. A fight had ensned, and the enemy 
proving victorious, our men fled. Ned had 
never turned up, and whether wounded or dead 
no one knew. 

Nelly listened to this story much relieved, 
and turning to her mother, who was just en- 
tering, calmly repeated it, evidently determined 
to believe that no harm had happened to her 
husband. Now, Mrs. Barlowe settled imme- 
diately to the fact that the worst had come to 
pass. 

Mr. Holcombe took his leave, glad that he 
had not been obliged to witness a trying scene. 

Nell, on her father’s return home, besought 
him to take her to Tennessee to find Ned, who 
was wounded, she was sure, and needed her 
care. 

Mr. Barlowe endeavored to dissuade her from 
the journey, told her he would go himself, and 
do all that was necessary, but to no purpose. 
Nelly declared her place was by her suffering 
husband’s side. Therefore, they made ready 
what little they needed, and the morning found 
them on the train bound for Tennessee. No 
food passed Nelly’s lips, no sleep came to her 
eyes. The train, although moving swiftly, 
seemed to her to creep. Hurry! hurry! was 
the sole thought of her mind. 

The locality reached at last, they tried to 
find the house themselves from Mr. Holeombe’s 
description, travelled miles in the wrong di- 
rection, listened to a story about an entirely 
different man, and were obliged to retrace their 
steps. 

The regiment Ned had belonged to was en- 
camped, with others, at Battle Creek. They 
sought the captain of his company there, and 
he went back with them to the house where 
he had last been seen. 
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The woman who owned the house was very 
kind. She told the group that an officer, 
answering the description Nelly gave, had 
been wounded on the day of the skirmish, two 
months previous, and had died there. That he 
had been buried with some dead in a trench. 
Nelly gave a groan of anguish. The woman 
further said she would show them where, if 
they liked ; had supposed that the gentleman, 
despite his North@rn uniform, belonged to the 
Southern army. Nelly made a move towards 
the door, and the rest of the party followed. 

Their hostess led them across the yard in 
front, and to the edge of a cornfield separated 
from the dusty road by a crooked rail-fence. 
In a corner of this fence Nell’s quick eye de- 
scried a wide mound, on top of which a couple 
of purple thistles taunted, half-concealing a 
forlorn little board, on whose sides were painted 
in black letters the names of the dead. The 
blazing noon-day sun was pouring his blinding 
rays on this dreary scene. 

Ah me! this was the last resting-place of 
gallant, brown-eyed, laughter-loving Ned. The 
wretched little widow laid her head down 
among the parched grass and wept bitter tears, 
tears like drops of blood. The eyes of the 
lookers-on grew dim, and Mr. Barlowe ab- 
stractedly gathered a handful of thisties and 
feathery white flowers, kept afterwards by his 
daughter all her life. 

Useless to try and take the body up out of a 
grave of fifteen, to bury in the cemetery at 
home, as had been Mrs. Barlowe’s tearful sug- 
gestion. The Southern woman cared for Nelly 
as a mother might have done. ‘ Poor lamb!” 
she called her. Ned’s uniform, penknife, re- 
volver and leather belt had been left in her 
possession. These she returned to Nelly, re- 
fusing aught in pay, good soul. A pocket of 
the coat contained two old letters of Nelly’s, 
and one of Ned’s to her, begun in pencil. 

The two, father and daughter, turned their 
faces homeward, there to be received by the 
sympathizing mother, upon whose bosom Nelly 
poured out all her sorrow. Grief, fatigue, and 
fasting combined, made her ill, and she hoped 
in her despair that she would die. But this 
was only the momentary wish of a sick mind 
and heart. For Nelly was a Christian, anxious 
to perform her duty for the love of God, and 
knowing that there was much for her to do in 
the world, even though her bright hopes were 
laid in the dust, and she should never have 
another happy hour. Neither was she of a 
selfish disposition, inclined, because of her own 
despondency, to throw a gloom over the family 
circle. No, she took her place among them as 
soon as she was able, trying to pursue her 
usual occupations with as much interest as 
she could master. Thanking with wan smiles 
the unwearied efforts of parents and sisters to 
turn her thoughts from the one subject, and 
raise her spirits, 








With such pale cheeks and dressed in the 
deepest mourning, she looked like a fading lily. 
Mr. Barlowe watched his favorite daughter 
with wistful eyes, doing for her kind things ia 
various odd ways. For the drooping of his 
fair-haired Nelly saddened him. 

Lulu Beck spent a great deal of her time 
with Nelly, consoling and petting her in her 
childish fashion, saying sometimes in a sage 
little whisper, ‘“‘I know that Ned is not dead; 
I am sure he will come back again.’”’ Sending 
with the words such a thrill through Nelly’s 
heart, that it was almost more than she could 
bear. 

The summer months wore on, oppressive 
days of heat and languor. Nelly grew more 
and more fragile, and with failing health her 
courage was fast waning away, despite her 
brave endeavors to bear with fortitude the 
trial God had sent her. 

On the 31st of October a severe headache 
obliged her to remain in bed, sorely against her 
will. Through her mind revolved continually 
the events of the past year, that miserable 
grave in the South holding its place as the 
predominant image. Compelling herself to 
rise, although still far from well, she joined 
the family, seeking relief by companionship 
from distracting thought. 

At dusk she seated herself near the door in 
the parlor, which opened immediately upon the 
garden. With her hand covering her face, ab- 
sorbed in thought, time passed unheeded, until, 
feeling a gentle touch on her shoulder, she 
looked up with a start. The gas had been lit, 
and Lulu was standing before her, with a huge 
ball of yarn hugged up to her breast. A ball 
that Lulu had been working at the livelong 
day, winding three together, belonging to her 
grandmother, to produce thisone. She fancied, 
child-like, that much of the charm lay in the 
largeness of the ball. 

“What are you going to do with that, 
dearie ?”’ inquired Nelly. 

‘‘“Why, don’t you remember, Nelly?” an- 
swered Lulu. “It is Hallowe’en. You take 
the end of this worsted in your hand, and roll 
the ball into the dark, and your true love will 
lift it.” 

Nelly put her hand before her eyes, and the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. Lulu did not 
notice her emotion. She placed the yarn in 
Nelly’s hand, and shut the fingers upon it one 
by one ; then gave the ball aslight push, which 
sent it rolling off of Nelly’s lap, and, giving a 
whirl or two, disappeared out of the door. 

Lulu heard it thump softly on each step as 
it fell on it, and also heard a step upon the 
gravel. The child was standing with her little 
neck leaned forward, listening eagerly ; and, at 
this sound, Nelly straightened herself, and, 
putting her hand cn Luju’s head, watched the 
door breathlessly. The yarn slackened, and 
then drew taut, as the sailors say, as though 
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some one had lifted the ball, and drawn it to 
him. Nearer and nearer advanced the well- 
known step; and, when the dear old face of 
Ned, haggard and pale as a ghost, appeared at 
the door, Nelly stretched her arms towards 
him, gasped ‘‘ Ned !”’ and fainted. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, walked into the 
room, and raised the insensible form in his 
arms, retreating with it to the sofa, where he 
sat down with her head upon his shoulder. 

Lulu, at this, fled affrighted into the other 
parlor, uttering, as she went, piercing little 
screams. 

The alarmed household rushed to the rescue, 
to find Ned bending anxiously over Nelly, and 
half-fearing that his sudden return had caused 
her death. But happiness never kills any one, 
and Nelly soon recovered. 

Oh! the scene that ensued, and the joy of 
that family! Mr. Barlowe shook Ned’s hand 
with such a hearty pressure that his friendly 
digits left black and blue marks on the unfor- 
tunate member for weeks after. A tear actu- 
ally hopped to that good man’s eye, traversed 
the broad expanse of cheek, and lodged on the 
toe of his boot. His next movement was to 
leave the house for a few moments, returning, 
ere long, hatless and panting, with Ned’s 
widowed mother and two young sisters to add 
their affectionate welcome and delight to the 
general happiness. 

And now I must tell how Ned happened to 
come back at all. It seems that he really was 
wounded on the day of the skirmish, though 
not severely, and was immediately sent to 
prison. But, before his departure, a soldier, 
who had fancied Ned’s clothes and effects, 
made him exchange them for his old rags. 

This soldier had a slight attack of hemor- 
rhage of the lungs in the morning, brought on 
by the excitement of the fight. Ned supposed 
it must have increased, and that he died that 
very afternoon, and no doubt was buried in the 
trench. The woman who had charge of the 
house that eventful noon was not the same one 
who was so kind to Nelly. Hence the cause 
of the mistake. Ned, with others, had made 
his escape from prison, and, with the aid of a 
friend that he had found in a Southern village, 
had been enabled to proceed straight home. 
Another kiss ended the narrative. 

*O Nelly!’’ said Lulu, giving her a smother- 
ing embrace, “‘I brought Ned back again. If 
I were you, I would keep Hallowe’en every 
year as long as I lived.’’ 

“Indeed, I will,” said Nelly, smiling. And 
80 6he did. 
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CIVILITY costs nothing—nay, is something 
to-your credit.— Punch. 

THE mind ought sometimes to be amused, 
that it may the better return to thought, and 
to itself.— Phedrus. 





THE WINDOW. 
BY M. W. HACKELTON, 


TuE silent window, where I sit, 
Hung o’er with vines, and coo] with shade, 
Is filled with varying dreams, that flit 
Across my sky-like pictures made 
On waves of glass 
By clouds that pass 
When storms are silent laid. 


A gleam of morn, a glimpse of spring, 
A jewelled landscape, fresh and fair, 
With wealth of burstiflg buds, that fling 
A tender fragrance on the air, 
That trembles still 
With music’s thrill 
Re-echoed everywhere. 


A flash of summer splendor now, 
A crimson flush, a golden gleam, 
And soft winds sigh, and roses bow 
Their royal heads above the stream, 
Where side by side 
Two lovers glide 
In hope’s enchanting dream. 


A village church, a simple wreath, 
A sound of hymns, a silence made, 
When down the aisle, with fluttering breath, 
She walks beside him, half-afraid 
The vow to speak, 
Which naught may break, 
Till life’s warm pulse be stayed. 


Then softly swells a mystic strain, 
As o’er an unknown sea they sweep, 
While moonlight weaves her glittering chain 
Of gems across the sparkling deep, 
And time is fleet 
Where love is sweet, 
And storm and sorrow sleep. 


A shadow shrouds the darkening pane; 
The gathering night, the tempest’s wing, 
The moaning wind the sobbing rain, 
Sweep by my window shuddering ; 
The roses die, 
The bark drifts by, 
A wrecked and broken thing. 


And, counting o’er the swift years flown, 
In storm or sunshine passing by, 
I watch far off a land unknown, 
Whose fields in cloudless splendor lie, 
And storm, and night, 
And sorrow’s blight 
Come not its dwellings nigh. 
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FLATTERY is a sort of bad money to which 
our vanity gives currency.—Rochefoucauld. 


GETTING OVER IT.—Strangely do some peo- 
ple talk of “getting over’’ a great sorrow ; 
overleaping it, passing it by, thrusting it into 
oblivion. Notso. Noone ever does that—at 
least, no nature which can be touched by the 
feeling of grief at all. The only way is to pass 
through the ocean of affliction solemnly, slowly, 
with humility and faith—as the Israelites 
passed through the sea. Then its very waves 
of misery will divide, and become, to us, a wall 
on the right side and on the left, until the gulf 
narrows and narrows before our eyes, and we 
land safe on the opposite shore.— Miss Muloch. 
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DOCTOR GRACE. 
BY CARROLL WEST. 


I. 


EARLY in the spring of ’64 I went to a wa- 
ter-cure. My husband, being a naval officer, 
was on duty, and I went alone. Went in fear 
and trembling; prepared to endure anything, 
in the way of sights or sounds, that could 
shock a fastidious a, chang: or make a 
nervous woman more hervous; and found my 
fancies ludicrously exaggerated. 

There was fiothing of the lunatic-asylum—as 
one friend had cheerfully suggested—about it. 
Indeed, I wondered for the first few days 
where all the invalids were, and could not real- 
ize that the lively, make-the-best-of-it ladies, 
whom I met at table—as cheerful over their 
cracked wheat and weak tea as if they were 
broiled chicken and coffee—were the “‘ suffer- 
ers’’ I had expected to meet. 

True, they were not so pretty to look at on 
their way to the bath-rooms—in dressing- 
gowns, sans hoops and sans chignon—as in the 
stylish walking-suit, or gymnast’s costume ; or 
the sweeping train of silk, in which they ap- 
peared at tea or in the drawing-room, or prome- 
naded the long veranda in early evening. But 
the consciousness of looking not a whit better, 
during one’s journey to the damp regions, soon 
reconciled me to the inevitable. I had become 
as contented as a kitten, when a real shock 
startled me. 

Doctor Howe wound up some medical advice 
by suggesting that I might find some relief, for 
the distressing neuralgia in my head, through 
mesmerism, and added: “I will send Doctor 
Grace to you. She seems to have not a little 
influence !” 

*** Shel’ A. woman, and a doctor!” I ex- 
claimed. “I willnotseeher! I’d rather have 
the neuralgia !” 

The good doctor smiled in his quiet way at 
my vehemence, and, laying his cool fingers on 
my bounding pulse said: ‘‘Do not be so 
alarmed. She is a perfect lady. You would 
not suspect her of being strong-minded !”’ 

*T do not believe ‘a perfect lady’ would 
enter a man’s profession. And of course she 
is strong-minded! I can imagine her: a large- 
framed, muscular woman, with large feet and 
strong, ungent!le hands; she has a firm-set 
mouth, with thin lips; a Roman nose ; small, 
Piercing, icy eyes of faded grayish-green ; and 
thin, unstylish hair, which, in its contempt of 
fashion, betrays her tendencies. Her voice is 
harsh, conceited and patronizing to weak wo- 
men like myself. And her walk is with heavy, 
ponderous step, as ‘I am Sir Oracle.’”’ 

The doctor leaned back in his chair and 
laughed heartily. Some one called him, and 
as he left the room he looked back to say: 
“Very well, I won’t send her. 


She has only- 





come in on the last train from visiting a pa- 
tient, and probably is very tired.”’ 

That night, at tea, I saw a woman at the 
traveller’s table, the very counterpart of what 
I had described ; and I did not need to hear one 
of the waiters address her to know that she 
was Doctor Grace. 

The next day was one of those heavenly Sun- 
days which come to us sometimes in early May. 
I stood gazing so long at the budding trees and 
springing grass, breathing in the delicious fra- 
grance, and listening to the murmurs of awak- 
ening nature, that the chapel bell had ceased, 
and service had commenced, ere I entered 

I was glad to find a seat near the door, and 
dropped into one suggested by a pleasing young 
lady, whom—upon stealing a long look at—I 
found was some new-comer I had not seen. 
She struck me as one of the most quiet women 
I had ever seen. There was the intensest 
repose about her ; not in any way constrained 
or awkward—indeed, the very reverse; it was 
soothing and restful ; as nearly allied to the 
outer life of serene May as it could be, and 
having the same contagious influences. 

A peaceful dreaminess stole over me, which 
was noi drowsiness by any means, but some- 
thing which took me out of myself. I won- 
dered if it was because I was gazing so intently 
on the small hands—the one so white, tender, 
and dimpled, lying in the other, encased in a 
neat-fitting glove of sober gray—that I had 
become quieted, for the spell remained. unbro- 
ken, until she moved to find, in her tiny blue- 
velvet prayer-book, the hymn given out— 
** Jesus, Saviour of my soul’’—and offered to 
share the book with me. 

I raised my eyes to thank her, and met the 
“sweetest eyes were ever seen,” full, deep, 
lustrous, dark blue; eyes which smiled a re- 
cognition of my thanks. Then I forgot them 
in listening to her voice. She sang low and 
soft, but as clear and melodious, and without 
effort, as a bird. A pure child-like voice, as if 
to sing were as easy as to speak; and at the 
same time there were a richness and a touch 
of sadness which no child, except by intuition, 
could have. 

Perhaps her voice was touching in every- 
thing, for even the responses, low-uttered a8 
they were, were harmony itself. In fact I 
forgot my own responses, except a semi-ocea- 
sional “ miserable sinner,’’ in listening to hers. 
And through the sermon she was so quiet, so ab- 
sorbed, that her mood controlled mine, and my 
jarring nerves settled into peace. Only once. 
The preacher, in speaking of the holy spirit of 
sacrifice, said: ‘I have seen gentle, tender 
women bear with that patience which only 
women and the saintliest of men ever know, 
hunger, not only of body and mind, but of 
heart (which God knows is hardest), or pov- 
erty, desertion, and undeserved disgrace. For 
love’s sake, you will say ; because womep wil- 
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lingly endure where they love. No, not for 
love’s sake !—where love and even respect were 
dead—for duty’s sake. Is there no sacrifice, 
then, which God accepts, in doing a duty which 
costs so much? Shall God take, for His Son’s 
sake, your gold and your frankincense, and 
refuse the myrrh of the weary-hearted ? 

“You have seen a man lay aside some sweet 
vision of home and wife and children, some 
long-cherished ambition, some precious intel- 
lectual delight, and take up the loneliest and 
most unappreciated, or dreariest of monoton- 
ous lives, the most distasteful of humdrum em- 
ployments, because duty bade it. Not because 
of lack of aspiration after a fuller and more 
beautiful life; not from want of energy or 
will; nor because they loved it, as the world 
with its usual wisdom judges, but simply be- 
cause duty, or what seemed to him to be duty, 
demanded it! Never mind if the sacrifice be a 
mistake—never mind if it be wholly unappre- 
ciated by those for whom it is made, or cruelly 
misjudged by a censorious world ; God receives 
it, and the patient bearer of the cross shall 
hear the blessed words, ‘Inasmuch as Ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me!’” 

My fair neighbor was strangely moved. Her 
eyes deepened in their intense gaze ; her cheek 
flushed ; and when he so emphatically dwelt 
upon the dearest hopes, and loves, and dreams 
of life being laid aside—if with tears of agony, 
yet patiently—at duty’s call, her hands fiut- 
tered, and then held each other in a tight, close 
hold. 

It was but momentary. The serenity re- 
turned, and remained until the service was 
over, and all were gone, except the clergyman 
who had officiated, Doctor Howe, who stood 
beside him examining a lovely arrangement of 
wild flowers on the font, my unknown friend, 
and myself. I lingered to speak to the doctor, 
and she approached the Rev. Mr. —— and said : 
“T want to thank you, in the name of all 
who have suffered, for the comfort of your ser- 
mon.”’ , 

“T know of no one,’”’ Doctor Howe said in 
2 low tone, extending his hand to her, “ to 
whom the sermon better applies than yourself.” 

She blushed deeply. I stood, wondering 
what great deed this girlish little creature had 
ever done, when Doctor Howe approached, 
and with an inexplicable smile, introduced to 
me, as I understood him, “‘ Miss Colburn.”’ I 
saw her start and look at him in surprise. 
And then the firm, warm pressure of her hand 
restored my scattered senses; and when she 
said : “I was going into the woods; would you 
like the walk ?’’ I yielded to the sudden fasci- 
nation enveloping me, and consented. 

Leaving the cure-walls behind us, and the 
buzz of busy voices resounding on the long 
veranda, we walked briskly through the grove, 
past the sulphur-spring, to the broken rails in 





the fence, through which we easily crept, and 
found ourselves in the woods. On a knoll, 
where the sunshine filtered through the fresh- 
leaved trees with soft radiance, brightening up 
the wild violets at our feet, we sat down, and 
drank in the sweetness of the spring-time, and 
the beauty of the quiet valley stretched before 
us. Over head the twittering of the birds told 
of the homes they were building, and hopes 
that inspired them ; near flew the‘never-resting 
bee and the careless butterfly ; and we listened, 
and thought, and enjoyed. 

One of the greatest delights on such a day 
is to have the companionship of so congenial 
a friend that one may sit still and say nothing ; 
no entertaining to do, and no forced remarks, 
or senseless platitudes, to answer. We sat so 
a long time. At length an involuntary sigh 
from me broke the peace. Spring has an un- 
dertone of sadness, for it brings all the beauty, 
all the loveliness of bygone years, and yet 
cannot restore your lost youth, nor the dear 
dead autumn took away. 

Miss Colburn looked up quickly, saying: 
**You are tired. Shall we return?” 

**No,”’ I answered, “not tired at all. I 
scarce know why I sighed. Some regret for 
past springs, perhaps, or a touch of home-sick- 
ness, thinking of the patches of blue violets in 
the garden of my childhood, and of the bluest 
eyes—just like violets—I never more shall 
see.”” 

** Blue eyes—like violets—I never more shall 
see !’’ she repeated, unconsciously, and her 
gaze was afar-off and wistful. Then, rousing 
from this reverie: ‘‘ But you must not be home- 
sick here. Do not think of home. Did you 
not enjoy the sermon—the duty of sacrifice? 
How it comes to all of us, some time, in this 
sad life! And often seems so in vain, so thank- 
less a task! Then it is only by offering the 
sacrifice as to God, not to man, that one can 
endure.”’ 

“T think,” I responded, “‘one of the severest 
trials is being obliged, for duty’s sake, to inflict 
suffering on those we love.’’ 

“Yes, ’tis so hard to be cruel where we would 
gladly give our own lives to save them pain! 
So hard!’’—she stopped abruptly and with 
great agitation. I scarcely dared look towards 
her, for I knew the memory of some great 
grief must have broken down the barrier of 
her composure ; and yet I could not but see 
how pale her face had become, how sad her 
eyes, and how trembling her-colorless lips. I 
respected her sorrow too much to intrude upon 
it; and yet, involuntarily, I drew nearer her, 
and laid my hand within hers. Something 
impelled me against my will, asif she had 
called me, and I could not refuse. 

She clasped her fingers close over mine, and 
kissed them. ‘“ How did you know,” she 
asked, with a searching gaze, ‘‘that I needed 
you?” 
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**T felt it; [do not know why, but as if you 
had said: ‘Come!’” 

“I did, but not to you. Yet ’tis strange,” 
she added, eagerly, and,.I thought at the time, 
irrelevantly, “‘ you have so constantly reminded 
me of the one I was calling. It must be you 
possess the same temperament, the same na- 
ture. Ifso, how dear you will become to me!”’ 
laying her soft cheek down against my hand. 

What a strange mixture of reserve and im- 
pulse! And how strange this sudden growth 
of friendship, full-fledged, between us. I do 
not pretend to account for it, any more than 
you can tell why the positive pole of a battery 
attracts, and the negative repels. I only assert 
the fact that intuitively we perfectly com- 
prehended, felt assured of, and loved each 
other, as well this, the first day of our acquaint- 
ance, as we do now, with a lapse of years 
between. 

Her reserve was the fruit of caution; her 
impulsiveness the natural expression of her 
trust in what she loved. The world might call 
her cold, because she was not publicly demon- 
strative ; but her feelings were the more intense 
because hidden. And one true reading of those 
dark eyes, one pressure of those tender lips, one 
warm clasp of the quick-pulsed fingers, would 
forever convince one who loved her. 

Silence fell between us for awhile, during 
which my head rested in her lap, and she 
smoothed my brow with such dainty touches 
that, had she not suddenly ceased, I should 
have drifted into dreamland. 

“Ah! how you rest me,” I said. ‘You 
make me feel so at peace, so at home!’’ 

She laughed and replied : “‘ That is what the 
good friend, of whom you remind me, has so 
often said: ‘So at home and full of peace.’ 
How constantly you recall him !’’ 

“Tell me of him,’ I urged, almost without 
intending it. 

She looked at me long and searchingly ; then, 
“TIT will, but not to-day. It is-a long story, 
and not a happy one, and perhaps you will not 
love me when you have heard it. Some day I 
will come to your room, if I may, and you 
shall tell me all your story, and I will tell you 
mine. But now I hear the gong sounding for 
dinner, and we must go.” 

We walked slowlyon. I told her I ‘had no 
story. Nothing had ever happened tome. I 
had made a love match, was perfectly con- 
tented and happy. We were in good circum- 
stances and good position, and there was 
nothiug romantic to make a story of.’’- But, 
as we parted, I urged her coming soon to tell 
me her story. ‘‘ To-morrow, if possible.’’ 

But on the morrow I was having a battle 
with my enemy; and the pain was so fast 
gaining the victory, and carrying captive all 
my amiability, patience, and fortitude, that I 
sent for Doctor Howe. 

He administered various remedies, and again 





suggested the relief I might receive through 
Doctor Grace. 

I was very irritable, and answered him 
sharply that I had seen her at the table; she 
was just what I described, and nothing could 
persuade me to have her. 

** And you will stay here alone? Is there no 
one in the house you like well enough to be 
willing to see?” 

“Yes, Miss Colburn. But I will not have 
her sent for. I do not choose to commence a 
friendship with exactions. So, either let me 
fight it ont alone, or send me a real good love 
story, or stay here yourself and tell me a true 
one.”’ v 

** About Doctor Grace, for instance,”’ he said, 
teazingly. ‘‘I can assure you she has a very 
romantic story.” 

**Oh! I can imagine her story very readily. 
Of course, she fell in love with some one, who, 
very sensibly, did not fall in love with her, 
So she became a bitter old waid, who hated 
men, and was strong-minded.”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘Indeed, you are mis- 
taken. She married and’’— 

What more he would have said was inter- 
rupted by a gentle knock. The doctor rose to 
leave; and, as he opened the door, cordially 
welcomed Miss Colburn, saying: ‘‘ She was the 
*very person I needed.”’ 

‘And yet,” I replied, when he was fairly 
gone, “‘he was actually urging me to see that 
disagreeable Doctor Grace. As if she could 
quiet my nerves !”’ 

“Now, let me see if I can relieve the pain; 
for I havenothing to do to-day, and can devote 
it to you. And you, meanwhile, shall tell me 
why you have so strong an aversion to Doctor 
Grace.”” And she went to the end of my 
lounge, settled the pillow more comfortably 
under my head, and smoothed the painful 
temples with a delicate touch which was de- 
lightful. 

‘*f dislike her,’’ I began, ‘‘ mainly because 
she, of course, is a strong-minded woman, or 
she would stay in some womanly sphere, and 
not be a doctor.”’ 

“‘But I assure you she is not strong-minded, 
if by that you mean, as I suppose, one of the 
ultra sort. She is very domestic in her tastes; 
and, like a great many women, who are obliged 
to go out into the world to work, would in- 
finitely prefer having a happy home to stay in 
every day, and devote herself to her family.” 

‘“« But why not be something beside a doctor ?” 

“Every woman cannot sew or teach for a 
living. Those fields are already full of laborers. 
And is there really any more reason why she 
should not be a physician, because men usually 
fill that position, than that she should not be 
an artist, or sculptor, or storekeeper, or govern- 
ment clerk, or enter many another honorable 
calling in which both sexes are employed ?” 

Still,’ I urged, ‘‘many have, in common 
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with myself, a want of confidencein a woman’s 
skill or judgment in such a position.” 

‘“‘Granted, if she be not thoroughly educated 
for the position. But the same rule applies to 
any position. You would not trust your chil- 
dren to an illiterate teacher, your dresses to an 
ignorant seamstress, nor your sick friend to the 
care of an inexperienced nurse. Butcould you 
more willingly trust your life, or that of one 
dear to you, in the hands of an uneducated, 
blundering man, simply because it was a Than, 
than with an intelligent, educated woman? 
Are you not taking for granted too readily that 
all women are superficial, because so many are 
so? That is a man’s mistake, judging the 
many by the few. We women ought to be 
more just to our sex. Must a woman, bereft 
of home and friends, obliged to earn her own 
bread and perhaps that of others—as so many 
women in this country of sudden reverses are 
obliged to do—starve as a teacher, wear out her 
brain with her pen, or her life with her needle, 
refusing to enter an honorable profession, to 
which her natural talents, her education, her 
bias of mind, seem to call her, because she is 
likely to be misjudged, because she fears the 
name of ‘ ultra’ and ‘strong-minded?’ If duty, 
or the fact that everything seems pointing to it 
as her vocation, which, I think, is what is 
meant by being ‘called’ to a work, makes her 
enter that profession, she need not fear but 
that God will give her strength for it.” 

“¢ Almost thou persuadest me,’”’ I quoted, 
turning my face back to look up into her eyes. 
“T think, most probably, I am prejudiced. 
Education, conventionality, all those things 
which weigh so much with us women have 
strengthened the prejudice. And, yet, do you 
really imagine the highest feelings and reasons, 
and not love of taking an unusual step for a 
woman, actuated Doctor Grace?” 

“You are uncharitable, my friend,’ she re- 
plied, in a somewhat severe tone, as she laid 
my head back on the pillow, and placed her 
cool fingers on my eyelids. ‘* You should not 
assign motives. And, to prove your injustice, 
I will tell you some of the circumstances which 
led her to this choice. Her father was an emi- 
nent physician in New York, and absorbed in 
his profession. Her mother died in giving birth 
to her, her first child—died, I might almost say, 
from the culpable ignorance of her hired nurse, 
combined with her own imprudence, growing 
also out of ignorance of the simplest laws of 
her physical being. This fact was the impetus 
which made the father so firmly resolve his 
daughter should be more solidly educated. 
The motherless child was constantly with him, 
even when studying in his office, and when he 
went to visit his patients. As she grew older 
—loving his profession as he did, only second 
to his child—it was natural he should talk to 
her about its beauties and benefits ; should con- 
fide his opinion of particular cases, their treat- 








ment, and probable termination to her; should 
interest her in the anticipated effect of certain 
remedies ; explain medical terms ; and let her 
pore unforbidden over his books. 

“She was not nervous, but strong and 
healthy in both mind and body ; and instead of 
making her morbid or fanciful, this singular 
study made her eager to relieve the sick and 
suffering. Often amongst her father’s poor 
patients, who sorely needed good care, he left 
her as nurse to oversee and report symptoms 
to him ; and she soon learned to be as accurate 
as if thirty years, instead of half that, sat on 
her brow. Indeed,~at sixteen so efficient a 
nurse, and so ambitious and absorbed in the 
pursuit of knowledge was she, that her father 
yielded to her urgent entreaty that she might 
be regularly educated for the profession. 

‘*Her father gave it deliberate thought, for 
he knew all that could be said against it. He 
was too honest, generous and charitable a man 
ever to be rich enough to leave her beyond the 
necessity of doing something for herself, if he 
were taken from her; and he consented to her 
wishes. He was at that time one of the pro- 
fessors in College, and each lesson or lec- 
ture the students received, he gave her at 
home. At twenty years she was competent to 
receive her diploma, and her father left many 
of his cases to her, beside the experience she 
had in the hospital, and gloried in her success. 
At this time, the one thing which so often in- 
terferes with a woman’s uninterrupted pur- 
suit of almost any profession, came into her 
life. She married. 

‘* There came a time when she was fatherless, 
penniless, homeless, and adrift on the wide 
world. Was it not then natural that she should 
turn to that which she understood best, and 
loved wost, as a means of gaining a livelihood ?”’ 

‘You convince me,’”’ I answered, “ against 
my will. I cannot but honor and respect her ; 
and yet, so strong with me is physical attrac- 
tion or repulsion, that I know I never could 
like DoctorGrace. Her appearance sooutré, her 
manner so vehement, her voice of that nasal 
harshness which makes foreigners so bitter in 
their sarcasms about the voices of American 
ladies! She may be everything excellent un- 
derneath all this, but I cannot like her! Do 
not urge it!’? The room was very still. She 
gently smoothing my head, from which already 
the pain was gone, and I Jooking out upon the 
croquet-ground, where the ladies were wander- 
ing. ‘* There she is now,” I exclaimed, point- 
ing rather indignantly to the tall, gaunt figure, 
going over the ground with rapid, masculine 
stride. ‘‘Can you, with your womanliness, your 
refinement, ask me to like Doctor Grace ?” 

“Yes, I do ask you to like—yes, more, to love 
Doctor Grace !’’ she exclaimed, passionately. 
She faced me, her eyes brilliant, her cheeks 
flushed, her lips parted, her hands outheld to 
mine. ‘ Love me!”’ she cried, dropping down 
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with her face hid in my lap. “Iam Doctor 
? 


Grace ! 


II. 


THE scene which followed was a singular one. 
Her extreme loveliness enhanced by the tender 
sensibility expressed in her countenance ; the 
eager, ardent entreaty of her voice; those 
heartfelt caresses which answered mine. 

“Forgive me,” I whispered, ‘‘forgive my 
injustice !”” 

“* Rather, it is I,” she cried, kneeling with 
her arms around me, and those luminous eyes, 
blue as the June sky seen between dark-edged 
clouds, gazing steadfastly into mine, ‘‘ who 
need forgiveness. It was at first unintention- 
aliy that you were deceived, as to my identity 
with Doctor Grace. Then, when you expressed 
yourself so strongly against her, I could not 
bear to betray myself, without endeavoring to 
change your unfounded opinion against my 
profession. Of course Doctor Howe enjoyed 
your mistake, foreseeing how it would end.”’ 

** And I can pardon him the hearty laugh he 
will have at my expense, since the dénowement 
proves so agreeable. He shall find that I no 
longer rebel, but become Doctor Grace’s patient 
with docility. But how can you then be Miss 
Colburn ?” ; 

‘‘There you misunderstood the doctor. Not 
‘Miss,’ but ‘ Mrs.’ Grace Colburn. The latter 
name being painful in its associations, I pre- 
ferred to be habitually called Doctor Grace. 
But few persons here are aware that it is not 
my surname, as you supposed. The mistake 
you made in concluding that Miss Gray—the 
tall lady you just pointed out—was ‘the de- 
tested doctor,’ is thus explained.”’ 

** And yet—” I hesitated. How quickly she 
read every thought. A sudden flush over- 
spread her countenance. 

***And yet’ both Doctor Howe and I have 
told you Doctor Grace is married!’’ She 
seated herself beside me and resumed. ‘“ And 
hereby hangs the tale of my own life you have 
urged me to tell. I have already told you 
of my early life, its associations and influences, 
and how the study of medicine became a mat- 
ter of devoted interest—second only to my in- 
tense love for my father, and the only interest 
apart from him, until a new—yet not stronger— 
feeling took possession of me. 

* Amongst the students who visited our 
house, on various grounds connected with their 
studies, was Gerard Colburn. He had, it 
seemed, formed a sudden fancy for me ; which, 
like all his feelings, was, for a time, strong and 
overmastering. I knew little of the world— 
outside of books—and less of myself. The few 
novels I had ever read had heroines who fell 
in love at the tender ages of sixteen or eigh- 
teen. I was twenty, and, having never expe- 





rienced any of the delightfully bewildering 
sensations described, concluded that it was im- 
possible for me todo so. That I differed from 
my sex in that, as I did in my love for what 
was an unusual study for women. ThatI was 
differently constituted, and incapable of feeling 
the strong passion I saw swaying others. In- 
deed, at that time I think this was true; for I 
was late in maturing, and my emotional nature 
was wholly undeveloped. 

‘*Gerard’s exacting, jealous, and ardent re- 
gard for me, while it pleased—or rather flat- 
tered—was a mystery to me. I liked him; 
enjoyed his visits ; was pleased with his atten- 
tions, and strangely disquieted if he were more 
attentive to any one else; was delighted when 
I could make him happy; and thought this 
love. ' 

‘Tf I had only been better read in that sweet 
lore, I might have known this calm regard was 
only friendship. Friendship has its demon- 
strations, its requirements, its jealousies ; and 
to such natures as have loved once friendship 
may lead to a happy marriage. But it is a 
dangerous experiment. 

“Tf there must be only friendship on one 
side, better it should be on the man’s. A wo- 
man should rather marry a man she loves— 
with the one absorbing, self-abnegating love, 
which never comes but once in its completeness, 
in a woman’s life—than the man who loves 
her. 

‘Tt is dreadful to be an unloved wife, but 
harder to be one unloving. To be thrown so 
continually in debt to the man with whom one 
must live—must be one. To feel that one can 
be grateful, can be affectionate in return for all 
he lavishes—but no more! Tosit opposite that 
face day after day, and feel no pleasure in the 
presence, but rather an utter weariness. To 
say, after awhile, to oneself, in this hopeless 
solitude of soul, ‘Oh that this good man, this 
man who loves me so, were anything but my 
husband! That he were my brother, my 
cousin, or my friend; that I might see him 
daily ; might meet him kindly and affection- 
ately ; that I might give him my hand with 
cordiality ; let his lips press my cheek, and yet 
be free !’ 

“Such a feeling is fearful between those 


_who, accepting the sacrament of marriage, fail 


to perceive its spiritual grace. 

“T loved Gerard, but I was not ‘in love’ with 
him. He was not ‘the only one of all the 
world,’ to me. I could compare him with 
many others, and find him wanting; and it 
never pained me to hear his faults spoken of— 
a pretty sure test, if I had only known it; for 
love is rot ‘blind’—only wants everybody else 
to be! 

**T saw plainly how very different we were, 
and how uncongenial in many things. I mar- 
ried him because I thought I loved him, and 
because I had promised him that I would ; not 
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from any mercenary motive, for my home was 
a perfectly happy and very comfortable one ; 
nor from the senseless fear some girls have of 
being called an old maid. I did not know that 
no love suffices for marriage except the most 
entire—the most intense ; that in such a love 
his presence, even more than his love, is neces- 
sary to her happiness. I was still asleep, and 
only the kiss of the true prince could awaken 
me. It was the mighty passion of love which 
gave Undine her soul. I as yet was soulless. 

“Tf I had not seen, and known, and s0 con- 
tinually been told of Gerard’s love for me, and 
felt that it was pleasant to me to be so loved, I 
should never have so deceived myself, and so 
innocently deceived him, and done him the 
wrong of becoming his wife. 

“For it was a wrong. I felt this strongly 
not long after we were married, when the truth 
would force itself upon my mind that I had 
made the bitterest mistake of my life. But, I 
said to myself, my unhappiness is the conse- 
quence of my own fault. I must accept it, and 
hide it, and make him happy. He shall never 
know that I loved him better, a hundred times 
better, as my friend than I ever can as my 
husband. But this acted life was a hard thing, 
as all acted lives are. This being always on 
guard stole away my strength and spirit; my 
step lost its lightness, my cheeks their color. 

“When many months had passed I easily 
made Gerard think, if he noticed at all the 
change in me, that it was the nervous appre- 
hension natural to my state of health which 
overpowered me. I had no pleasant anticipa- 
tions of my approaching motherhood. For the 
world I would not have had him dream that I 
only looked upon my coming danger as a 
means of escape; that all my hope and longing 
was that the joy-bells which should ring for his 
child’s birth might be my knell. 

“Bo great a weariness and entire an apathy 
had taken possession of me. Listless and ex- 
hausted from this terturing strain on body and 
mind, I lay all day on the lounge. I do not 
think I even thought, or felt, or saw. those last 
days before my baby came. I knew I was in 
great peril from this mental deadness, but even 
my religion seemed to me dead. I had but one 
prayer—to escape this life which had become 
so unendurable. 

“My prayer was not granted. I bless God 
now, in spite of my multiplied sorrows, that it 
was not. For, though never upon me could 
have been laid the heavy crosses I now bear, 
still my life would have missed its blossoming. 
Bat, in that hour of fierce agony, how I re- 
belied at hearing the physician’s verdict, that 
now I ‘ woulddo well.’ Even my baby’s feeble 
cry only half charmed me, for it compelled me 
to live. 

“‘Not until I had taken my little son in my 
arms, and watched the slow opening of those 
marrtellous blue eyes—so like my father’s—and 





felt the dainty urging of his little lips, recogniz- 
ing me as his mother, did the mother-love 
awaken. Then with one magic touch was I 
transformed. All the affection of my heart 
and soul ran into this channel. I no longer 
sank under my disappointed life. Ihadanaim, 
an object, and he was my life. He was un- 
like anybody or anything earthly; no taint of 
this lower world ever dimmed his pure spiritu- 
ality. There was the wistfulness in his eyes of 
those who ‘come with pledged promise not to 
stay,’ but I would not see it. So soul-absorbed 
was I in him, that, as time went on, and his 
mind and character developed into unusual 
intelligence and loveliness, I lost sight of his 
tender years, and felt that I had at last met 
the soul necessary to me, the love I had been so 
many years craving. 

‘** All this time my husband’s interest in, and 
attentions to me, were falling off. If I had had 
no other test of my never having had a wife’s 
love for him, this would have been a sure one— 
that for some time I actually did not notice it, 
and then it was mere knowledge, causing me no 
pang. Far different was the feeling with which, 
as my child reached his third year, I saw his 
father’s indifference to him. He ‘could not 
understand such a quiet, old-fashioned child,’ 
was all the explanation he could give of his 
coldneg$’. And it was a true one. His cha- 
racter was hidden from those who had not a 
love for, or comprehension of, spiritual things. 

‘* Ah, my friend! how I linger over this love 
for my child, which was the one oasis in my 
desert life. But when I think of his tender 
sensitiveness, so easily and so deeply wounded ; 
of his delicate nervous organization, so poorly 
fitted to withstand the cruel blows of fate; of 
the home-sick longing in those wonderful eyes, 
so like the Mater Dolorosa in their prescience 
of sorrow—I thank God for taking him. For 
He did take him, and left me desolate. I stood 
alone with—save God’s comfort—none. 

‘‘That Gerard felt the death of his only child 
who can doubt? But it was his nature to 
thrust out of sight everything unpleasant. 
When memory became pain, he rushed into 
every excitement and gayety, and drowned 
memory. I was entirely alone with my grief, 
without human help or sympathy. Day after 
day I spent clasping his grave in my childless 
arms, mourning for the satisfying love of which 
I was forever bereft. And yet, in my agony, 
my love for him so transcended selfishness that 
I could not murmur. I could not wish him 
back where he mighi suffer, despite my shield- 
ing love. I could only thank God for making 
his sinlessness and happiness sure, no matter 
what it cost me. 

“* So, though my life was darkened, and every 
emotion crushed, I took up my burden again ; 
for duty was calling me to live as long as God 
had work for me to do, or a cross for me to 
carry for His sake. I hid my sorrow in my 
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heart ; and, with a composure, which the world 
misjudged as want of feeling, went back to my 
everyday life. 

‘Did this bring my husband and myself no 
nearer? No. My love for the child had put 
the first barrier between us, and my grief for 
him was another. Remember our marriage 
was in many respects as unfortunate for my 
husband as forme. If he had married a wo- 
man suited to him in temperament, so that 
their marriage would have been a true one, the 
birth of a child would have made them dearer 
to each other; and its death, calling out the 
same emotions in both, would have completed 


the bond. Many a marriage, whose first love | 


was fast fading out into the chill indifference 
caused by familiarity, satiety, or—quite as 
common a motive-power as either—the com- 
monplaceness of everyday life which deadens 
interest, has been renewed by the birth of a 
child ; and many others have felt their first thrill 
of love beside the grave of one mutually dear. 

“T shall always believe that Gerard, in leav- 
ing me, at that time of suffering, so entirely 
alone day and evening, in this death-still house, 
so without sympathy, closed the only chance 
he ever had of winning entirely my deepest 
love. He felt that pleasure-loving people 
shunned our house, and it vexed him. He 
saw that my pale face and mourning robes 
were out of place in the gayeties he sought, 
and it annoyed him. So our lives drifted 
apart, and became that sad intrepretation of 
marriage, only a bond which was heavy and 
wearisome, but ‘must be made the best of.’ 

*‘In the midst of my sorrow I saw that the 
new and excessive extravagances, to which 
‘Gerard’s life outside of his home was leading 
him, would soon embarrass him beyond the 
power of retrieving himself. But I had no in- 
fluence. The money was all his own; I had 
brought him none, and my words were worse 
than useless, This was, perhaps, what sug- 
gested to me the wisdom of renewing, in my 
lonely hours of leisure, my medical studies. 
Though Gerard would not allow me openly to 
practise my profession, because his pride inter- 
fered, I foresaw the time when I might need it 
for my own support, if not as a means of as- 
sisting him. 

‘““My dear father, whose letters were the 
only solace I had, encouraged me in this deter- 
mination, and urged me to practise amongst the 
poor, assuring me that, in relieving their dis- 
tresses, I should find the relief my stricken 
heart needed. He was right. Peace had 
dawned again, and my strength returned. I 
‘could write cheerful, if not hopeful, letters to 
him ; and together we were anticipating the 
coming summer, when he was to visit me in 
my own home for the first time. 

** Alas! he never came. The summer found 
him feeble; the dreary autumn laid him down 
to ‘rest from his labors’ in the same sweet spot 


where my darling slept. Just when I needed 
| most his counsel, his help, I became fatherless. 
Yet it was merciful that he was spared the 
anguish of witnessing our fast-rushing misfor- 
tunes. 

*‘One business disaster after another over- 
whelmed Gerard. And he suddenly announced 
his intention of joining a party in a business 
| scheme which required little capital, but obliged 
| him to go, and go alone, to New Orleans. Our 

home was sold. I left the place with little re- 
| gret, for I had not been happy there, and set- 
| tled quietly in a little village amongst the 
| Berkshire Hills, in the cottage occupied solely 
| by an old lady relative, a maiden cousin of my 
mother. 

‘*My new life, amongst new scenes and new 
associations, became very pléasant. I was free, 
after a few light household duties, to roam all 
day in the woods, and gather life and health 
from the mountain breezes. Imperceptibly to 
myself some of the sweetness of my youth re- 
turned. Notwithstanding the two graves, 
wherein so much of my life and hope lay 
buried, I was at times almost happy, so sweet 
was freedom. 

‘The winter, with its heavy snows, failed to 
dispirit me. I found so much that was new to 
me in a country winter to enjoy; and, when 
the long evenings came, or storms ensued too 
fierce to venture out, I had many resources by 
our peaceful fireside. I still kept up my studies, 
my music, and a plentiful supply of light 
literature, besides the many letters I sent off 
to my husband. The latter became a real 
pleasure to me, although they met with an- 
swers few and far between, for, strange to say, 
no souner was my husband so far distant than 
the old strong friendship I had mistaken for 
love returned with new vigor. I thought of 
him more, liked him better, than I had since 
our marriage. Absence, like death, enhances 
the virtues, conceals the faults. And yet I re 
gard it as avery certain test a woman may 
safely apply regarding her feelings for a man— 
that, if she like him most, does him the most 
justice, when he is gone, she may be very fond 
of him as a friend, never as a husband! 

“Tt pained me, more than a short time be- 
fore I could have believed it would, that he 
wrote so seldom and so briefly. Was I then 
failing in love with my husband? No, I per- 
fectly comprehended my state of feeling. It 
was a physical repulsion I felt for him, and the 
moment distance broke this influence the re- 
pulsion ceased. It was as much a matter of 
mystery as any matter of magnetism or mes- 
merism, but, notwithstanding the mystery, the 
fact stands. And to that fact we may look for 
a solution of the many unhappy marriages. 
It is a matter of temperament. And to be 
mismated is simply a bond of keen torture. 
When suddenly Gerard’s letters ceased alto- 
gether, my hurt feeling at bis indifference grew 
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into anxiety and suspense. I was suffering 
from this anxiety when my thougbts were di- 
verted by an incident which became the one 
topic throughout R . 

“A heavy snow-storm had come upon us 
suddenly, and the fierce March wind, which 
had been for days howling at our doors, drifted 
the snow in places into impassable mountains. 
We were not very distant from the railway, 
and had heard for an hour the shrieks of an 
engine vainly endeavoring to force its way to 
the depot, quite a mile distant. It was quite 
eleven o’elock ; and cousin and I were sitting 
before a blazing wood fire, waiting until it 
should burn down before retiring for the night, 
and commiserating the unfortunate travellers 
who were delayed on their journey, when a 
firm knock on our door followed a quick foot- 
step on the porch. We had no fear of burglars 
in our primitive town, so that I opened the 
door without hesitation. 

“A tall, slender, yet muscular, young man, 
whose fair complexion was reddened by the 
cold, and whose gray-blue eyes sparkled with 
excitement, faced me. He shook off the heavy 
snow from his coat and cape, and brushed it 
with his fur glove from his brown beard and 
hair, ere he accepted my invitation to enter. 
He apologized for the intrusion, and explained 
that the train was hopelessly stopped in a snow- 
bank, the fires were out, and cold and hunger 
had driven him out, with many others, to find 
some shelter. He had passed two or three 
houses, but they were so dark he had not the 
heart to rouse the sleeping inmates. Seeing 
the light streaming from our parlor, he was at- 
tracted thither ; and, taking the liberty of look- 
ing in the window, he saw so comfortable and 
home-like a scene that, almost before he knew 
it, he had knocked. 

““*Tndeed,’ he said, ‘I ought to go further, 
and not trespass upon strangers. I have a 
grand-aunt somewhere in this little town, 
whom I have never seen; but who, I trust, 
has clannishness enough to receive me under 
these snow-bound circumstances. For ‘‘many 
have entertained angels unawares,”’’ he added, 
with a smile at once grave and sweet. 

“How often have I recalled the truthfulness 
of that quotation in this case, and thought of 
the strange fate which brought him there. 

““Tndeed,’ said my cousin, in her decided 
way, marching him to the easy-chair I had 
vacated, ‘you stay here, to-night.’ 

“T left them to go into the kitchen; and, 
when in due time (though not with such amaz- 
ing quickness as ‘Fleda’ made her incompar- 
able omelet and coffee in Queechy, the little 
village not so many miles distant from ours) I 
returned, with a tray containing a cup of hot 
coffee, some stewed oysters, and turkey sand- 
wiches, I found cousin and the young stranger 
thoroughly acquainted. 

“* Grace,’ said consin, ‘this is Ernest Berge, 
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and I am the aunt he wanted to huntup. His 
mother was my adopted sister’s child, so he is 
really no blood-relation to me.’ 

**¢ And none whatever to Miss Grace,’ he re- 
sponded, in a manly yet melodious voice ; ‘and 
I was hoping to have found a new cousin.’ 

**¢Oh! you may call each other so, if it is 
any amusement,’ she answered, with a relaxa- 
tion from her usual grave silence which sur- 
prised me. She seemed completely to have 
thawed under the genial, yet exceedingly dig- 
nified, manner of Mr. Berge. ‘ But,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘you are mistaken in calling her ‘‘ Miss 
Grace,’’’ and she introduced me by my married 
name, adding the fact that my husband was 
temporarily in New Orleans. 

“This explanation set us all atease. One 
can so much more quickly become the friend of 
a married person, from the simple fact that 
their attentions cannot be misunderstood as 
meaning more than friendship. Certainly we 
three formed a fast friendship this first evening 
of our acquaintance. When his supper and 
the warm fire had quite restored him, we sat 
and talked until we were surprised to find it 
after one o’clock. While cousin went to show 
our guest his room, I sat musing over the 
strange event of the evening. It proved the 
first link in a chain of singular and, in some 
respects, distressing circumstances. 

‘‘Our guest remained with us during three 
days, it being impossible for the cars to run in 
that time. The last day was one brilliant with 
sunshine. It had rained the previous night, 


| and frozen as fast as it rained, and the bright 


morning shone on a store-house of jewels. 
Each little bough and stem was encased in dia- 
monds. The roads were now in fair condition ; 
and soon Mr. Berge and myself were whirling 
along in a sleigh, and enjoying the exhilarating 
air. He told me of his profession, which was 


| that of a sculptor; of his ardent love for his 


| and perfect his art. 


| gossip. 


work, and some of the obstacles he had to con- 
tend with; and his one wish, to visit Italy, 
He told me how alone in 
the world he was, as alone as I. And I, in 
turn, told him all my life; and did not shock 
him, as I did you, when I confessed the sin- 
gular study for a woman I had chosen. 

‘‘ He certainly was a nan the most free from 
narrow-mindednes8’ I had ever met. And, 
while giving one a constant realization of his 
strength, both of mind and muscle, was full of 
winning tenderness. He was by no means 
talkative, though he could converse both easily 
and well. There was too much reticence, too 
much dignity, in him ever to degenerate into a 
While he spoke of men and women 
with a boundless charity ; of their ruling emo- 
tions of love or friendship with a freedom and 
a purity of feeling and thought, which was an 
unconscious, but noble, tribute to the mother, 
the sisters, the women he had been thrown 
with ; yet I could see he was capable of a cold 
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justice and stern severity when principle was 
at stake. An unusual self-denial, also, and un- 
selfishness, like a woman’s in its strength. 

** All this I saw during that memorable ride, 
and much more of the more mirthful side of his 
character. We had a long drive, and so pleas- 
ant a one that he promised to come again in the 
warm weather, and see if our walks and drives 
could be more agreeable than this had been. 

“Tt was nearly twilight when we reached 
home, Cousin was very grave, and I thought 
unsympathetic, for all our nonsense and gayety 
elicited no response. I went up stairs to lay 
aside my wraps. When I returned, cousin and 
Ernest, as he had begged me to call him, were 
talking in subdued, low tones. Cousin handed 
him an open letter as she left the room, saying : 
‘Tell her; I don’t know howto do such things.’ 

“She was at all times a peculiar woman, so 
that her words scarcely conveyed any impres- 
sion to me; until, suddenly looking up, I en- 
countered those kind blue eyes fixed upon me 
with a look of tender pity, and then I saw that 
he knew of some new misfortune for me, which 
his pale lips found it difficult to utter. 

‘Sorrow always strikes me with a coldness, 
a sort of rigidity of body and mind, that de- 
ceives those who behold it. They think it the 
calmness of strength, instead of, what it is, the 
paralyzed feeling of momentary despair. So 
it was not singular that Ernest mistook it for 
fortitude, when—without a tremor—I ap- 
proached him, saying: ‘I see you cannot tell 
me what my cousin wished. Do not be afraid 
forme. I have borne so much that nothing 
hurts me now! Have you already forgotten 
our compact of friendship, that you will not 
believe me when I tell you that I am able to 
hear all you have to tell me?’ 

**His answer was to take my hand between 
his own, never unsealing those sweetly-curved 
yet, in repose, almost stern, lips, nor taking 
his steady gaze from my face, until he had 
led me to the sofa, arranged the pillows, and 
compelled me to rest against them. Then 
standing behind me, where I could not see 
his face, and passing his cool fingers on my 
burning brow, he said gently: ‘ You are right. 
Bad news has come to you from New Orleans. 
You know how the yellow fever rages there. 
And your husband—’ P 

***T know,’ I interrupted. ‘He is dead! 
Poor Gerard—poor fellow!’ and I burst into 
tears. 

“He prepared to leave the room, but I ex- 
claimed: ‘Do not go! Stay here and. quiet 
me!’ For, even thus early in our friendship, 
his presence quieted and strengthened me. 
Temperament again—‘ those fateful tempera- 
ments.’ 

** He sat down beside me, holding my hand 
with a firmness which endowed me with 
strength; and with his disengaged hand 

smoothed back my hair, until such a quiet peace 





stole over me as I had never known. Then he 
handed me the letter. It was from one of the 
gentlemen with whom Gerard had at first been 
associated. He spoke briefly of Mr. Colburn’s 
having left the firm, some three months pre- 
vious; since which time they had lost sight of 
him, though they had been informed that he 
had left the city, and joined an unmarried man 
in the purchase of a plantation. Not very long 
after this rumor, letters reached them an- 
nouncing his death, and enclosing the doctor’s 
certificate of the fact : ‘Of yellow fever, Gerard 
Colburn, former resident of Livingston Co., N. 
Y., aged thirty-two years.’ 

“T read it over again and again, as one reads 
an obituary in the paper, without at all real- 
izing it ; and all I could say was ‘ Poor fellow!’ 
I knew it was pity, or grief, that he—in the 
midst of such vigorous health—shouid have 
been cut off so suddenly in his prime. It was 
not at all as when my father, or child, died— 
what the loss was to me, personally. I only 
thought ‘ Poor Gerard,’ and began to recall so 
painfully—as who has not, when the grave is 
closed and remorse too late—the many, many 
times when I might have been more patient, 
more unselfish, certainly more loving. 

‘* Ah, there was the sting of it! I had not 
loved him; and therefore patience, and sym- 
pathy, and unselfishness were of no use. They 
were hot-house flowers, lacking the fragrance 


of natural blossoms. I had married him, yet 7 


not loved him. I had sinned in so doing, inno- 
cently, ignorantly—not wilfully—and had tried 
to accept patiently my bitter lot; yet I had 
done him one of the greatest unkindnesses man 
or woman can inflict, and I wept sincere tears 
remembering it. Such bitter harvests are 
reaped from our mistakes! 

** All that evening my place was on the sofa; 
and cousin constituted Mr. Berge my plysi- 
cian. As she herself said, ‘she did not know 
what to do or say to peoplein trouble.’ Soshe 
brought me my cup of coffee and slice of toast, 
for she was not unfeeling, only incapable of 
showing it ; but it was he who gently made me 
take it, sip by sip; and then sat beside me, 
smoothing my aching head, until I fell into a 
quiet slumber, from which I awoke to hear 
cousin say he ‘looked pale and tired enough 
now, and had better rest.” So indeed he did. 
He had given meallhisstrength. I felt guilty, 
and said so, and tried to rise. But I was very 
weak, and tottered as I stood. 

“«¢ You shall go instantly to bed,’ said cousin, 
lighting my candle, and marching up stairs 
with authority in her step. 

“** Indeed she is right,’ he said. ‘I go very 
early in the morning, before you ought to be 
up. But I shall come again, if I may, laterin 
the season. And, meanwhile, my grand-aunt 
will let me write occasionally to her, and per- 
haps,’ he added, smiling, ‘sometimes put in @ 
postscript to you. May I?’ 
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“JT murmured a ‘Yes, thank you,’ and al- 
lowed him to assist me up stairs to my own 
door. Just outside of it he again took my 
hand in his, to say: ‘Good night, and good- 
bye.’ I must have looked very tired and pale, 
for his gaze was sorrowful; then both hands 
smoothed my brow; but, as they gently des- 
cended to my cheeks, I burst into tears. ‘ Dont,’ 
I cried, ‘I am so unused to being treated 
kindly.’ 

‘¢* Poor child,’ he murmured, ‘God bless you!’ 
and was gone. 

“T passed a restless night, and it seemed 
scarcely dawn when I heard Mr. Berge drive 
away. And beside my plate at my late break- 
fast I found the first snow-drops of the season, 
as his farewell.” 

(Conclusion next month.) 


——_—_ ~ere 


ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

NEVER suffer your children to advance in 
years before you attend to their education. 
The younger they are, the more tender and 
soft their minds, and the more susceptible of 
impressions : consequently, if you neglect them, 
they will imbibe notions from every example 
which presents itself to them; and, as there 
are more bad examples than good, and the bad, 
from a certain obliquity in nature, being more 

ngenial to our dispositions than good, the 
Pin is nurtured in corruptness in proportion 
as they enter into life. Think, then, of their 
education as soon as they are born, if you wish 


that they should benefit more certainly and | 


easily by those instructions which they will re- 
ceive afterwards. 

The kings of Persia place their children 
under the direction of four of the greatest men 
of the’ nation—viz., the most wise, the most 
just, the most temperate, and the most cour- 
ageous. 

The first teaches them religion. The second 
inculeates in them the strongest principles of 
truth and justice. From the third they learn 
to subdue their passions ; and from the fourth 
they acquire a contempt of danger. 
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THERE is this difference between happiness 
and wisdom: he that thinks himself the hap- 
Piest man, really is so; but he that thinks him- 
self the wisest is generally just the reverse.— 
Anon. 

THE TONGUE.—I must confess I am so won- 
derfully charmed with the music of this little 
instrument that I would by no means discour- 
age it. Allthat I aim atis to cure it of several 
disagreeable notes, and in particular of those 
little jatrings and dissonances which arise from 
anger, consciousness, and gossiping ; in short, 
I would always have it tuned by good nature, 
truth, discretion, and sincerity.— Addison. 


GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XV. 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

IT will be our object to arrive at the rules by 
which the exact appearance of lines, planes, and 
solids, from any given point of view, may be 
laid down on paper; to which end, we must 
first ascertain the exact points toward which, 
as has been already explained, the lines of such 
objects converge, and at which they would meet, 
if produced. These imaginary points are called 
vanishing-points, because, if a plane were long 
enough to reach as far as the sight could extend, 
its top and bottom lines would meet at such a 
point, and the plane would seem to terminate 
or vanish at that point. These vanishing-points 





Fig. 5. 
HORIZONTAL LINE 
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are of the greatest importance in perspective, 
and the most important of them all is the point 
of sight, which will therefore be the first ex- 
plained. 


Fig. 6. 























The point of sight is the point in a picture 
' which is exactly opposite to the eye of the be- 
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Fig. T. 
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holder, and is always situated somewhere on 
the line of the horizon. The height of this | 
horizontal line, and therefore of the point of | 
sight, is dependent on the height from which | 
the spectator is supposed to take his observa- 
tion, which shows the horizontal line varying 


according to the height of the eye (Fig. 5). In | 


Fig. 8. 








# 








| zon still maintains its level with the spectator, 
and the field of vision is correspondingly ex- 
tended (Fig. 8). 


The space comprised between the horizontal 


| line and the base of any picture, whether it 
consist of land or water, or both, is called the 
ground-plane; which will represent a space 


Fig. 9. af 








copying any scene from nature, it will be seen 
that the line of the horizon always maintains 
the same level as the eye of the draughtsman. 
If he take a view standing on level ground, the 
horizon will seem low (Fig. 6), and the view 
will embrace but a limited field; if from any 
considerable elevation, the horizon will be 
higher (Fig. 7), and a wider range of objects 
wiil be visible ; and from a still greater height, 
such as the top of a hill or a tower, the hori- 








more or less extensive, according as the spec 
tator’s position, and consequently the horizon- 
tal line may be elevated, as in Fig. 9, or of 
lower altitude, as in Fig. 10. 

In many cases where houses, trees, Or other 
objects intervene, the view of the horizon will 
be intercepted, and it will therefore not be vist 
ble from the spectator’s position, which 15 
termed in perspective the station-point. In 
such cases, however, the horizon exists, though 
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Fig. 10. 














not visible from the station ; and its position 
must be denoted by an imaginary, dotted, or 
occult line extending across the drawing, as on 
it will be found the proper situations of the 
point of sight and other vanishing-points. 

If, when looking through a window, we could 
trace, with some instrument that would leave 
its marks on the surface of the glass, the lines 
of the objects seen through it, such lines would 
constitute a true perspective representation of 
those objects. Now, a window is a plane sur- 
face perpendicular to the ground-plane of such 
representation ; and as a window represents, so 
any picture in its frame is supposed to represent 
the objects shown therein, exactly as they would 
appear if the frame were glazed, and the objects 
beyond it were marked upon the surface of the 
glass. The space included by the frame, and 
here supposed to be filled with a flat sheet of 
glass, is called the plane of delineation, or by 
some draughtsmen the plane of the picture. 

If a sheet of glass be set up on its edge on a 
flat table, with some object on one side of it, 
and the eye oi an obsetver on the other, it will 
constitute a plane of delineation ; and the line 
at which it rests on the table (which wili repre- 
sent the ground-plane) will be the base-line of 
the picture. Technically speaking, the base-line 
is the line at which the plane of the picture in- 
tersects the ground-plane. When the eye is 
directed towards the object, rays of light will 
proceed in straight lines from every point of 
the object towards the eye. These are called 
visual rays ; and the points at which these visual 
rays intersect the plane of the picture are the 
true perspective positions of those points as 
they appear from the station. When the per- 
spective places of any two points are found, a 
right line connecting those points will be the 
perspective representation of the corresponding 
line in the object. 








A TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 
BY ALPHA. 


I am sitting alone in the shadow 
Of a dark and voiceless gloom ; 

But spirits are hovering near me, 
Filling my lonely room. 


A face of angelic sweetness 
Smiles, as the shadows clear, 

With a strange, unearthly beauty, 
Devoid of sorrow or fear. 


Her sad, strange wanderings are over, 
She has gone to her endless reward; 

* Little Nell” is among the angels, 
The footsteps of mortals to guard. 


And with arms entwined about her, 
Another child-angel is there, 

With face not wondering and eager, 
But alight with a peacefulness rare. 


lu ceaven all questions are answered, 
There’s content in heaven for all, 

And angel’s hands have been teaching 
The spirit of * Little Paul.” 


It cannot be true, this fancy, 
Yet to me it is strangely sweet, 
That these ideal children are angels 
In truth at the Saviour’s feet. 


And they welcome the soul departed 
Into their heavenly rest, 

The soul of their earthly father, 
Of true, noble men the best. 


He is gone—that master spirit, 
Master of human hearts! 

King, by the right of his nature, 
Of that sacred, divinest of arts! 


He is gone, but his memory is ours; 
Death cannot destroy his name, 

Which will live through the coming ages 
In ever-increasing fame. 


Then sadly weep, all ye nations, 
Over the clay so cold! 

But wreathe ye his name with laurels, 
Which will never, never grow old! 
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THE VELVET HAT. 


BY SOURIS. 


IT was a bright October evening, and a gay 
hunting party were gathered around the hos- 
pitable board of the Marquis de Marsoviile. 
The table groaned beneath the good cheer, so 
welcome to the hungry guests, whose long ride 
in the clear, keen air had sharpened their ap- 
petites. But at length the generous meal was 
over; when, as they arose from the table, the 
Count Enguerran de Sorges stepped to the 
dining-room door, and made a sign to a servant 
wearing his livery. 

‘*Raphael,’”’ said he, in a low voice, ‘‘the 
horses at four o’clock, and see that you do not 
sleep too late.”’ 

‘*What infamous treason !’’ cried the mar- 
quis, who had surprised the secret order. 
‘Gentlemen! I denounce you!” 

“Hush !”’ said Enguerran to his host, with a 
confused smile, taking hisarm. ‘‘ Not another 
word, if you would not grieve me.”’ 

‘*My patience!” cried the marquis, quickly, 
‘but you grieve me, Enguerran. Why go to- 
morrow? Now, come! countermand that dis- 
agreeable order, and pass it off as a joke.’’ 

‘* But I must go, Elie. I have promised’’— 

**Whom?’’ demanded the marquis, with a 
merry expression of curiosity. 

“My wife.” 

The face of the marquis expressed a surprise 
so dolefuland profound that it called a smile to 
the lip of Enguerran. 

**Zounds !”” exclaimed the marquis, glancing 
at his friends, who had lighted their cigars, 
and already talked of going to bed at nine 
o’clock, like true huntsmen as they were. ‘I 
must go and give a glance at the encampment, 
which I have had prepared for those brave 
boys, and if you will await me a moment in 
your chamber, which is next to mine’— 

**Willingly,’’ replied Enguerran, “ and I will 
try to make you appreciate my excuse.” 

“It must be good,” said the marquis, almost 
sadly ; then he added to himself, as he left the 
room: “To his wife! He said so.” 

A half-hour after the two friends were seated 
before a cheerful fire, in luxurious arm-chairs, 
wrapped in their dressing-gowns, their feet in 
slippers, and smoking cigars that the King of 
Spain might have envied. 

“Yes, to my wife,” the Count de Sorges 
calmly repeated, for the third time, to the in- 
credulous question of the marquis. 

‘Permit me to say to you,’’ remarked the 
latter, an elegant young man, but, like a great 
many of that age, a little atheistical upon the 
subject of conjugal faith, ‘permit me to say 
that you almost led me to suppose’’— 

“Well, what ?’’ 

“My faith! are you in love with your wife? 
There, it is out, and I will not recall it.” 

“I am, indeed,” said Enguerran, gravely. 





“Let me ask, my dear Elie, what is there 
strange in that?” 

*T do not know madame, the Countess de 
Sorge, my dear Enguerran,”’ replied Marso- 
ville, with supreme politeness. 

**T should be most happy to present you to 
her, my dear friend.”’ 

“Thank you, Enguerrean. I hope you wi!l 
very soon. But it seems to me that she is 
very dear to you, considering that you have 
been married a year.” 

“Two years, if you please.’’ 

“Two years! And you are still” — 

“In love with madame? Yes, my friend; I 
agree with you.” 

“The deuce!” cried the marquis. You 
talk as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. If we lived in the time of fairies, I 
should believe that this wonderful woman pos- 
sessed some talisman.” 

‘* May be she does,”’ said de Sorges, with a 
mysterious air. 

““Good!”’ said de Marsoville, puffing his 
cigar. 

“Tf you are not sleepy, Elie, I can show you 
what an influence an apparently insignificant 
and trifling object may have upon a man’s 
whole life.”’ 

“What, for instance ?”’ 

** A velvet hat.”’ 

“A what?” cried the marquis, who thought 
he must be dreaming. 

** A velvet hat.”’ 

“Oh! zounds! No, indeed, I have no desire 
for sleep,’’ cried the marquis. ‘‘Come, this 
story begins well, but where in the world is the 
analogy ?” 

‘Patience !’? said M. de Sorges, ‘‘ you shall 
hear. Itis two years this winter since I, one 
morning, accompanied my cousin, the Baroness 
de Varignau, upon a visit to her milliner. Dur- 
ing the thousand details of ribbon, ganze, and 
lace, which are of so much importance to 
ladies, I fuund myself a little wearied, and, 
having nothing particular to take up my atten- 
tion, my eyes wandered accidentally.” 

“* Peste !’”’ said de Marsoville, ‘‘ why, there are 
sometimes some very pretty things to be seen 
in such places.”’ 

““My glance chanced to fall,” continued En- 
guerran, ‘upon a hat over on the other side of 
the store.”’ 

‘*A velvet hat,” cried the host, “upon a de 
licious little head, 2 brunette, with sparkling 
eyes, a true type of Andalusia.” 

**No,”’ said Enguerran. 

“Then some lovely blonde, a daughter of 
Ossian, with heavenly blue eyes. I think I 
see them now.” 

**You are wrong, Elie. This hat was simply 
hanging upon a hook.” 

“Ah!” said the marquis, discomfited. 

“ At first I contemplated this hat without 
really seeing it; then its form gradually rosé 
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before me, graceful, youthful, and pretty; and 
then I placed it, in my imagination, upon an 
ideal head, charming with grace and beauty. 
Thought is so prompt at our age, you know. 
Out of this little hat I created quite a romance. 
But, in the mean time, my cousin addressed 
several questions to me, some of which I was 
too preoccupied to reply to; and not only that, 
but, to crown my folly, I finished by asking the 
milliner who the hat was for. She graciously 
replied that it had been ordered by the ‘ Vis- 
countess de Born.’ This name was unknown 
to me.”’ 

** And to me, also,’’ said the marquis. 

“But,” pursued Enguerran, “‘my cousin 
made a remark so little complimentary to the 
beauty of that lady, and the suitability of the 
hat to her style, that I calculated that she 
must be charming; and, in spite of myself, the 
name of the viscountess, the hat which was be- 
fore my eyes, and the lovely face of which I 
had been dreaming fora quarter of an hour, 
were so mingled in my imagination, and had so 
united themselves, as to become inseparable, 
and they troubled me in such a manner as to 
make me appear so ridiculous that I made 
every effort to think of something else. I 
would have probably succeeded, for we were 
about to leave; but, just as the Baroness of 
Varignau was giving some last directions, a 
carriage stopped suddenly before the door, a 
lady leaned from the coach door, and said a 
few words to the footman, who immediately 
entered the store, and demanded: ‘ The hat of 
madame, the Viscountess of Born.’ 

“T trembled at that name, and, turning 
quickly, I beheld at the carriage-window a 
lady, or rather anangel. What do you think— 
the very woman I had been dreaming of? Do 
you wonder that I lost my heart that moment? 
There were the same beautifully chiselled fea- 
tures ; the dazzling complexion ; the tender blue 
eyes ; the shy glance, so soft and bright; the 
blonde tresses, which fell in luxurious ring- 
lets ; that little mouth, so delicate that she 
scarcely seemed to breathe, and which seemed 
only formed to smile; and I remained in the 
store, immovable, trembling, fascinated. The 
hat was delivered to the servant, the carriage 
rolled away, the beautiful vision had disap- 
peared. My cousin touched me on the arm, 
and told me that she was going. She had seen 
nothing, and she gayly railed at me about my 
unaccountable distraction. 

*** Truly, cousin,’ said she, ‘I never saw you 
80 absent-minded before. I am tempted to be- 
lieve that you are in love.’ 

“The baroness was right. I was in love, 
Elie, foolishly in love with the Viscountess de 
Born.” 

“T do not wish to anger you, my dear fel- 
low,” said the marquis, “‘ but, upon my honor, 
fooNish is the word.” 

“From that day,’’ continued Enguerran, 
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“my mind had but one object, one aim, to seek 
out that angelic woman, were it only to die at 
her feet. Oh! I loved her as a man never 
loves but once. During my life I had many 
passing fancies; but, when I beheld that ex- 
quisite face, Elie, I felt that this was my first 
love. At twenty-nine years of age I was not 
likely to mistake my feelings. I guarded, in 
the depths of my soul, the souvenir and the 
name. I built a temple in my heart, in which 
I enshrined the idol of my every thought ; and 
I surrounded myself with a triple cuirass of 
silence and mystery, in order to hide my love 
fromall. If I chanced to hear the name of the 
Viscountess de Born pronounced, I felt the 
blood rush to my face, as if all eyes were able 
to divine my secret. And never did I dare to 
hazard a question, never was I master of my- 
self sufficiently to inform myself of that which 
I would have died to know. To approach, by 
a question, the life of that angel seemed to me 
a base profanation. 

** At length I learned her address by chance, 
and from that day I avoided passing by the 
door of her residence. And yet I sought for 
her in society, at the theatre, and at church. 
For there she would be in the midst of the air, 
which all the world breathed ; while at home 
there was an impassable guif between us—a 
husband! For many weeks my search was in 
vain; balls, concerts, and parties were void for 
me. I was in despair, yet I did not give up. 
At length, one evening, at the house of the 
Countess de Chavelines, while engaged at a 
card-table, and listening to the distant sound 
of music and flying footsteps which proceeded 
from the ball room, my ear caught the silvery 
tone of a voice, which I had never before heard, 
but which caused me to turn suddenly pale, 
while a mist floated before my eyes. It was 
she! Imagine what my feelings were when 
that shy, soft, sweet glance met mine. An in- 
effable, magnetic thrill, like the flitting of an 
angel’s wing, flashed across my vision. She 
seemed rather surprised, appeared to try to 
remember where she had seen me. The person 
whom she was conversing with was an old 
man, fat and jolly, without much style, and 
possessing none of that dignity which age so 
often bestows. Trembling with pity for her, I 
inquired the name of the old man. I was not 
mistaken ; it was the Viscount de Born. 

‘“‘After that I sought her boldly. I ap- 
proached her with assurance; the viscount 
seemed to think that I came to claim some en- 
gagement which she had favored me with. Do 
not laugh, Elie. I can assure you that T had 
not an unworthy thought connected with her ; 
yet I must have found words and confidence to 
tell her all that I had experienced, for at the 
close of the evening she said to me :— 

““*T believe you. And why should I not, 
after all you have said ; for the day we chanced 
to meet, I experienced the same feelings as 
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yourself, and we have neither of us forgotten 
it? Only,’ added she, with an inexpressibly 
sweet and roguish smile, ‘I have been more 
curious than you. I know who and what you 
are. I was told all about you, one day, when 
you passed us on the Boulevards. You did not 
see me, as I leaned back in the carriage. They 
told me that you were the most loyal of men, 
and, you see, I believed it.’” 

** Poor viscount!”’ said the marquis. 

“Wait awhile, before you complain, my 
friend,” said de Sorges. ‘‘ After this inter- 
view, I returned home, not to see that angelic 
woman, perhaps, for many days. I could not 
wait so long, however. I could not live with- 
out her. 

“TI wrote to her, at length. Raphael, my 
valet, who has lived with me many years, was 
charged with the delivery of the letter—a letter 
ardent, foolish, ridiculous, if you will, but, at 
least, sincere. When Raphael returned, I ques- 
tioned him closely. Heanswered me with that 
Alsacian calmness of his, which you know so 
well, that he had seen the Viscountess de Born, 
that he had given her the letter, and that she 
had given him no answer, as her husband en- 
tered the house just at that moment. I vainly 
wished to learn more. Raphael, ordinarily so 
observing and communicative, was very taci- 
turn that day, and evidently in a bad humor. 
At length I dismissed him abruptly. He left 
the room without his usual obeisance, as 
though he had lost all respect for me. 

‘He had been gone about half an hour, and 
I was alone in my chamber, reflecting upon the 
incidents in this acquaintance which I had be- 
gun, without asking myself how it would end. 
Twenty resolutions came up before my mind, 
but I dismissed them all. I contented myself 


with repeating: ‘What have I done?’ And 


then in the midst of this chaos of thoughts— 
wise or unreasonable, sad or joyful—an image 
rose before me, so beautiful, so gracious, and 
so beloved, that I had no more to say, but shut 
my eyes on the future. Suddenly Raphael 
entered the room, very much agitated. 

*** What is the matter?’ said I. 

*** Monsieur, a person’—and he hesitated. 

***Speak! Who is the person?’ 

*** Alas!’ said he, leaning toward me, with a 
reproachful expression, ‘why, the husband.’ 

«The Viscount de Born!’ I exclaimed, a 
little surprised. 

*** Yes, monsieur, the viscount,’ replied Ra- 
phael, shaking his head. ‘ Monsieur, it would 
have been better to have avoided this visit.’ 

***Silence! Admit him!’ 

‘* Raphael moved towards the door, then re- 
turned to me. ‘ Monsieur,’ said he, humbly, 
‘you know more about such affairs than I do, 
and, indeed, about everything else, but I hope 
you do not doubt my sincere attachment to 
you?’ 

“*T know that you love me, Raphael, but I 





know, also, that for some time past you have 
abused your master’s attachment for you by 


taking entirely too many privileges. After’—. 


*“*Ah! believe me, monsieur,’ interrupted 
Raphael, very much excited, ‘take my advice 
but this once. Assure the old man that you 
were not serious in writing to his wife, on your 
word of honor; he will surely believe you.’ 

“*T arose, coloring with anger. ‘Here! That 
will do! You must be a dunce!’ I cried, rais- 
ing my voice. ‘Admit that man instantly, or 
I will seek him myself.’ 

**Raphael raised his eyes and hands to hea- 
ven, and presently introduced the viscount. * 

**T will confess that I felt rather anxious as 
to the result of this interview. I was ill at 
ease, and what to say I had not the least idea. 
The Viscount de Born entered my room with a 
bound, and so precipitately that I involuntarily 
glanced at my sword. 

“Ab! Whew! Excuse me! The Devil! 
How hot it is !’ he exclaimed, throwing himself 
into an arm-chair without being asked, and 
filling it well, I can assure you. 

**T felt a little astonished at this strange com- 
mencement of an explanation. 

‘«¢ Monsieur de Sorges,’ said the Viscount de 
Born, ‘my age gives me the privilege of speak- 
ing to you seated.’ He said these words with 
a kind of dignity that reminded me of our 
relative positions. 

“*¢T await your orders, M. de Born,’ I re- 
plied, standing, and without looking towards 
him. 

“¢Zounds! Young man,’ replied tke old 
man, merrily, ‘I have no orders to give you. 
I have only one question to ask you. Where 
did you breakfast this morning?’ 

‘‘*Monsieur!’ said I, thinking that I had 
misunderstood him. 

“<*T have the honor of asking you where you 
breakfasted ?’ 

“*At home, monsieur. But a question 
like’— 

**¢ Alone?’ interrupted the viscount. 

‘¢¢ Yes, monsieur, alone.’ 

“<¢'Then, monsieur,’ said de Born, rising, ‘it 
is in cold blood that you have made game of 
my wife. This is unpardonable!’ 

“T was stupefied with astonishment. 

“‘* Here is your letter, monsieur,’ continued 
the viscount. ‘You say to my wife, among 
other nonsense, that “her kind words and her 
manner toward you have authorized the lan- 
guage that you here have addressed to her,” 
while you well know, monsieur, that you have 
never exchanged a word with my wife.’ 


“IT looked at the letter, then at the viscount, 


without speaking, for I could not understand 
the singular words which he addressed to me, 
except by a loss of confidence in the viscountess. 
Tcan assure you that my part in this transaction 
began to appear very awkward. I never was 
one of those men who can take pride and plea- 
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sure in the shame and confusion of another. 
The strangeness of my first encounter with the 
viscountess had done all hitherto; now, I be- 
gan to feel guilty. I reproached myself, and, 
without realizing how ridiculous I appeared, I 
remained silent. 

“Come! come!’ he at length exclaimed, 
good-naturedly, ‘you confess your fault. I 
was sure of it. A regular school-boy’s trick. 
I have often done the same myself. But, you 
see, the viscountess took the matter very 
seriously, and, my faith! she colored with 
anger. You can have your letter, young man. 
Here! take it, and we will say no more about 
it.’ And, so saying, he left the room as hastily 
as he had entered it. 

“That evening, at the house of the Baron de 
Roselles, the signing of the marriage-contract 
of our friend, Arthur de Raumont, and the 
baron’s daughter was to take place. I was 
invited as a witness, and I could not very well 
refuse to go. It was, nevertheless, a very un- 
pleasant step for me to take, for I knew that 
the Roselles and the Borns were relatives, 
Reflecting upon all that had passed, I could 
not understand the conduct of Madame de 
Born, except by an insignificant coquetry, or, 
at the least, very great levity; and it was very 
painful to me to be thrown so soon again into 
the presence of a woman whom I havl so rever- 
enced, and who could not be more to me, now, 
than a broken idol, a beautiful dream, which 
had vanished. However, the very first eye 
that met mine upon entering the @rawing-room 
of M. de Roselles was hers whom I most wished 
toavoid. Madame de Born appeared as com- 
posed as the old man was good-natured, with- 
out affectation and without the slightest 
embarrassment. I was indignant, and I felt 
that I could never pardon her as long as I 
lived. My pride, however, soon came to my 
aid; and, after some superhuman efforts, and 
the tortures of a martyr, I became so brilliantly 
gay as to astonish myself, and I certainly must 
have deceived others. 

“ At length, as we were passing into a neigh- 
boring room, in order to examine the magnifi- 
cent trousseau of the bride, I heard a well-known 
voice pronounce these words, as if solely for my 
ear: ‘What makes you so unnaturally gay ? 
You frighten me.’ 

“T turned, in spite of myself, and truly the 
features of Madame de Born expressed so much 
anxiety that I felt my resolution fail. But I 
restrained myself, and answered, lightly : ‘I 
received a visit this morning which has made 
me the merriest of men.’ 

“The viscountess regarded me with a sur- 
prise that appeared to me very well played, 
and we were separated, the next moment, by 
the crowd of guests. 

“A few moments after chance threw us again 
together. To escape the heat of the crowded 
rooms, I entered a little boudoir, where there 





was an abandoned card-table. The viscountess, 
who, for the same reason, had retired hither, 
was seated upon a divan, her back to the door, 
in an attitude of profound meditation. My en- 
trance aroused her. She turned, and seemed 
much agitated upon seeing me. I made a 
movement to retire, after excusing myself 
coldly and briefly ; but she immediately arose, 
and exclaimed, excitedly :— 

*** You conceal something from me—a mis- 
fortune, perhaps? You are not the same. 
May be it is wrong for me to speak thus, but I 
know not how to dissemble.’ 

**¢You know not how to dissemble!’ I re- 
plied, with a bitter smile. ‘O madame!’ I 
said these last words in such an incredulous 
and cutting manner that she turned very pale, 


| and an unchecked tear rolled down her lovely 


cheek. You must love, my dear Elie, before 
you can appreciate the power of a tear—when 
the heart is full, when it abounds with the 
thought of a woman, with her image, with her 
love. That tear had scarcely fallen, before I 
was at the feet of Madame de Born. 

**Oh! forgive me!’ I cried, ‘forgive me! 
But, tell me, how could you cause me to ap- 
pear so mean, so ridiculous, before your hus- 
band ?’ 

*¢¢ My husband !’ she cried, with a bewildered 
expression. 

**< Certainly,’ I responded, without changing 
my suppliant position, and I was proceeding 
to say more, when, suddenly, a gruff voice be- 
‘hind us exclaimed :— 

*“¢Oh! ho! A man at the feet of my niece! 
Zounds! No, I am not mistaken. This is, 
certainly, the loverof my wife.’ , 

* And, rising quickly, I recognized the Vise « 
count de Born. 

**« Monsieur,’ said he, gravely, ‘I hope this 
time you are not joking, and that you authorize 
me to forewarn Madame de Born this evening 
that to-morrow you will come to demand the 
hand of her niece, Mile. Aurelia de Charmes ?’ 

‘¢¢ Monsieur,’ I replied, with as much con- 
fusion as delight, ‘you anticipate my wishes, 
and you may be sure of my life-long gratitude.’ 

“Mile. de Charmes, a silent witness of this 
scene, did not try to conceal her happiness. 
At length, when we together left the boudoir, 
which I had entered so unhappy, she said to 
me, in a low voice :— 

““¢T shall know, some day, shall I not, the 
key to this enigma, which has rendered me so 
happy?” 

“¢The answer,’ I replied, smiling at the 
recollection, ‘is—a velvet hat!’”’ 

After these words, M. de Sorges became silent. 

‘“‘T understand it all at last,’’ cried the mar- 
quis, rising. ‘‘The viscountess was old and 
ugly ; herniece was an angel. Really, my dear 
Enguerran, you have made me envy you, 
and wish to be married. Come! let us go to 
bed.” 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BOTTLE-STAND. 


Materials.—Colored sarcenet (not too light a shade) 
—our model is violet; fine straw-colored purse silk ; 
violet silk gimp; four slightly-arched wooden but- 
tons, two of them three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter and one inch and a quarter in diameter; card- 
board, ete. 


THE tatting of straw-colored silk gives this 
stand the appearance of a very fine basket 
frame. The bottom of our model consists of 
two rounds of card-board, measuring two 
inches and a quarter, cut together, and sepa- 
rated by a space an eighth of an inch broad 
and half an inch high. Upon this middle 


~ 


stripe the round middle bar, six inches high 
and one inch in circumference, is fastened. 
This is made of card-board, and the edges 
gummed together in the form of a cylinder, and 
covered with colored sarcenet; at the top four 
covered buttons are placed, the arrangement of 
which is clearly shown in the engraving. The 
ruche for the whole must correspond, and is of 
double sarcenet, and a quarter of an inch broad. 
A strip of card-board, one inch and three-quar- 
ters high, corresponding with the round at the 
bottom, with the narrow edges sewn over each 
other, and sewn on afterwards, gives the ground 
for the two glass bottles. The outer covering 
consists of a strip of sarcenet, two inches 
broad, arranged in closely-quilted folds a quar- 
ter of an inch broad, with a strip of card-board 
of the same breadth pushed in, by which the 


upper surface stands out firmly. This is folded 
equally on both sides, and firmly sewn on the 
edges of the cylinder a little below it, and hav- 
ing a puffed-out appearance. The lining, which 
is placed in with the ruche, is cut out in scal- 
lops at the bottom. A silk gimp of the same 
color covers the place where the under ruche is 
put on, and a neat paper covers the stitches at 
the bottom. The tatting, twisted round the 
bar, and ornamenting the largest button, is 
worked with one thread, and consists of closed 
eyes joined at the middle picot, and containing 
sixteen double knots, with three picots. The 
eyes of the border contain twenty double knots, 








with two side picots, a quarter of an inch long, 
; and one short middle picot, which are fastened 
| at the top and bottom with one stitch upon the 

folds of the glass stand. The double eyes of 

the third border at the upper edge contain 
| twenty-four double knots, with three picots, 
| and are always joined by one Josephine knot, 

consisting of five concluding knots; twelve 
eyes like the latter form the button rosette, 
which, for the middle, has four eyes of eight 
double knots, with one picot. 





a 
NEEDLE-BOOK, WITH POCKETS FOR 
SCISSORS, ETC. 

Tuts needle-book consists of two pieces of 
card-board five inches long, three inches and 
one-fifth wide in the middie, pointed off to- 
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wards the ends ; these are covered o” one side 
with Java canvas, ornamented with embroidery 
in green purse silk. These parts are bound 
with green ribbon, two-fifths of an inch wide, 
fastened with steel beads. A green silk pocket, 
ornamented with point russe embroidery, is 
added on each side of the needle-case, A nar- 





row green ribbon is drawn through the upper 
hem of the pockets, and tied in a bow on the 
Inside the leaves of the book fasten some 
strips of pinked-out flannel for the needles ; 
stick in pins at regular intervals into the edge, 
and fasten the book with two green ribbons 
tied into a bow, as can be seen in illustration. 


+ 
wp. 


oo 


GENTLEMAN’S COLLAR BOX. 


OvR pattern is a round card-board box, meas- 
uring five inches and one-fifth across, and being 
three inches and one-fifth high. The box is 
covered inside with white calico, the edge of 
which must be turned down about two-fifths of 
an inch on the right side, and pasted on ; on the 
outside the box is covered with a strip of light 
brown cloth, ornamented from illustration with 
cross-strips of dark brown cloth, cut out from 
illustration, and pasted on the lighter strip. 
The latter is bound at both sides with brown 
ribbon, two-fifths of an inch wide; paste it 
down on the box, and edge the ends of the strip 
likewise with ribbon imitating binding. The 
bottom of the box is covered underneath with 








cloth. The cover of the box is also made of 
light brown cloth, on which is pasted a star 
cut out of dark brown cloth. The cover is 
bound with brown ribbon like the box; it is 





lined inside with card-board and white calico. 
Lastly, fasten a strip of cloth for the handle by 
which the box is fastened down ; at the point 
of the strip sew a loop of elastic, and at ti.e 
edge of the box a button, as can be seen in 
illustration 





KNITTED SPONGE FOR CHILDREN. 
THIS sponge consists of a cushion, measur- 


ing four inches across, filled with odd bits and 
ends of wool, proceeding from knitted woollen 





articles which have been unravelled. This 
cushion is covered with plain knitting in rose- 
colored wool. Over this cover fasten another 
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one of white wool. Both the covers are fast- 
ened together all round with a round of double 
crochet, in which a row of purl, with red wool, 
is next worked. 


“> 


MAT FOR COFFEE OR TEAPOT. 
Materials.— White crochet cotton and steel crochet 
needle. 
THIS mat is very useful to be put under hot 
coffee or teapots on the table ; it may also be 





used for candlesticks, scent-bottles, etc. The 
original pattern is worked in rounds with white 
crochetcotton. Begin in the centre on a founda- 
tion chain of 4 stitches, join them into a circle, 
and work 39 rounds in double stitches, always 
inserting the needle into the whole stitch, in- 
creasing, so that the mat remains quite flat, 
and that the 39th round has a number of stitches 
which can be divided by fourteen. In the 40th 
round begins the open-work border: * 3 small 
purl (each purl consists of 3 chain stitches, 1 
slip stitch in the first), miss 2 stitches of the 
preceding round under them ; 2 treble, divided 








by 1 purl in the follawing stitch (this purl con- 
sists of 5 chain stitches, 1 slip stitch in the 
first) ; 3 small purl, missing 2 stitches of the 
preceding round ; 9 double in the following 9 
stitches ; repeat from * tothe end of the round. 
Observe that at the end of this and of the fol- 
lowing rounds, the last double stitch is worked 
in the last stitch but one, before the first 3 
small purl, missing the last double stitch. 

41st round. * 3small purl, 2 treble, divided by 
| 1 purl in each of the next 2 treble of the preced- 








ing round; in this, as well as in the following 
rounds, the 2 treble stitches worked in 1 stitch 
are only cast off so far as to keep 2 loops on the 
needle ; they are then cast off together with the 
1st treble worked in the following stitch (2 
stitches cast off together count for 1 stitch in 
the following round); 3 small purl, missing 
under them 3 purl of the preceding round and 
the next double; 7 double in the next 7 stitches. 
Repeat from *. 

42d. * 3 small purl ; 3 times 2 treble, divided 
by 1 purl over the 4 treble of the preceding 
round; 3 small purl, missing under them the 
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last 3 purl and the next double stitch of the 
preceding round; 5 double in the 5 middle 
stitches of the following 7 stitches of the pre- 
ceding round. Repeat from *, j 

43d. * 3 small purl; 4 times 2 treble, divided 
by 1 purl on the 6 treble of the preceding 
round; 3 small purl, missing under them the 
next 3small purl and 1 double of the preceding 
round ; 3 double in the middle 3 of the 5 double 
stitches of the preceding roufid. Repeat from *, 

44th. * 3sinall purl; 9 times 2 treble, divided 
by 1 purl on the 8 treble of the preceding 
round ; 3 small purl, missing under them the 
next 3 purl and 1 double of the preceding round ; 
1 double in the middle one of the 3 double 
stitches of the preceding round. Repeat from *. 


oo oe 


CASE FOR GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 

THIS case is made of Java canvas; it is or- 
namented with point russe embroidery of green 
filoselle, and lined with Nankeen-colored calico. 
The flaps on each side of the case must, of 
course, be folded inside. The upper part of the 
case is then ornamented with an embroidery 
pattern; it is worked with green filoselle and 
black ribbon velvet ; the latter is covered with 
herring-bone stitches of fine gold thread. When 
the canvas has been thus embroidered, sew in 
the lining, sewing in a piece of card-board for 





| elastic, finished off with brass circles or buttons, 
These are meant for fastening the case, as seen 
on Fig. 2. Sew on likewise the ribbons from 
iNustration. 


a ee 


CASE FOR A GLASS OR 
TUMBLER. 
THIs fase ‘is made of gray cloth, ornamented 
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with buttonhole stitch of gray purse silk; it is 
lined with card-board and black silk, slightly 
quilted, and stitched through in diamonds with 








Fig. 1.—Case Open, 





Fig. 2.—Closed. 


the bottom of the case, and stitching it all 
round; it is then bound with green ribbon 
three-fifths of an inch wide. 


on the lining. Then make a card-board cover 
corresponding in size to the bottom of the case ; 
cover it on both sides with ealico ; this cover is 
not fastened on to the case, but placed loosely 
On the shirts before shutting it. At the bottom 
of the case, on the outside, fasten two pieces of 


The flaps are | 
merely hemmed, the ribbon being sewn plain | 


| green silk. The cover of the case is kept down 
| by an elastic loop. The cover has an edge 
| which overlaps the case ; it is two-fifths of an 
| inch wide. The outer part of the case is then 
ornamented from illustration with buttonhole 
utiteh of gray silk ; then sew in the card-board 
and the quilted lining. The upper edge of the 
case is worked round with buttonhole stitch, 

working over the ontside of the lining. The 
| bottom of the case and the lower edge of it are 
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likewise worked round with buttonhole stitch. 
The inner part of the bottom piece, that is the 
card-board and the lining, are pasted into the 
case. When the cover and edge have been 
joined together with overcast stitch (after hav- 
ing worked both parts round with buttonhole 
stitch), fasten a strip of cloth on the top of the 
cover for the handle; then fasten a piece of 
elastic, about eight inches and four-fifths long, 
inside the edge of the cover, and sew it fast on 
to the case underneath the cover with a few 
stitches (see illustration). 
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CHINESE PINCUSHION. 
Materials.—White velvet or cashmere scarlet vel- 


vet, purse sewing silk, and gold cord; cord and 
tassels, 





THE cushion is formed of twelve little cush- 
ions of a triangular shape joined together. 
These consist of two pieces of plain scarlet vel- 


the rounding parts join the embroidered sec- 
tion. The little cushions may be stutfed with 
bran or wool; and, when the twelve are made, 
they are joined at the points, and the cushion 
is finished with the cord and tassels. It will 
be necessary to allow equal turnings for the 
scarlet and embroidered sections. 





<theoGes 
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RABBIT PENWIPER (KNITTING). 

Materials.—White single Berlin wool, a ball of 
green moss wool, rather fine knitting cotton, two 
steel knitting needles No. 12, some scarlet and black 
cloth, and an ivory mesh, or a strip of firm card- 
board three-eighths of an inch wide. 

A VERY good imitation of the fur of this 
little animal is made by knitting in loops with 
the single Berlin wool wound double, which 
loops are afterwards cut and carefully combed 


\ 











vet and one embroidered part on white cash- 
mere or velvet. The colors may be selected 
according to taste forembroidering. The little 
pieces are so arranged that the narrow sides of | 
the scarlet pieces cut to the diagram meet, and | 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN IN POINT-RUSSE SATIN- 
STITCH, AND APPLIQUE, 


out. Cast on, for the length of the body, 20 
stitches, rather lvosely, with the cotton, and 
for the next or loop row use the Berlin wool 
double, and knit a loop in each of the 20 stitches 
in the following manner: Insert the right hand 
needle in the 1st stitch as usual, hold the mesh 
parallel and close to it with the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, take the free end of the 
double wool, and, holding it between the first 
and second fingers of the left hand, bring the 
part of the woo! attached to the ball down over 
the front of the mesh and over the needle, 
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passing it back over the end which is on the | creased at the beginning and end, and after the 
first finger; then bring the cotton from the | last plain row cast off all the stitches, This 
back over the needle only, and knit both cot- | completes one-half of the body of the rabbit ; 
ton and wool together through the stitch. | the second half must be knitted to correspond 
These directions are only for the first stitch of | exactly, the two sewn together except on the 
every loop row, the others are more simple. | lower side, and the loops then cut and combed 
For the next stitch insert the needle as usual, | out very carefully and gently. For each ear 8 
pass the wool down over the front of the mesh | stitches must be cast on, 2 loop rows knitted, 
and needle to the back, then bring the cotton | and the stitches cast off after the last plain 
round the needle only, and knit both through | row. The tail is to be knitted in the same 
the stitch as before. Continue in this manner, | manner, casting on only 5 stitches, and both it 
making @ loop in each stitch to the end of the | and the ears to be sewn on in their proper 
‘row; then cut off the white wool (which is to | position. After the different parts of the little 
be done at the end of each loop row), leaving | rabbit are put together, a garnet-colored bead 
the end rather longer than the width of the | must be sewn on with ponceau silk for each 
mesh, and knit the row back plain with the | eye; the mouth imitated by a few stitches of 
cotton only (leaving the mesh in), taking great | red silk, and the body thickly stuffed with wool 
care to take up both the cotton and double | or wadding (the under part being drawn to- 
wool together in each stitch, as this is what | gether as best suits the shape), sewn firmly to 
fastens the loops. Now draw out the mesh | the stand when this last is ready to receive it. 
ready for the next row. A loop row with the | The green part of the ground or stand is knitted 
wool and cotton, and a plain row with the | with moss wool, a kind of wool in two or three 
cotton only, succeed each other alternately | shades of green. Cast on 20 stitches for the 
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throughout. It is necessary, for the shape of , length, in cotton as before, and knit 15 loop 

the rabbit, to take in a stitch by knitting 2 to- | rows for the depth; these loops may be either 

gether at the beginning of the 2d row of loops, | cut, but not combed out, or left in loops, as may 

and in the 3d loop row 8 stitches additional at | be preferred, to form a contrast with the fur of 

the beginning are required for the héad; these | the animal. By referring to the illustration, it 

are to be cast on with the cotton at the end of | will be easily seen how the rest of the penwiper 

the preceding plain row. It will be found | is intended to be made. The first square pro- 

rather troublesome to knit the loops into these | jecting beyond the green wool is of scarlet 

cast-on stitches, and it is well to use a finer | cloth, notched all round the edge. This again 

needle than the one you are working with to | rests on a larger piece of card-board, over 
open each stitch as you come to it, and so ren- | which some black glazed lining has been 
der the insertion of the other needle less diffi- | strained, and a piece of black cloth projecting 
cult. In the 4th and 5th rows of loops a stitch slightly beyond the edges, gummed or pasted 
is to be diminished at the beginning and end of | on the top. Twoor three pieces of black cloth, 
each row by knitting 2 together&s before. In | forthe practical purpose of wiping the pen, may 
the 6th and 7th loop rows only the first 8 | be placed below this ; and the whole firmly sewn 
Stitches are to be knitted for the head, and | through the centre with black thread, the rab- 
after the plain row succeeding the 7th loop row | bit being first fixed on the green square. The 
the 8 stitches are to be cast off with the cotton, shape of the rabbit may be much improved by 
and also the next 2 stitches (for the neck), and | the manner in which it is sheared after it has 
on the remainder kfiit 2 rows of loops (for the | been put together, and the loops cut. 

back), in both of which a stitch is to be de- 
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THE WEAVER’S KNOT. 


TO FASTEN THREAD OR SILK, IN NETTING 
OR CROCHET WORK. 


FoL.Low with care the figures representing 
the method of forming this knot. Fig. 1 rep- 


a Fig. 1. 1 


resents the two threads crossed. These threads | thumb and forefinger of left hand the two ends 
are held between the thumb and forefinger of | of threads 1 and 2. Then with right hand 
the left hand. The thread 2 is placed under 
thread 1. When the two threads are thus 





crossed, follow with the right hand the move- 
ment of the thread 2 represented in Fig. 2. 
The thread 1 remains motionless. When you 
have formed the bow indicated by Fig. 2, lower 
the thread 1 in the great bow formed by thread 
2, as illustrated by Fig. 3. Hold between your 


Fig. 3. 





- 
*- 





draw thread 2 to form and tighten the weaver’s 
knot, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Utilising Cold Chicken.—Some readers of the 
Lapy’s Book may be glad to know of two dishes 
that can be made of cold chicken as a variety. One 
is called “fried chicken,” and the other (a sweet 
dish) *‘ chicken fritters.” For “fried chicken,” cut 
the chickens into quarters, and rub each quarter 
with yelk of egg. Mix some bread crums with pep- 


, per, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon peel, and shred 


parsley ; cover the chickens with this, and fry them. 
Thicken some gravy with flour, and add to it Cay- 
enne pepper, mushroom ketchup, and a little lemon 
juice. Serve the chicken with this sauce. 

Chicken Fritiers.—Make a batter with four eggs, 
some new milk, and rice flour; to this add a pint of 
cream, some powdered sugar, candied lemon peel 
cut small, fresh lemon-peel grated, and the white 
parts of a roasted chicken shred small ; set these all 
together on a stove, and stir well for some time. 
When done, take it off, roll out the mixture, cut it 
into fritters, and fry them. Put sugar on a dish, 
lay the fritters on it, strew sugar over, and serve 
them hot. 

Savory Sandwich.—Mince hard egg very fine, 
spread it on neatly cut pieces of bread and butter, 
not too thin, no crust; grate over the egg a little 
good cheese ; sprinkle a little salt and Cayenne pep- 
per. A little grated tongue or ham also makes a 
nice sandwich. 

Frying Fish.—Wash and wipe them perfectly dry, 
rub them over lightly with a little flour, and cover 
them with bread crums and the yelk of an egg; then 
place them in a pan of broiling dripping or lard sui- 
ficient to completely cover them; and when done 
place them ona dish before the kitchen fire. The 
most inexperienced hand will thus be able to send 
them to table crisp, and of a beautiful brown color; 
but if the fat be insufficient, or not quite hot when 
the fish are put in the pan, they will be flabby and 
greasy. Too small a quantity of fat is the most 
common error. 

Savory Omelet.—Take one or more eggs, break them 
carefully, putting the yelks into one basin and the 
whites into another; beat them up separately ; chop 
fine some parsley and onion between into the yelks 
with a little pepper and salt, then add the whites 
snd beat all together for a minute or two, then pour 
the whole into the panin which you have previously 
put some butter or nice lard; while it fries keep 
scraping the whole into the middle of the pan with 
afork. The moment it is set take it off, as other- 
wise a hard skin will form, and it will be leathery 
in consequence. Serve with or without gravy ac- 
cording to taste. 

Ulilising Cold Tongue.—Cut what is left of a tongue 
in very thin slices, taking off the skin and any hard 
bits; pound it in a marble mortar, adding by degrees 
8 little fresh butter melted, till it is reduced to a 
smooth paste, seasoning it to taste as you proceed 
with pepper, sait, allspice, nutmeg, pounded mace 
and cloves, or such of these spices as are preferred. 
When it is thoroughly beaten and mingled together, 
Press it closely down into small shallow pots, fill 
them up with a layer, a quarter of an inch thick, of 
clarified butter, and tie them down; they should be 
kept ina cool place. This potted tongue is nice to 
eat with bread and butter, and makes good sand- 
Wiches, 

Lobster Salad —Two lobsters, the yelks of three 
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new-laid eggs, half a pint of salad oil, half a pint of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of made mustard, Cay- 
enne pepper and salt, three lettuces, a sprig or two 
of mint, half a root of beet. To make the dressing, 
beat three new-laid eggs thoroughly, and mix in 
gradually half a pint of salad oil; beat in half a pint 
of vinegar or less, two tablespoonfuls of made mus- 
tard, Cayenne pepper, and salt. Wash three fine 
white lettuces, and drain them dry; cut them up 
with the meat of two large lobsters, or of four 
smaller (which is better), adding a sprig or two of 
mint if the flavor be not disliked. Cutup also three 
hard-boiled eggs, and slice about half a root of beet. 
A deep dish is prettier to use than a salad bowl. 
Mix all the ingredients well together on the dish, 
and let them lie on it heaped up in the middle, pour- 
ing in dressing enough to moisten all thoroughly, 
and to collect in the dish below. Sprinkle the 
spawn and coral over the top. When the lobster 
salad is well mixed it must also be well helped, with 
due care that each person has sufficient lobster with 
the green, The lettuces should not be cut up until 
the salad is going to be eaten; if it be not convenient 
to do the final then, it is better to mix the dressing 
with the lobster, and to let some one, when the time 
arrives, arrange the lettuce round it, cut in quarters. 

Westphalia Loaves.—Mince a quarter of a pound of 
lean ham with cone pound of floury mashed potatoes, 
a little butter and salt, and two eggs beaten; make 
them up into little rolls, or any shape preferred, and 
fry them. Serve with gravy. 


Winter Salad.—Cut one pound of red cabbage in 
thin shreds, blanch it in boiling water for fifteen 
minutes; cool, drain, and put in a basin with one 
ounce of salt, and let it pickle for four hours; then 
pour off the water, add half a gill of vinegar, mix, 
and let it remain for two hours; trim one pound of 
celery, cut it in small dice, and blanch it in boiling 
water for ten minutes and drain it; cut an equal 
quantity of cold boiled potatoes in the same way. 
A quarter of an hour before serving, drain the cab- 
bage and mix the whole in a salad bowl, adding 
three tablespoonfuls of oil, one tablespeonful of 
chopped tarragon, and two small pinches of pepper, 
and serve. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Seed Cake.—One pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, half a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, six ounces of butter, two eggs, a dessgrtspoon- 
ful of caraway seeds, and half a pint of milk. Mix 
well together, and bake from an hour anda half to 
two hours in rather a slow oven. 

Lemon Cake.—One pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, three eggs, and the rind of 
one large lemon, or two small ones, grated fine; a 
little milk to make if the proper stiffness. Bake for 
one hour in a quick oven. 

Little White Cakes.—Half a pound of dry flour, rub 
into it a very little sugar, one ounee of butter, one 
egg, and a spoonful of thin cream, a few caraway 
seeds, and as much milk as will make it into a 
paste. Roll out thin, and bake for fifteen minutes 
on a tin, 

Shortbread as Made in Scotland.—Two pounds of 
sifted flour, one pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, a small teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, a few drops essence of lemon. Rub the butter 
into the flour with the hand; after the butter, 
sugar, and flour have been well mixed, add the car- 
bonate of soda and lemon, and work all well to- 
gether ten minutes. If wished very rich, substitute 
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for a breakfastcupfull of the flour one of ground 
rice, and add a quarter of a pound of almonds 
blanched and minced very fine. Made into cakes, 
and pinched round with the finger and thumb. 

Measure or Fourth Cake.—One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, three of flour, and four eggs, with a very little 
saleratus dissolved in four tablespoonfuls of milk, or 
two of milk and two of wine, and a little nutmeg. 
To have cake light and fine the eggs should be well 
beaten, yelks and whites separately, and stirred in 
lightly, after having rubbed the butter and sugar to 
acream. 

Cocoanut Biscuits.—Scrape off the skin carefully, 
grate the nut very fine, and add half the weight of 
powdered sugar. Mix well together with white of 
egg, drop on wafer paper in small rough knobs the 
size of a walnut, and bake in a slack oven. 

Furmity.—The following is a very old receipt for 
this old-fashioned dish: To a quart of ready-boiled 
flour put by degrees two quarts of new milk and 
four ounces of currants picked clean and washed ; 
stir them, and boil till they are done. Beat the 
yelks of three eggs and a little nutmeg with two or 
three spoonfuls of milk; add this to the flour, stir 
them together while over the fire, then sweeten, 
and serve cold in a deep dish. 

French Method of Makirg Curds.—The French make 
their curds simply by allowing the milk to stand 
for a couple or three days without any preparation 
whatever. The second day the milk goes sour, the 
third it becomes curds with a rich cream on the top, 
and is then ready for eating with sugar. If allowed 
to stand longer than the time to solidify, the curds 
would go mouldy. 

Trish Griddle or Slim Cakes.—Rub two ounces and 
a half of butter into half a pound of flour with 
a little salt, make it into a stiff paste with a little 
milk, roll it out half au inch ‘thick, and cut it into 
squares and rounds, or any shape you like. It will 
take half an hour to bake; it should be baked on a 
griddle over a stove, or in the oven with the door 
open. 

Brown Charlotte Pudding.—Butter a pudding mould 
thickly, sprinkle brown sugar over the butter, and 
line the mould with slices of bread thickly buttered ; 
cut some baking apples into slices, place them in 
the mould in layers, with grated lemon-peel, candied 
citron, and orange-peel to taste, and a little sugar 
between each layer of apples; fill up the mould, 
cover it with aslice of bread soaked in a little warm 
water, bake three hours in a moderate oven, turn it 
out of the mould, and serve it hot. 

Cup Puddings.—Beat three ounces of butter to a 

cream, add to it two ounces of pounded sugar, stir 
in three ounces of flour and then a pint of milk; put 
the mixture into buttered cups, and bake it twenty 
minutes, 
'* Boiled Cream Pudding.—Take a pint of sweet 
cream, boil it with a blade of mace and a little 
nutmeg, then strain it, and let it stand to cool. 
Beat the yelks of four eggs and the whites of two, 
mix with them adessertspoonful of flour, two ounces 
of blanched sweet almonds, pounded to a paste, and 
& spoonful of orange-flower water. Gradually mix 
these ingredients with the cream, beat it up well, 
take a doubled cloth, wet ard well flour it, pour in 
the pudding, tie it tight, and boil it for twenty min- 
utes in a good deal of water. When done, turn it 
into a dish, and pour over it melted butter and 
sugar. 

Buttered Orange-Juice—a Cold Dish.—Mix the juice 
of seven Seville oranges with four spoonfuls of rose- 
water, and add the whole to the yelks of eight and 





whites c¢4 four eggs, well beaten; then strain the 
liquors to half a pound of sugar, pounded; stir it 
over a gentle fire, and when it begins to thicken put 
in about the size of a small walnut of butter; keep 
it over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour it 
into a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be 
done in a China basin in a saucepan of boiling 
water, the tep of which will just receive the basin, 


DRESSINGS FOR THE HAIR. 

Tr is so seldom that we find an article on prepara- 
tions for the hair written without quackery that we 
have great pleasure in quoting the following very 
sensible practical remarks from the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry :— 

“The frequent use of “oils,” “bear’s grease,” 
‘*pomades,” “rosemary washes,” and such like, 
upon the hair, is a practice not to be commended, 
The majority of these oils and greasy pomades are 
manufactured from lard oil and simple lard. No 
real bear’s grease is ever used. Even if it could be 
procured readily, it should not be applied to the hair, 
as itis one of the most rank and filthy of all the 
animal fats. There are many persons whose hair is 
naturally very dry and crisp, and in most families 
there is a want of some innocent and agreeable wash 
or dressing which may be used moderately and ju- 
diciously. The mixture which may be regarded as 
the most agreeable, cleanly, and safe, is composed of 
eau de cologne and pure castor oil. The following 
is a good formula: Pure fresh castor oil, two ounces; 
eau de cologne sixteen ounces. The oil is freely 
dissolved in the spirit, if it is of the proper strength, 
and the solution is clear and beautiful. It may be 
perfumed in any way to suit the fancy of the pur- 
chaser. The oil of the castor bean has for many 
years been employed to dress the hair, both among 
the savage and civilised nations, and it possesses 
properties which admirably adapt it to this use. It 
does not rapidly dry, and no gummy Offensive resi- 
duum remains after its passing through the chemi- 
cal changes which occur in all oils upon exposure 
to light and air. It is best diffused by the agency of 
strong spirit, in which it dissolves. The alcohol or 
apirit rapidly evaporates, and does not in the slight- 
est degree injure the texture of the hair, This 
preparation for dressing the hair of children or 
ladies will meet nearly or quite all requirements. 

“A cheap and very good dressing is made by dis- 
solving four ounces of perfectly pure, dense glyce- 
rine, in twelve ounces of rose-water. Glycerine 
does not evaporate, except at a high temperature, 
and therefore under its influence the hair is retained 
in a moist condition for a long time. Asa class, the 
vegetable oils are better for the hair than animal 
oils, They do not become rancid and offensive 80 
rapidly, and they are subject to different less objec- 
tionable chemical changes. Olive oil and that de- 
rived from the cocoanut have been largely employed, 
but they are far inferior in every respect to that from 
the castor-oil bean. 

HOW TO KEEP GOLD FISH IN HEALTH. 

1, Cover the bottom of the aquarium with clean 
coarse sand (obtainable at the aquarium dealers) to 
the depth of about an inch anda half. Avoid fine 
sand and soil. 2. Insert the weeds with a stone 
over each bunch, to prevent their disturbance by the 
fish. 3. Ina few days, when the plants show that 
they are thriving, by the production of oxygen bub- 
bles, put in the fish—not before. 4. Beware of the 
common fault of putting in too many fish, and be 
careful as to the admission of sticklebacks, injurious 
insects, &«, Some sorts of beetles are very destruc- 
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tive to tisk. 5. Never give the fish bread. In good 
condition they require no feeding; but a pinch of 
dry vermicelli, broken into minute pieces with the 
finger and thumb, is good for them, They are very 
fond of it, and will soon take it from the fingers 
when called. If forgotten, no harm will follow. 6. 
Do not let the aquarium remain ina strong sunshine 
or glare of light; a position between two windows 
is the best. If in a window, the light should be 
regulated with the blind or frosted glass. 7. In ad- 
dition to the rooted plants, it is well to have a few 
cf the round-leaved water-plants floating upon the 
top. The water in my aquarium has not been 
changed for twelve months; I simply add a little 
from time to time to make up for diminution by 
evaporation. If the fish remain near the surface, 
gasping for air, it isa proof either that the aquarium 
is overstocked with fish, or that the weeds are not 
growing healthily, through some of the foregoing 
rules being broken. It is well to have a few water 
snailsintheaqusrium. A sponge fastened toa stick 
will suffice to cleanse the interior sides, leaving the 
side next the light uncleansed, whereby the light is 
qualited. Once fairly started, there is no further 
trouble whatever, 


COLD CREAM. 


CotD CREAM is one of the oldest and most popu- 

‘ lar domestic remedies. It is described by the ear- 
liest writers on pharmacy, and was always pre- 
pared in the same manner, by stirring wax and oil, 
or similar substances, together after melting, and 
continuing the stirring until they become solid. 

Thecommon cold creams contain lard and substances 

liable to become 'rancid. A very superior article 

may be prepared according w the following recipe, 
which affords an elegant preparation of good con- 
sistency, with sufficient firmness in summer, and 
not too hard in winter. It also possesses the desi- 
rable quality of keeping well at all seasons, and is 
greatly preferable to that prepared with rose-water. 

Should the proportions given yield a preparation of 
too firm consistence in cold weather, the quantity of 
wax may be lessened, and the quantity and kind of 
perfume may also be varied tosuit thefancy. Take 
of oil of sweet almonds, five ounces; spermaceti, 
three ounces ; white wax, half an ounce; otto of 
roses, three to five drops. Melt together, by means 
ofa water bath or bain Marie, the oil, spermaceti, 
and wax, and strain through muslin if necessary ; 
stir constantly until it begins to thicken, then beat 
it well, and when it has become quite cool add the 
scent and continue the beating process till it is 
thoroughly incorporated, and the ointment is of a 
snowy whiteness. Any stray portions that might 
unavoidably harden upon the sides of the dish 
should be removed, and rubbed perfeetly smooth 
upon a slab before admixture with the rest. 

The true secret in making a preparation of this 
kind nicely, consists in stirring and beating it well 
While cooling. A little extra labor bestowed on this 
part of the operation will be well spent, and amply 
repaid by the beauty and clegance of the product. 
Acapacious porcelain evaporating dish should be 
employed, in which to prepare this ointment. 

Special care should be taken in the selection of 
the ingredients, and none but such as are fresh, 
Sweet, and pure should be used, and the use of the 
water-bath should néver be omitted, as it precludes 
the liability of injury by heat. 

Some chemists add glycerine-to their cold cream, 
but there is no advantage whatever in its use, and 
4sithas no affinity with the other ingredients, it 
does not make as smooth or as handsome an oint- 


ment as can be made without it; and adds nothing 
to the value of the preparation. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Sponge Coke.—Three eggs, beat two minutes; add 
one cup and a half of sugar, beat five minutes. Half 
a cup of water, two cups of flour, two small tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. 

’ Floating Island.—One quart of milk, the yelks of 
four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one 
tablespoonful and a half of corn starch, a little salt, 
flavor as you like. Cook about three minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Beat the whites stiff, add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and fiavor like the custard. Put 
it on a plate with some boiling water—a soup plate 
is the best—and place in the oven to brown; then 
pour off the water, and slip it off on to the custard. 

An Excellent Receipt for Corn Bread.—Take one 
pint of corn meal (white we use), and stirinto it one 
teaspoonful of dry saleratus and half a teaspoonful 
of salt; then add two eggs, beat light separately, 
one pint of sour or thick miik, and three table- 
spoonfuls of sour cream; beat about five minutes, 
and put it about half an inch deep in the pans to 
bake. We use pie pans to bake itin. If we have 
no cream, we use about a tablespoonful of butter, 
drippings, or lard. 

Jeliy Cake.—Two cups of sugar, one half cup of 
butter, one cup of sweet milk, two eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda. Mix a 
little stiff, bake thin, and, when cold, spread with 
jelly. 

Graham Cake.—One cup of sugar, one of milk, one 
half cup of butter, three and a half cups of flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg. 

Chow Chow.—One peck of green tomatoes, half a 
dozen peppers, one dozen onions, a grated horse- 
radish. Chop and scald in salt and water, drain in 
a sieve, put into jars, and then. pour spiced vinegar 
over it. E. V. D. 

Silver or Bride’s Cake.—Four teacupfuls of sugar, 
one of butter, five of flour, the whites of ten eggs, 
one’ teaspoonful of soda, one of cream of tartar 
dipped in milk. B. F. T. 

Furniture Polish.—Half a pint of spirits of‘turpen- 
tine, shave down two ounces of pure beeswax, put 
in a pan, and keep on topof stove till melted, taking 
care it does not catch fire. It should be the con- 
sisteucy of cream, and applied to mahogany or 
rosewood furniture while a little warm. Put on 
with a flannel, and rub up with a clean flannel, and 
finish with an old silk handkerchief. 

Tapers.—Buy four yards of white cotton cord, 
made of soft cotton, five twists, cut in lengths of 
one foot, and pull quickly asunder, so as the cord 
will retain its wavy form, Have a pan with a 
pound of pure white or colored wax, or six halved 
wax candles melted ; spread a large sheet of brown 
paper on the table to keep it clear; take the pieces 
of cord, and dip them separatety into the melted 
wax, all but one inc, which place between the fin- 
gers of the left hand, as many as ean be conveniently 
held to drip over the pan; from ten to twelve can 
be made at once. When they become stiff in the 
hand, place them carefully on a tray to dry. Con- 
tinue till all the pieces of cord are used. Should the 
wax in the pan become too thick, heat over again. 
These tapers are most useful and safe for carrying 
from one room to another, and lighting the gas 
with. Mrs. T. P. B. 

Ointment to Soften the Hands.—One and a half pound 
of mutton tallow, one ounce of camphor gum, one 
ounce of glycerine, melted ; when thoroughly mixed 
put away tocool. Rub on at night. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


A NEW NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

WHEN the last Thursday in November shall be- 
come, by special enactment of Congress, THE AME- 
RICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING Day, then the 
people of the United States will have three holi- 
days, each one representing an idea not only of im- 
portance to our own citizens, but aiso of interest to 
the world. 

Washington's Birthday represents the influence of 
a perfect patriotism which won our Independence 
Day, under the blessing of Almighty God, tn whose 
name we celebrate our Thanksgiving Day. In the 
light of these three ideas American history must be 
read, if we would rightly understand the moral 
power it now wields over the destiny of humanity. 

The importance of this third holiday to the union 
and the happiness of those who enjoy it can hardly be 
overestimated. The influence of its family reunions, 
its generous beneficence to the poor, its public ac- 
knowledgement of the Divine Being who shapes 
the destinies of nations—all these combine to 
strengthen, to ennoble, and to purify the character 
of our Republican Gévernment. 

To the Colony of Massachusetts belongs the honor 
of’ introducing this holiday, soon after the settle- 
ment of Boston, though the exact date is not known, 
From that Colony the observance of Thanksgiving 
became the custom in all New England, then ad- 
vanced slowly but steadily on to the Middle States 
and the West. The first Thanksgiving in Pennsyl- 
vania was held in the year 1843. Few of the South- 
ern States had then adopted the custom. 

The precise time of the year when the holiday 
should be kept was for a long period left undeter- 
mined. The governor of each Colony, and afterwards 
of each State, fixed the day from year to year at his 
own pleasure, without regard to the convenience of 
any persons but those residing within his jurisdic- 
tion. As the country expanded, and the custom of 
celebrating the festival became general, this isola- 
tion was found to have many disadvantages. For 
more than twenty years, as the readers of the Lapy’s 
Book are aware, the propriety of fixing one day for 
the whole Union has been urged in these pages, and 
the last Thursday of November has been mentioned 
as, on many accounts, the most suitable day. This 
view has been confirmed by the action of the gov 
ernors and religious bodies of almost all the States 
with gratifying harmony. On the last Thursday ot 
November, in 1859, Thanksgiving Day was thus cele- 
brated in every one of the original thirteen States, 
and in nineteen of the other States and Territories, 
comprising all which then existed, with two or three 
exceptions, and in those the festival had been held 
on the last Thursday in November in previous years. 

The reasons for selecting the day which has Leen 
preferred are so strong that they need only be men- 
tioned to be appreciated. That Thursday is the 
most convenient day of the week for a domestic 
holiday is an opinion in which all housewives will 
certainly unite. And that a public Thanksgiving, 
for the blessings of harvest, will be most appropri- 
ately held in the last week of the harvest season is also 
too clear for argument. Add to this that it is a 
period of general leisure, when the autumnal farm 
work is well over; the elections are concluded, and 
political excitement has had time to subside; at the 
North some of the “ Indian summer” mildness still 





lingers ; while at the South the welcome breath of 
the colder season is beginning to be felt in bracing 
and healthful breezes. These reasons are quite 
sufficient to account for the general consent with 
which this day has at last been chosen. 

If authority and precedent are needed, we have 
them in the example of Washington, who, eighty. 
one years ago, issued the first proclamation of a day 
of National Thanksgiving for the last Thursday in 
November, 1789. The proclamation of the illustri- 
ous Father of our Republic is so characteristic, so 
admirable, and expresses views so appropriate to 
the present circumstances of the nation, that our 
readers cannot fail to derive pleasure from its pe- 
rusal, and we add it here :— 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, It is the duty of all nations to acknow- 
ledge the Providence of Almighty God, to obey His 
will, to be grateful for His benefits, and humbly im- 
an His protection and favor; and, whereas, both 

ouses of Congress have, by their Joint Committee, 
requested me to recommend to the people of the 
United States a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Ay oe to be observed by acknowledging with 
ful hearts the many and signal favors of Al ty 
God, especially by affording them an opportuni 

eaceably establishing a form of government for 
heir sa = | and happiness. Now, therefore, I do 
recommend and assign Thursday, the twenty-sixth 
day of November next, to be devoted by the 
of these States to the service of the great an rs 
ous Being who is the beneficent author of all the 
good that was, that is, that will be. That we then 
all unite in rendering unto Him our sincere and 
humble thanks for His kind care and protection of 
the people of this country previous to its beco 
a nation, for the signal and manifold mercies, 
the favorable interpositions of His Providence in 
the course and conclusion of the late war; for the 
great degree of tranquillity, union, and plenty which 
we have since caged: for the peaceable 
rational manner in which we have been enabled 
to establish constitutions of government for our 
safety and happiness, and particularly the national 
one more lately instituted; for civil and religious 
liberty with which we are blessed, and the means we 
have of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge, 
and in general for all the great and various favors 
which He hath been pleased to confer upon U8. 
And also that we may then unite in most humbly 
offering our prayers and supplications to the great 
Lord and Ruler of nations, and beseech Him to par- 
don our national and other transgressions ; to enable 
us all, whether in public or private stations, to per- 
form our several and national duties properly 
greseam: to render our national government 8 
lessing to all people, constantly being a goverl- 
ment of wise, just, and constitutional laws, dit 
creetly and faithfully executed and obeyed ; to pro 
tect and —_— allsovereigns and nations (especially 
such as have shown kindness unto us), and bles 
them with good government, peace, and con ; 
to promote the met pes of true religion and vit 
tue, and the increase of science amongst us; 
generally to grant unto all mankind such a degree 
of eae prosperity as He alone knows to be 
est. 

Given under my hand, at the City of New York 
the third day of October, in the — of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The day thus proclaimed by President Washing- 
ton was celebrated by four millions of people, in 
thirteen States, clustered along the Atlantic coast. 
This year the holiday will be observed by 4 nation 
of forty millions, in forty-five States and Territories, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific: How 
far the wonderful growth of our country, not only 
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in population and extent, but in every other ele- 
ment of prosperity and greatness, has been due to 
the observance of the maxims comprised in this 
proclamation is a question which others must 
decide. 

It seems strange that this remarkable paper has 
not been more generally known. In the writings of 
Washington this production is worthy of being 
classed with his best. It seems his exposition of 
the moral power of the Constitution. 

When President Lincoln, in 1863, issued his proc- 
lamation for a National Thanksgiving, there were 
hindrances to a universal observance that could not 
beovercome. President Grant has now the happy 
opportunity, not only of following the great exam- 
ple of Washington, but of speaking, as he did, to a 
united people, a nation at peace within itself, and 
at peace with all the world. Look onward another 
eighty years to November, 1950, what then will be 
the record of our NATIONAL THANKSGIVING Day? 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


TueReE can be no doubt that the great attention 
given of late years to the education of girls has 
wrought some injurious effects. When so much 
time is spent in school, and in study out of school, 
itis plain enough that there will be less opportunity 
for that bodily exercise which is so essential to 
health. Fifty years ago girls studied much less 
than they do at present, but they ran about more, 
played more in the open air, and helped more in do- 
mestic and garden work. So they grew up less 
learned and intellectual, perhaps, but more robust, 
and better fitted for the ruder trials of life. We can- 
not go back to the old state of things, and would 
notifwe could. Knowledge is so much better than 
ignorance that we willingly accept it with every 
drawback ; and, moreover, it is certain that a better 
knowledge will cure most of the evils which are due 
to the present well-meant, but one-sided system of 
training. It will be more and more clearly under- 
stood that the body as well as the mind requires to 
be educated and strengthened by systematic ex- 
ercise. In some of our seminaries this maxim is 
already acted upon with excellent effect. In Eng- 
land, although women and girls habitually take 
more exercise than they do in this country, the 
need of regular training for school girls in this 
respect is strongly maintained. In the London 
Times some judicious remarks were lately made on 
this subject, prefaced by an interesting account of 
the performance of a class of pupils ig gymnastics, 
We quote a portion of the article; afid, if. the re- 
marks on some peculiarities of ladies’ movements 
are more plain than complimentary, no doubt they 
will be forgiven, in view of the writer’s evident 
good-will towards the objects of his criticism :— 
“There have been few prettier sights this spring 
in London than a private morning performance 
Gre ut the Hanover Square rooms by the pupils of 
adame Brenner, a lady who has for some time 
been engaged in teaching gymnastics togiris. Those 
who made their appearance before an audience of 
relatives and friends had reached, or were approach- 
ing, the final stage of instruction, and nothing could 
more pleasing than the grace of their bearing and 
the suppleness of their limbs. The young ladies 
were very prettily dressed in tunics and trowsers of 
flannel, which afforded absolute freedom of move- 
peat without trenching upon the borders of mascu- 
ine attire. The programme comprised all the exer- 
cises taught, from simple marching to rope ladders 
and the trapeze. The performances in the last part 
§ppeared to involve rather severe exertion; but the 
rformers were certainly not unduly distressed or 
Atigued, and they seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 
plaudits that thelr skill called forth, The real test 
of Madame Brenner's system, however, is to be 





sought in the more simple actions which resemble 
those of ordinary life, and here its success was most 
remarkable. We never before saw a dozen girls so 
thoroughly well ‘set up,’ so erect, without an atom 
cf stiffness, or so steady, prompt, and certain in their 
movements, All who have watched women are 
familiar with a certain jerkiness for which they are 
usually conspicuous, and which is partly the result 
of temperament, but chiefly of the spasmodic irrita- 
bility of untrained muscle. Of this jerkiness Ma- 
dame Brenner’s more finished pupils showed no 
trace, except, petee in the exercises with battle- 
door and shuttlecock, in which many of ‘them were 
deficient in firmness and steadiness of stroke, as well 
as in the power of measuring the force to be exerted 
for the production of a given effect. “The exercises 
with rings, and those with hoops, and the skatin 
(on wheels) were all very graceful and effective, an 
the whole performance, except in its more violent 
poets, was pleasing inits character. Itis more than 
ikely that the violent parts may be necessary or 
useful as matters of training, and that to them some 
of the finished ease in other movements may be due. 
We affirm no more than that the latter are the more 
graceful.” 


The writer remarks that “ gymnastics, or, at least, 
well-regulated bodily exercise, furnishes the proper 
security against overtaxing the brain by study, and 
study renders a correlative service by securing the 
muscles against being strained by excessive effort.” 
In the country there are usually many opportunities 
of exercise for girls; but in towns generally, and 
especially among the classes for which mental edu- 
cation is now most urged and most needed, such 
opportunities are absent, and the art of the gymnast 
may be fittingly called in as a corrective for what is 
artificial in the life. 


“The result is here, as in many other cases, that 
the art which leans apes and copies nature comesat 
last to surpass her. The gymnast not only develops 
the muscular system as a whole, but develops it 
pawn ay each part in due relation to the rest. 
It may be taken as a fact that lateral spinal curva- 
ture is entirely due, in the vast majority of cases, to 
the weakness of certain sets of muscles, which are 
inadequate to the performance of the duty that pro- 
perly devolves upon them; and there is high medical 
authority for the statement that such curvatures 
might always be prevented, and in their early stages 
almost always cured, by gymnastic exercises alone. 
With gymnastics, as with every other good thing, 
there is, of course, a risk of error on the side of 
excess. People become enthusiastic about some- 
thing the good of which they see, and they have not 
always the special knowledge that would teach them 
when the limits of this good are reached, or are in 
danger of being exceeded. The best security against 
such danger must be afforded by the discretion and 
experience of the teacher, and it is probable that 
there is far less risk of gymnastic exercises being 
wy = too far with girls than with boys or men. 

he former will be restrained by parental solicitude 
and by many considerations arising from sex, from 
custom, or even from prejudice ; while the latter are 
left to the almost unchecked dominion of the pride 
of strength and the desire to excel. And yet, even 
in gymnasia for boys and men, accidents or injuries 
are of rare occurrence.” 


We observe with pleasure that the teacher in this 
instance was alady. Madame Brenner deserves the 
gratitude of her sex, not only fer her energy and 
good judgment in bringing this important subject 
into such favorable notice, but also for opening a 
new and useful profession to women, that of in- 
structress in physical training We shall hope to 
see her example followed in this country with the 
same prudence and success, 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

WE are overrun with books for children, and have 
often had occasion to lament that there was hid 
among them but a grain of wheat for a bushel of 
chaff. It is, therefore, with real pleasure that we 





greet a new volume from the authoress of “ Little 
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Women.” Miss Alcott has a faculty of entering 
into the lives and feelings of children that is con- 
spicuously wanting in most writers who address 
them ; and to this cause, to the consciousness among 
her readers that they are hearing about people like 
themselves, instead of abstract qualities labelled 
with names, the popularity of her books is due, 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy are friends in every nursery 
and school-room ; and even in the parlor and office 
they are not unknown ; for a good story is interest- 
ing to older folks as well; and Miss Alcott carries on 
her children to manhood and womanhood, and leaves 
them only on the wedding-day. 

Her tiew story is called **An Old-Fashioned Girl.”’* 
Polly Milton comes from her country home to visit 
her cousins in Boston. She has been brought up in 
the “old-fashioned way” of loving her parents 
and her brothers, caring little for the details of 
dress, and much for healthy out-of-door amuse- 
ments. She finds her cousins, though the oldest, 
like Polly, is only fourteen, already girls of the pe- 
riod; miniature fine ladies, who talk of parties, 
dresses, and beaux, and care little for each other’s 
comfort or pleasure. The result of her long visit 
is to bring them to some sense of what is due to 
their parents, to each other, and to the people around 
them, and to shame them out of much vanity and 
folly. Here the book originally ended; but the 
authoress was induced by petitions from many 
readers to pass over a few years and bring her cha- 
racters before us in opening womanhood, Polly is 
no less interesting at twenty than at fourteen, but 
the rest of the story we will not spoil in the telling. 
Its morality is healthy, without unnatural feeling 
of any sort; but we have one fault to find. It is 
possible, of course, that many city homes contain 
children like Polly’s cousins, but as a picture of 
the usual life of our city boys and girls, we do not 
recognize itsaccuracy. Only a very careless mother 
would let her children behave in some things as the 
young Shaws behaved; and there is a dash of vul- 
garity as well as hardness in their lives that makes 
us fear that Miss Alcott has been unfortunate in her 
experience of Boston life. No boy, for instance, in 
a refined family would be allowed to call his grand- 
mother “ the old lady,” and no girls could talk unre- 
proved such slang as Miss Alcott’s girls, even the 
good ones, rattle off fluently. This, however, is but 
a single drawback to the pleasure and profit of 
reading “An Old-Fashioned Girl;’? and we com- 
mend it heartily to mothers and children, 





CHARLES DICKENS.+ 


Tue death of Charles Dickens has been felt as a 
personal loss by thousands of our countrymen. He 
had the faculty of inspiring « direct interest in his 
reader’s mind ; for his works were penetrated by his 
character, and few had gone through the long list 

_ of his novels without forming a definite conception 
of theirauthor. Indeed, now that a full biography 
of the man is before us, we wonder to find how little 
his friends can tell us that we had not guessed be- 
fore, There was nothing deep or difficult about Mr. 
Dickens, His character lay on the surface. It is 
one with which We are all familiar, which we often 
meet in daily life. It was said of Byron that, apart 
from his genius, he was an ordinary English gentle- 
man, with the ideas and feelings of his day. So 
Dickens was what we might expect from his educa- 
tion and circumstances; liberal in his views, sound 


* Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


+ Life of Charles Dickens. By R.Shelton Macken- 
zie, LL. D. With Portrait and Autograph. T. B. 





Peterson & Brothers, 





in his feelings, upright in his morality; yet never 
escaping for a moment from a certain tone and at. 
mosphere, the environment of English middle-class 
gentility. Only his genius was his own—his won. 
derful humor which played through every incident 
and every character of his books. 

This volume gives one a very fair idea of what he 
was. One or two points we think Dr. Mackenzie 
has missed, but we would rather thank him for alj 
that he has achieved. We cite from his biography 
the few facts which make the framework of Dickens’ 
life. He was the oldest son of John Dickens, a 
Government clerk in London, His father was in 
narrow circumstances, and, it is hinted, was a maa 
of shifts, well acquainted with the Three Balls; 4 
handsome man, proud of his appearance, and a dandy 
of George IV.’s school. Micawber and Turveydrop 
are said to have traits drawn from this original, 
Charles was born at Portsmouth in 1812, but when 
he was a year old the family removed to London, 
He went to school at Chatham. As a boy, he 
read Fielding, Smollett, Cervantes, and the Arabian 
Nights, and speaks of himself as ‘sitting in by- 
places, with a head full of Partridge, Strap, Tom 
Pipes, and Sancho Panza.” At sixteen, he was put 
as “writing clerk” in an attorney’s office, but soon 
gave up the uncongenial routine, and tried his for- 
tune as a newspaper reporter. At twenty he was 
put on the staff of the True Sun, where he earned 
enough to support himself. In the intervals of em- 
ployment he wrote many of his Sketches. In 1835 he 
became reporter for the Chronicle of the House of 
Commons’ debates. The Sketches, though their sale 
was not large, attracted the notice of publishers; 
and in 1836 Dickens was engaged to write a serial 
story, to appear in shilling parts. The Pickwick 
Papers, written in fulfilment of this agreement, made 
his literary fortune. The rest of his life is buts 
history of success ; of continued and immense popu- 
larity, manifesting itself in the most gratifying 
forms; and of great sums paid by the publishers for 
each new story. We have not space to give a more 
detailed account of his life. In 1858 he was sepa 
rated from his wife by mutual consent, under cit 
cumstances which seem to leave no shadow of blame 
on his conduct as a husband. His death, last June, 
is fresh in the memory of our readers. They will 
welcome the book which tells them the interesting 
details of a great man’s life; his thoughts and feel- 
ings, as he expressed them to his friends; the origi- 
nals of his characters; the manner of his daily life. 
We are glad to see that it also contains his will, 
with its affeoging conclusion :— 

“IT commit my soul to the mercy of God, through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and I exhort 
my dear children humbly to try to guide themselves 
by the teaching of the New Testament in its broad 
spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s narrow cob 
struction of its letter here and there.” 

“In that simple but sufficient faith,” said Deas 
Stanley, in his sermon in Westminster Abbey, “he 
lived and died; in that faith he bids you live and 
die.” 

Messrs. Peterson Brothers have done perhaps 
more than any others to give the public cheap and 
readable editions of Mr. Dickens’ books, and we are 
glad to see their name on Dr. Mackenzie’s title page. 





To ovr CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
have been accepted : ‘‘My Soul and I”—“ Love and 
Time’—*“ The Rose”—* Deserted’ —“ Drifting 0% 
the Tide’—* Our Cook”—“ The Orphan Cousins”= 
“Deciding a Destiny”—‘In Sorrow”’—* Lines in 
Memory of Little Maymie”—“ At the Mill’*—and 
* An Appeal to the Wind.” 
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The following are declined: “ Thoughts of Heav- 
en”—‘ The Village Graveyard’ —“ Baby Alice”— 
“One Day Nearer Home’”’—‘ Of All the Hopes I 
Have on Earth’—* Hearts”—“ At the Glen”—and 
“ The Leaky Roof,” 

“Georgie’s Lesson,” declined, 
you wish it returned. 


Send stamps, if 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BY DR, CHARLES P. UHLE, 











DISFIGURING THE HUMAN BODY, 


Tuz human frame, when preserved in its original 
state, is one of the finest pieces of mechanism which 
the human mind can contemplate. In beauty, in 
symmetry, in the harmony and proportion of all its 
parts it exceeds all other ranks of sensitive exist- 
ence. There is no part imperfect or deformed, no 


part defective, and no part useless or redundant, 


All its members are so constructed and arranged 
as to contribute to the beauty and perfection of the 
whole, and to the happiness of the intelligent mind 
by which it is governed and directed. 

But, notwithstanding the acknowledged excel- 
lency of the human frame, it has been the practice 
of mankind, in almost every country, and in every 
age, to disfigure its structure and to deface its 
beauty. The ignorance, folly, and vitiated taste 
that we find displayed in some of these instances is 
truly remarkable. It hardly seems consistent with 
the dignity of rational beings. 


The Eastern nations, some of them, havea peculiar | 


predilection for long ears. The longer they can 
make them, and the more hideous they can make 
them, the better they are pleased with their ap- 
pearance. In some of the women, Captain Cook 
informs us, the lobes, by constant stretching, reach 
as far down as the shoulders, and even farther. 
Others pierce their ears for the admission of large 
and heavy pendants, and the holes gradually be- 
come so large by the constant dragging, as to admit 
aman’s hand. In the northern part of China the 
women employ every means at their commsad to 
diminish the size of their eyes. They instruct their 
girls to continually extend their eyelids, with the 
view of making their eyes oblong and small. These 
properties, in the estimation of the Chinese, when 
joined to a large flat nose, open, pendulous ears, 


and contracted feet, constitute the perfection of | 


beauty. 

The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes 
red, their eyebrows black, and their lips blue. In 
Persia they paint a black streak around their eyes, 
and ornament their faces with various figures. The 
Japanese women gild their teeth, and those of the 
Indies paint them red. The Holland women paint 
the entire body in compa:tments of red and black. 
in Greenland the women color their faces with blue 
and yellow, and they frequently tattoo their bodies 
by saturating threads in soot, inserting them under 
the skin, and then drawing them through. Hindoo 
women, when they wish to appear particularly 
lovely, smear themselves with a mixture of saffron, 
turmeric and grease, In pearly all the islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, the women, as well as 
the men, tattoo agreat variety of figures on the face, 
lips, tongue and the whole body, Sir Joseph Banks, 
who accompanied Capt. Cook on his first voyage, 
was present, in the island of Otaheite, at the oper- 
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| tinged with blood. The girl bore the pain with 
resolution for soine minutes, but at length it became 
80 intolerable that she burst out in violent excla- 
mations; but the operator was inexorable, and the 
two women who attended at the operation both chid 
and beat her for struggling. 

It is somewhat unaccountable that such practices 
should be so general, and so obstinately presisted 
in, when we consider the pain and inconvenience 
with which they are attended, 

In New Holland they cut themselves with shells, 
and, keeping the wounds open a long time, form 
deep scars in the flesh, which they consider highly 
ornamental. Another singular addition is made to 
their beauty by taking off, in infancy, the little 
| finger of the left hand at the second joint. In an- 

cient Persia an aquiline nose was often thought 

worthy of the crown; but the Sumatra mother 
| carefully flattens the nose of her daughters by lacing 
| the head between two boards, In New Guinea the 
nose is perforated and a large piece of wood inserted. 
| In the north-west coast of America, an incision 

more than twoinches in length is made in the lower 
| lip, then filled with a wooden plug. 
| Among the Otaheitans the chief ornaments among 
| the women is a bone, thrust through a hole bored 
| in the cartilage which divides the nostrils. This 
bone is as thick as a man’s finger, and six inches or 
| more in length. It reaches quite across the face, 
| and so effectually stops up both nostrils that they 

are forced to keep their mouths wide open for 
| breath, and snuffle so when they attempt to speak 
| that they are scarcely intelligible to each other. 

But perhaps we have cited instances enough to 
illustrate this great ruling passion of mankind to 
disfigure and mar the beauty and structure of the 
human body. It seems ridiculous, absurd, abomina- 
ble. And in meditating upon the facts before us, we 
cannot suppress the thought that they only imply a 
stupid and ignorant want of respect towards the 
| Almighty, and a disposition to find fault with His 

wise creations, as if in forming them He was de- 

ficient in intelligence or wanting in benevolent de- 
sign, The ladies of modern America may look with 
wonder upon such strange customs; they may smile, 
| if they please, at such rude ideas of beauty; but 
with every sense of respect towards their dignity 
| and intelligence, we would ask if many of their awk- 
ward attempts to improve their form and figure are 
not equally as ridiculous, and whether they should 
not be looked upon in the same light? 
We do not wish to “ preach a sermon’’—it is not 
our calling—neither have we the time, the space, 
| nor the permission, but in all earnestness, do not 
| these practices—these interferences with the wise 
designs of the Creator—these transgressions of his 
| laws—speak in plain words of dissatisfaction with 
his gifts? Do they not exhibit a degraded apprecia- 
tion of his wisdom and goodness? Do they not ex- 
hibit false pride, conceit, and hypocrisy? And is it 
not reasonable to suppose that individuals living in 
an enlightened community, and possessing every 
opportunity of knowing right from wrong, are held 
more accountable in the eyes of God for these trans- 
| gressions than those who are unhappily less fortu- 
| nate in this respect? It is a serious subject, in our 
way of thinking, and one, perhaps, which the intel- 
ligent and Christian lady of the present age has 
failed to consider as she ought. 
We are a warm admirer of feminine beauty. We 
love to see it in its pure and original state; untam- 





ation of tattooing, performed on the back of a girl | pered with, unblemished by the vagaries of fashion, 


thirteen years of age. The instrument used had 
twenty teeth, and at each stroke, which was _re- 


peated every moment, issued an ichor or serum, | to make it otherwise. 


just as it comes from the hands of its Maker; and 
we believe it a sin for women to be guilty of means 
Her attempts at such a pur- 
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pose are proverbially more than failures, with ruined 
health and a broken down constitution as the conse- 
quences. Were the dictates of common reason more 
generally attended to, and some of the better attri- 
butes of nature displayed, many of these “ abomi- 
nations in the sight of the Lord,” and in the sight 
of man, might be done away with. 











Witera ti 
tarp flotices. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

CAMORS. A Love Story. Translated from the 
French of Octave Feuillet, author of “ The Romance 
of a Poor Young Man.” We were led to believe, 
from the translator’s preface, and from our recol- 
lections of “The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” 
that we would find in “‘Camors” a French novel of 
exceptional purity. But in this we have been dis- 
appointed, It pictures a state of society which we, 
of America, know nothing about, except as we read 
of itin French romances, and of which it is to be 
hoped we may long remain in like ignorance. Dif- 
fering slightly from the works of Dumas and George 
Sand in recognizing and acknowledging, in a modi- 
fied degree, the difference between good and evil, it 
still possesses all the grave objectionable features 
of those works; and is a book totally unfit to be 
seen in the hands of any American reader, masculine 
or feminine, youngor old. That this condemnation 
of it will not prove in some sort an advertisement, 
we will add that it is exceedingly dull, and that few 
ordinary readers will have patience to get beyond 
the opening chapters. 

ANDIANA, A Love Story, By George Sand. With 
a Lifeof Madame Dudevant. Translated from the 
French by George W. Richards. No American can 
be benefitted by a reading of Madame Dudevant’s 
works. In France they may be received as some- 
thing better and higher than the popular class of 
romances, but here their influence is evil and only 
evil. With our healthy American literature from 
the pens of our best writers, and with the books of 
unquestionable excellence which we are constantly 
receiving from England, our readers have no need 
to turn to books of this class in the hope of finding 
amusement or profit. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, LL. D. With Personal Recollections 
and Anecdotes, Letters by “ Boz” neyer before pub- 
lished, and Uncollected Papers in Prose and Verse. 
A book so hastily prepared as this has been is neces- 
sarily incomplete and incorrect. Yet it contains 
much new and interesting matter, and will be 
readily accepted until a more careful biography 
shall be ready. 

AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. By Miss 
Dickens. The authorship of this and two or three 
other novels has rested in uncertainty. They have 
been generally credited to Miss Dickens, the daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Dickens. This gentleman 
took the trouble once to deny any such authorship. 
Nevertheless the recent publishers of these works 
have thought best to put her name upon their title 
pages. Whatever their source, they are simple, 
well-told tales, quiet in action, and healthy in tone, 
and we can cheerfully recommend them to our 
readers. 


From Lrrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FORGIVEN AT LAST. By Jeannette R. Hader- 
mann. Itis necessary, we suppose, that every au- 
thor should write a first novel. It does not follow, 
however, that it need be put in print. “Forgiven 








at Last” is an undoubted “ first effort,” shaliow in 
sentiment, school-girlish in tone, and tame and 
stale in plot. While it may possess a degree of in- 
terest for a certain class of readers, the time will be 
likely to come when its author will wish she had 
not rushed so hurriedly into print. 

THE WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

We are giad to see a new edition of these excellent 
novels. Probably most of our readers already know, 
but we will state for the benefit of the few who do 
not, that these two volumes belong to a series, 
which, running through some half a dozen different 
volumes, ends in “‘ The Last Chronicles of Barset.” 
Each of these volumes is a story complete in itself, 
though the same characters are introduced in them 
all. The first of this series—*The Warden”—is a 
quiet, almost a dull book; but it is really onlya 
kind of introduction to those which follow. There 
is life and fun enough in “ Barchester Towers.” 


From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Peterson & BrRoTHers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wm. M. Baker, au- 
thor of “The Virginians in Texas,” etc. ete. An 
American novel of sterling merit, sparkling with 
originality, and overflowing with good sense. It 
was hardly good taste, however, in the author, giv- 
ing his favorite feminine character the name of 
“John.” There may be isolated instances of girls 
bearing masculine names, but it generalizes them 
too much to admit them in the pages of a novel. 

VERONICA. A Novel. By the author of “ Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble,” etc. Whether Miss Dickens 


‘ is, or is not, the author of these works, they are of 


a character that would do her credit. 

CHARLES DICKENS. The Story of His Life. 
By the author of “ Life of Thackeray.” The author 
says: “The following brief memoir of the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens may, perhaps, be acceptable as fill- 
ing an intermediate space between the newspaper 
or review article and the more elaborate biography 
which may be expected in due course.” 

THEGENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a Show- 
man’s Career in the Western World. By Edward P. 
Hingston. Mr. Hingston’s reminiscences date back 
fo an early period in Mr. Browne’s career as & 
“showman,” and are exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
Hingston accompanied him to California and Utah. 
He also met him in London, amd was with him up 
to the time of his death. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. A lively 
and entertaining story of the most well-known and 
aristocratic English boys’ sehool. 

From Let & SHerarpD, Boston, through CLAx- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRINCES OF ART: Painters, Sculptors, and 
Engravers. Translated from the French by Mrs. 8. 
R. Urbine. It is necessary that all, whether they 
be artists or no, should possess a certain knowledge 
concerning the old masters, And this knowledge, 
though desirable, is not always easily obtainable. 
‘‘The Princes of Art” presents in small compass the 
main facts concerning the lives and works of many 
of the renowned architects, painters, and sculptors 
of the past. 

BEAR AND FORBEAR; or, The Young Skipper 
of Lake Ucayga. By Oliver Optic. This is the sixth 
and last of the “ Lake Shore Series.” The story is 
complete in itself, though the characters which have 
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been prominent in the other volumes of the series 
are again presented. 

THE HARD-SCRABBLE OF ELM ISLAND. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Illustrated. This con- 
cludes the series of six volumes belonging to the 
“Elm Island Stories.”» Those who have followed 
the boys in all their adventures in their island home 
will be glad to find them now launched prosperously 
into manhood and into the world, and will watch 
with interest whatever happens to them up to the 
closing chapter. 





, ° 
‘4 
odbeps Arm-Chair. 
NOVEMBER, 1870. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —“ Our Contributors”—a steel 
plate—will create some excitement among our read- 
ers. There will be lots of guessing as to who they 
are. Butwe must inform all those who are not able 
to make them out that we are under a promise not 
to divulge the names or nom de plumes of the origi- 
nals. So that it will be useless to inquire. 

Our colored fashion-plate of evening dresses, din- 
ner-dresses, etc., we feel will give universal satisfac- 
tion. These are correct representations of dresses 
that will be worn. 

“The First Rabbit.” Every country household 
will recognize this sketch. 

The extension sheet contains a variety of costumes 
that have come to band at the latest date. 

An extra illustration is given in this number in 
the shape of an alphabet printed in fancy style ona 
double sheet. 





Civss! CLuss !—Commence now the organization 
of clubs. Bear always in mind that the Lapy’s 
Book is the cheapest magazine in the country—for 
the simple reason that you get more, and better for 
your money. Examine for yourselves, It has be- 
come a universal saying that it is “an evidence of 
the good taste of a family when the Lapy’s Book 
is seen upon the centre-table.” Any person with 
very little trouble can get up aclub. The terms are 
low—within the reach of all who wish to subscribe. 
We firmly believe that there are many persons who 
would like to unite with one or more in procuring 
the Book, but require some one to ask them. Our 
old subscribers would oblige us very much if they 
would endeavor to increase their club lists this 
year. 


ALTHOUGH makinga speciality of the fashions and 
of light literature, and this through a long period in 
which no rivalry was able to establish itself, Mr. 
Godey has constantly added such other features to 
his magazine, and has so excellently managed this, 
that it has circulated when fashions were a secondary 
consideration, and retained every advantage once 
gained. The literary character of the work has been 
sui generis, and so wisely adapted to the tastes of 
those for whom it was catered, that it has grown 
constantly, and always retained the good will of 
those who made its acquaintance. Gopey, although 
followed by numerous rivals and imitators, is still 
at the head.—Loomis’s Musical Journal. 


CLvus RATES WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $5.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
one year, $4.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour, one year, 
$5.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Children’s 
Hour, one year, $3.50. 

Ser advertisement of Kimmel & Forster’s Christ- 


mas and New Year’s presents. Tast year the intro- 
duction of their games was a success. 





We ask your attention to our advertisement for 
1871, published on thecover. It is but an outline of 
our intention. Ourresources are ample, to continue 
to make the Lapy’s Booxk—what for forty years it 
has been—the leading Book in America. 

No literary work under the sun is more meritori- 
ous than this beautiful, popular, and highly fashion- 
able magazine. It is only necessary to scan this 
magnificent number to arouse such a spirit of appre- 
ciation as few books excite in this or any other 
country, and cause a sense of vacuity to be felt in 
the mind of the observer who is so unfortunate as 
not to possess it, that he orshe cannot rest satisfied 
without this valuable magazine. In its fortieth 
year it still claims to be ahead, and not without 
sufficient reason for the assumption. The.stories 
are characterized by a moral tone and richness of 
conception that reflects the highest degree of credit 
upon the taste and good sense of its able managers, 
and places its name at the top of the long list of 
literary works that rivet the popular gaze. The 
country should be proud of this incomparable 
magazine.—Paris Examiner. 


Tue story entitled “ Doctor Grace,” by Carroll 
West, in this issue of the Book, will take rank with 
the best stories published in the LAapy’s Book, or 
any where else. 


PoLyTHetsM.—If it was fashionable to worship a 
plurality of gods, the ladies of this country would 
at once place the god Fashion upon a high pedestal. 
The high priest of this deity would be Mr. Godey, 
and the divine commands would be contained in his 
Lapy’s Book. We do not know that any of them 
expect to be good enough to go to a land where 
there will be editions of Gopry every half hour; but 
we do know that a ship on mid ocean, without 
rudder, chart, or compass, would be in a very satis- 
factory condition in comparison with our fair ones 
without this vade mecum.—Examiner, Hayneville. 


TAKE YOUR OWN Parer.—We have always endea- 
vored to impress this upon our readers. Take your 
own paper before subscribing to any out of the town, 
county, or State in which youreside. A good paper 
makes an intelligent people. And in order to make 
a good paper, it is necessary that the publisher 
should have the capital. And in order to get the 
capital he should havea good subscription list. Af- 
ter that if you want the Lapy’s Book club with 
your paper. You will get it so much cheaper. 


DvRrnc our residence of seven years in the East 
Indies, we pepe | received the Lapy’s Book, 
and it proved not only of value in a literary point, 
but the patterns were very useful to us in our 
schools among the women of India. A. R. G. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgey. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

‘*The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceedin 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exactec 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to #380, the charge shall be 15 cents; 
more than #30 and up to #40. the charge shall be 20 
cents; over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 
cents.” 


LITERATURE.—Will our friends please compare 
our stories with those published in other magazines? 
We are anxious that the comparison should be 
made. 
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New Receipt Boox.—One to be commended. 
Those enterprising publishers, Messrs. Evans, Stod- 
dart & Co., 740 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, have 
published a book entitled, 

“Tux Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox Receipts,” 


and they have placed the price within the reach of 
every housekeeper—#2—which if sent to the above 
address a copy will be forwarded free of postage. It 
is well known that no publication has paid so much 
attention to its receipt department as the Lapy’s 
Book; and most of them that have been published 
have been tried by those who furnished them. So 
that you have the real article, and not mere copies 
from English publications, in which ingredients are 
mentioned that are not to be found in our country. 
We speak confidently of this book, because we are 
fully acquainted with the contents. Every house- 
keeper, young or old, should have acopy. From its 
well arranged index, any article may be referred to 
inaninstant. Here is a list of the contents: Chap- 
ter I. Soups. II. Fish. III. Sauces and Pickles. 
IV. Meats. V. Vegetables and Salads. VI. Pud- 
dings and Pastry. VII. Creamsand Desserts. VIII. 
Preserves and Jellies. IX. Butter, Cheese, and Eggs. 
X. Bread, Biscuit, Cakes, and Yeast. XI. Beve- 
rages. XII. InvalidCookery. XIII. Miscellaneous. 
XIV. Weights and Measures. Alphabetical Index. 
The work contains nearly 500 pages, and is hand- 
somely bound. For further particulars see adver- 
tisement in this number of the Lapy’s Book, 

Mrs. Mary W. Ettswortn, formerly Miss Mary 
W. Janvrin, died at Newton, Mass., on Friday, 
August 12th. Miss Janvrin, before her marriage to 
Hon, Oliver Ellsworth, of Boston, about two years 
since, was well and favorably known as an authoress. 
Most of her best stories appeared inGopry. As a 
writer Miss Janvrin was easy, genial, and perspicu- 
ous, and her stories were always read with pleasure. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox is the leading one of Ame- 
rica, There is not a department in which women of 
any class can possess an interest, be it useful or or- 
namental, that Godey has not devoted his pages to, 
There is an originality and Pee ue in every 
issue that goes far to place it above other publica- 
tions of a similar character. As to the engravings, 
we never saw finer ones in any magazine. His late 
trip to Europe has given him renewed vigor for the 
labor of his life, as well as enabling him to make 
such arrangements with his fashion correspondents 
as will be of benefit to his book.—Brownsville Ob- 
server. 


I HAVE used one of WHEELER & WILSON’s Sewing 
Machines (No. 2,762) nearly fourteen years, making 
cloaks for the last eleven years, and doing all other 
kinds of sewing down to book muslin. It is nowin 
perfect order, has never had any repairs, and I have 
not broken a needle since Ican remember. I appre- 
ciate my machine more and more every day, anc 
would not exchange it for any machine that I know. 

M. Bupione. 

WHAT a great age the English actorsattain, Few 
of them die under seventy. The lastone mentioned 
is John Cooper, deceased at seventy-two, and they 
all seem in their youth to have provided for their 
old age. 

MANY persons have observed the disagreeable 
odor exhaled by water in which flowers are kept in 
badily-ventilated rooms; this condition may be pre- 
vented altogether, or lessened in a great degree, by 
placing a few iron nails in the water. This use of 
iron affords a cheap means of preserving drinking 
water during sea voyages, 





New S#eEet Music.—Songs and Ballads, published 
by J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. Just issued a 
complete edition of Mrs. Hackelton’s beautiful par- 
lor songs, viz.: Lettie’s Tryst; Mary, My Beautiful 
Angel; Susie Morne; Jennie Came to Meet Me; 
Thou and I; Skating on the Pond; Tie Beautiful 
City; Handsome Davie Brown; and Only Thee, a 
sacred quartette. Price 30 cents each, or the nine 
for $2, 

Polkas, Waltzes, etc.—Bright Jewels’ Waltz, easy, 
by Mack, 20; Steiger March, Carl Faust, 30; Lottie 
Mazourka, 30; Cherry Bounce Schottisch, very 
pretty, 20; Stream of Life Polka, lively and showy, 
30; Paddle Your Own Canoe, brilliant variations, 
by Brinley Richards, 50. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November contains 
nearly #2 worth of new and fashionable sheet 
music, printed on heavy sheet music paper, of the 
full music size. A beautiful and valuable publica- 
tion, which all music lovers should buy. #4 per an- 
num, Single numbers 40 cents. Last four numbers 
free by mail sent anywhere for #1 12. Inclose the 
money, and send on/y to J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

“ Bep-Tiwe” and “THe ANGEL or Peacre,”—Large 
numbers of our subscribers continue to avail them- 
selves of the special arrangement made by us in 
their favor, by which we can send them these charm- 
ing steel engravings for $1 each. They are large, 
carefully engraved pictures, the impressions clear 
and sharp, and cannot be bought at any print seller’s 
for less than $5. All who get them are delighted, 

We acknowledge the information received from 
the Lee Reading Club, of Hogansville, Georgia, of 
our unanimous election of honorary membership to 
said club. 


Tue London Graphic is celebrated for some very 
good and some execrable woorl-cuts. Those pur- 
porting to represent scenes in America are of the 
latter quality ; they look as if a fork, and a blunt 
one at that, was used as the graver. 

QUEEN CHRISTINE, the mother of the late moral 
Queen of Spain, Isabella, nas been very charitable. 
She has given the enormous sum of $200 for the 
wounded of the French army, and her husband, the 
late guardsman, has given $60! There’s charity for 
you! 

Dreer’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BULBS and 
other Flower Roots, with Directions for their Cul- 
ture and Management. Winter-Blooming Plants, 
Roses, ete. etc. Choice Flower Seeds for Sowing in 
the Autumn, and the Best Varieties of Small Fruits 
for General Cultivation, Send for a Catalogue to 
Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

More Fooirne.—Can we wonder that Dickens 
wrote those American scenes in “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” his reception, etc., when we read the follow- 
ing?— 

“The manager of Mile. Nillson’s concerts has a 
business eye to outside effects. A band of music 
and a company of Scandinavians have been en- 
gaged to meet her on the wharf as soon as she 
arrives, to escort her up to Fourth Avenue to the 
residence of Doctor Doremus, whose guest she is to 
be for a dayor two. Then she is to havea recep- 
tion by the Lotus Club, which is composed chiefly 
of members of the press, musicians, and artists. 
Her first concert comes off on Monday evening— 
tickets ranging from @2 to #4.” 


It is only in New York that such tomfoolery can 
be got up. 
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THE QvuEEN’s DRAWiNG-Room.—There was a 
larger show of royalty than usual, The queen was 
supported by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Princess Louise, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Christian, and Prince and Princess of Teck. The 
Princess of Wales wore a green satin train, trimmed 
with Irish lace, over a green silk petticoat, trimmed 
with green and white tulle, which formed a heading 
to a magnificent flounce of Irish lace, caught up in 
festoons with stephanotis. Princess Louise was all 
in white satin and tulle. 

The dresses worn by the company generally were 
exceedingly pretty. There was a great preponder- 
ance of pink and red in the toilets. A very magni- 
ficent costume was a cherry-colored satin train and 
body, richly embroidered in gold, worn over a white 
tulle petticoat, covered with blonde, and threaded 
with gold. A gold band went round the head, above 
which peeped a small plume at one side, and a long 
gold-bespangled veil fell over the shoulders. For a 
good effect, the tulle veils, which now replace the 
lappets, can scarcely be made too full; the fuller 
they are, the more gracefully they fall over the back 
of the hair. A good many worn at the drawing- 
room were undivided. Bright green, a blue exactly 
the shade of a turquoise and a pink as delicate, 
called the Du Barry pink, were very general. There 
was a greater show than ever of old Venetian point, 
this or the new pink shade of corded silk, caught up 
with bunches of white flowers, with long drooping 
grass, was a toilet that was very much admired. So 
many people wore a good deal of grass hanging 
over the chignon at the back, 

There is a new plan of trimming the trains, which, 
by the by, are longer thanever. They are made to 
resemble a double train, that is, they are trimmed 
to about the length a dress would be, and then have 
an additional trimming, quite distinct, below this. 
The upper part of these trimmings in one or two in- 
stances was one mass.of lace, quite covering the 
upper part of the train. A gray satin was trimmed 
with black lace as follows: The lace was laid on the 
edges of the train, and crossed it at about the length 
of a dress in a square form, headed by a ruche of red 
satin. Very large red satin bows came below this 
at both edges, and then the lace began again, along 
both sides and round the bottom of the train. The 
lace was evidently flounces, and was far wider than 
is generaily used for trains; and it struck me that 
this mode of trimming suggested a good way of 
utilizing lace flounces, 

AvTHors ought to quote correctly. A few days 
since we saw a passage in Sheridan’s “ Critic” 
attributed to Bombastes Furioso, And here is an- 
other :— 

‘* Perhaps the most interesting of the illustrations 
is the oer of Charles slie’s painting of 
Dickens as ‘The Copper Captain’ in ‘ Every Man in 
his Humor,’ which serves as frontispiece.” 

The Copper Captain is Michael Perez, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's “ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” 
The character in “ Every Man in His Humor” was 
Captain Bobadil. 

WITH its superb engravings, its fashion plates, its 
new music, its short and its serial stories, its care- 
fully prepared articles upon health and upon cook- 
ery, its literary notices, prepared by eminently 
competent hands, and its minor attractive features, 
Gopey is truly a gem.—Free Press, Port Elgin, Ca. 


“THe public singer that ‘draws the best’ is a 
mosquito,”’ 
By the way, it is said that mosquitos, direct from 


Tuckerton, N. J., where the largest kind are raised, 
have arrived in England. 








SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-ottice order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Mise 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent toat the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


That is 


Tue London Medical Press, in an article on “ Tight 
Boots and Weak Eyes,” says :— 


“There is something, after all, in the notion and 
belief of our old lady friends that tight boots produce 
weak eyes. Since the new-fashioned boot made for 
and worn by ladies has come into use, we have been 
consulted in various instances for a weakness of 
vision and a stiffness about the ocular apparatus, 
which we found at first difficulty in accounting for, 
since we were unable to detect any abnormal condi- 
tion of the eye to cause this disordered vision, or to 
trace any constitutional disturbance likely to pro- 
voke functional phenomena. A mother, wise in her 
generation, given to bestowing roses to Harpocrates, 
the God of Silence, asked us if the tight boots worn 
by her daughter might not produce the distressing 
symptoms of asthenopia complained of. To this we 
assented, and upon the tight boo's being dispensed 
with, discovered that the cause of the mischief must 
have been removed, for the injurious effect upon the 
eyes ceased—sublatur causa, tollitur effectus. How- 
ever disposed our fashionable ladies ry | be to wear 
the high built, conical-shaped heeled boot of the 
period, with narrow toes and light top soles, which 
throws the foot so prominently forward, and tends 
to compress it in a space which the boot-closer nar- 
rowly limits ; and, however anxious they may be to 
imitate Lady Hester Stanhope, whose foot, it is 
stated, betrayed a royal race, for water flowed be- 
neath the instep; this we tell them, in the hour of 
splendor and fashion, that the localized pain suf- 
fered from compression of the foot, and the conse- 
quent production of corns, and bunions, and dis- 
torted toes, so patiently endured in the self-sacrifice 
to outward show, are nothing compared to other 
symptoms which undue, and persistent pressure pro- 
vokes, and which per readily recognized in the 
unsteady, bashful look about the eyes, the perpetual 
winking of the lids, and the contracted brow, so 
pathognomonic of approaching weakness of sight— 
the asthenopia of the oculist; whilst we must re- 
mind them Propertius has written oculi sunt in 
amore duces, and we now teach them that, at the 
expense of a neat foot, they must not injure their 
eyesight.” 

Tue English Stamp Office accounts for 1869 show 
that in that year twenty probates of wills or jetters 
of administration were stamped as passing personal 
property exceeding a quarter of million. Five of 
these probates had a stamp of $18,750; five had a 
stamp of $22,500; three had a stamp of $20,250; one 
administration had a stamp of $28,125; one probate 
a stamp of $37,500; one a stamp of $45,000; one a 
stamp of $52,500; one a stamp of $00,000; one a 
stamp of $67,500; and one, the will of a millionaire, 


had a stamp of $105,000. 
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We commend the following poem to our readers, 
We trust the lesson it teaches will be impressed on 
every heart :— 


THE TALKER. 
BY MRS, T. I, CRAM, 


I saT amid a merry Fore 

I saw the dance and heard the song, 
Gazed on dark braids of shining hair, 
And ringlets such as maidens wear, 
Whose cheeks are like some luscious peach, 
That — one can hope to reach. 
Methought that angels must be near 
Until a whisper caught my ear, 

And many thronged around to sip 
That poison from a woman’s lip; 

A woman who with sneer and smile 
Was telling of some maiden’s guile, 

A thoughtiess girl who might have been 
Nearer the seeming than the sin, 

And surely could not be more vile 
Than those who at her fall could smile, 
I blushed a crimson blush of shame 

To hear an absent maiden’s name 
Stained, spotted, ruined, and reviled 
By one who had herself a child. 

I knew effect must follow cause, 

That Retribution works by laws, 

And saw far off in future years 

That mother weeping bitter tears, 
Receiving back the wounds she gave 
With a lost child God would not save. 


Oh woman! men were there that night 
Who listened till their eyes grew bright, 
Whilst thou wert telling of her shame 
Who like thee bears a woman’s name. 
They heard thy story and their sneer 
Was not for only one I fear; 

We're flesh of flesh and bone of bone, 
Shame cannot rest on one alone ; 

The shadows that on one head fall 
Must for a sesson darken all, 

And he, indeed, is tempest tost 

Whose faith in womankind is lost ; 
When all his hopes of her are dust, 

In God he sometimes loses trust, 

And from the right path wanders far, 
While clouds obscure his guiding star. 


O let us of those gone astray 

Speak only when we kneel and pray 
To Him who can absolve their guilt, 
And in the crimson that He spilt, 
Can make like snow their scarlet stains, 
While precious blood enough remains 
To cleanse the hearts of even those 
Who are all women’s bitter foes— 
The talkers who can sneer and smile 
At sin, impurity, and guile, 

And tell to careless ears a tale 

Of sins that made the angels wail. 


A proressor of logic at the University of Edin- 
burgh once asked a upil, while iliustrating some 
pots proposition, “Can a man see without 
eyes 

‘, Certainly,” said the pupil. 

“ How, sir!’ cried the enraged professor. ‘ Pray, 
sir, how do you make that out?’ 

“ He can see with one, sir,” replied the pupil. 

The late Peter Cute, Esq., was once called upon 
by two young men for professional assistance. 

One of them commenced: “‘ Mr. Cute, our father 
died and made a will.” 

“Is it possible? I never heard of such a thing,” 
answered Mr. Cute. 

“ T thought it happened every day,” said the young 


man. 
“It’s the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. 
, 


ute. 

“Well,” said the young man, “if there is to be 
any difficulty about it, we had better give you a fee 
to attend to the business.”’ 

The fee was given, and then Mr. Cute observed: 
“Oh! I think I know what you mean. You mean 
that your father made a will and died. Yes, yes, 
that must be it, that must be it.” But he took the 
fee, nevertheless. 


ae Arr oF GREAT InPoRTANCE.—The breath of 
e, 





A Goo” idea from the London Queen newspaper :— 


***Cleanliness is next to godliness’ is an old say, 
ing of such authority and repute among us that 
many people in repeating it imagine themselves to 
be employing at least one of the proverbial expres- 
sions of the wisest of kings. But though no such 
expression is recorded among the sayings of Solomon, 
nor at all in the pages of Holy Writ, the truth of the 
exceeding importance of cieanliness is preached to 
us by every fact of the great laws of nature. Clean 
food, clean water, clean air, cleanliness of person 
and clothing—all these are imperative if we would 
keep in health and fitness for work the wonderful 
bodily frames, the ‘houses in which we live.’ 

“ But cleanliness is to the poor a spécies of luxury. 
Indeed, cleanliness, as we now understand the word, 
is a very modern idea. The ‘ tubbing and scrubbing’ 
of the present day were quite unknown to our not 
very remote ancestors, and the virtues of soap and 
water were not appreciated a hundred years ago as 
they now are. What the upper and middle classes 
have so recently learnt has not had time yet to 
creep down into the lower strata of society; and, 
where any correct notions on the subject of washing 
have become implanted among the poor, the diffi- 
culties of carrying out various processes of cleansing 
are found to be very great. 

“ With a view of helping the poor in the matter of 
cleanliness, a very interesting movement has been 
set on foot by the committee who have the manage- 
ment of the Discharged Female Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. The women, who on leaving prison are 
desirous of being helped towards a new life, are 
taken hold of by this society, which finds work for 
them, and assists them to keep their good resolu- 
tions. 

“The washing of clothing is an employment car- 
ried on in many reformatories—in fact, the money 
gained by such labor helps to maintain many of 
them. But most of the washing done is that of 
respectable families and of institutions who can 
afford to pay a proper price for the work that is 
done, and who send good articles to be washed. it 
is an entirely new idea to establish a place where 
washing for the poor can be carried on, and where 
the work of the women, who are on their probation, 
to see how they will do if they are once more re- 
stored to ordinary life, is utilised in helping the 

oor. 

“Such a work has, however, been begun, and has 
been for some time carried on successfully. One 
last point we must notice, and that is that the wash- 
ing for the poor, though done at a very cheap rate, 
is yet paid for by the poor themselves, so that the 
help given is not of a character to pauperise its 
recipients.” 

A TERRIBLE SitvatTion.—The beauties of India. 
The writer of a letter from India says :— 


“T have a terrible tale to tell you of an encounter 
by a lady with a Korait. Only a few days ago one 
of the railway engineers living out in the district 
had occasion to cross some flooded lands near to his 
bungalow, and for this purpose he constructed a 
raft. His wife made the journey with him, and, 
while making the return trip, some natives who 
were in the water cried samp, but nothing was 
thought of this. Upon arriving at the bungalow, 
however, Mrs. T. saw the tail of a Korait at her 
wrist, the body being concealed up her sleeve; in 
an instant the tail was alsodrawn up. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lgst, so the lady seized the head of 
the snake through the dress, while her husband cut 
away the material of which it was composed. Mrs. 
T. then pulled the snake away, but somehow it 
managed to get round her waist, from whence she 
shook it to the ground. But what hviror must 
have filled her mind when she found her wrist was 
bleeding! Had the fatal poison been received? If 
so, how long was there to live? Ammonia was 
taken freely with other restoratives, when it was 
discovered by the native doctor that the blood did 
not proceed from a bite, but from a small wound from 
some sharp instrument, which was probably inflicted 
whilst cutting the dress away in the first instance. 
The shock must have been great, indeed, but never- 
theless, I am informed, the lady did not lose her 

resence of mind. The snake was found to be two 
‘eet six inches in length,” 


DovustFrvL.—Whether a rose by any other name 
would smell as “ wheat ?” 
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WE give a translation of the French national 
hymn :— 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Wake, Parisians, wake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. [Repeat.] 
Shall fell intruders, mischief breeding, 
With armed hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On Liberty or death! [Repeat last two lines,] 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can base Oppression e’re confine thee, 
Or despot laws thy spirit tame? 
Or threats thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long has Gallia wept, bewailin 
The savage power her rulers wield ! 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing! 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On Liberty or death! [Repeat as before.] 


And here is the German war hymn, “ Die wacht 
am Rhein ?’— 


WHO’LL GUARD THE RHINE? 


A cry ascends, like thunder crash, 
Like ocean’s roar, like sabre clash : 
“ Who'll guard the Rhine, the German Rhine? 
To whom shall we the task assign?” 
Dear Fatherland, no fear be thine, 
Firm stand thy sons to guard the Rhine. 


From mouth to mouth the word goes round, 
With gleaming eyes we greet the sound; 
And old and young we join the band 
That flies to guard thy sacred strand. 

Dear Fatherland, etc. 


And tho’ grim death should lay me low, 
No prey wouldst thou be to the foe; 
For rich as thy resistless flood 
Is Germany in heroes’ blood. 

Dear Fatherland, etc. 


To Heaven we solemnly appeal, 

And swear, inflamed by warlike zeal: 

“Thou Rhine, for all their flippant jests, 

Shall still be German, as our breasts.” 
Dear Fatherland, etc. 


“ While there’s a drop of blood to run, 

While there’s an arm to bear a gun, 

While there’s a hand to wield the sword, 

No foe shall dare thy stream to ford ” 
Dear Fatherland, ete. 


The oath ig sworn—the masses surge, 

The flags Wave proudly—on we urge; 

And all with heart and soul combine 

To guard the Rhine, our German Rhine. 
Dear Fatherland, ete. 


“In Indiana a Quaker maiden, who had reached 
the age of sixty, accepted a matrimonial offer from 
a man who belonged to the ‘ world’s people’ and the 
Presbyterian Church, and began to prepare for her 
wedding. As usual a delegation of Friends from her 
meeting waited on her, and remonstrated with her 
for marrying out of meeting. The bride elect heard 
the visitors patiently, and said: ‘Look here! I’ve 
been waiting just sixty years for the’ meeting to 
marry me, and, if the meeting don’t want me to 
marry out of it, why don’t the meeting bring along 
its boys??’ That seemed to settle the matter.” 


Like the maiden lady who, having heard a person 
quote, ‘Man proposes,” etc., said she never heard 
& man propose. 

THE importance of a comma was recently shown 
in a return received from the chief constable of Den- 
bigh, England, by the parish authorities, which con- 
tained the dismissal of one of their police officers, 
whose crime was stated to be, “For attempting to 
marry his wife, being alive.” 





Tue LavuGuine Jackass of Australia is one of the 
largest of the group of which our beautiful little 
kingfisher is the sole English representative ; it is 
the Dacelo gigas of naturaiists. The absurd name 
given by the colonists to this bird seems to have 
arisen from some such feeling of amused annoyance 
as occasionally leads them to apply the same epithet 
to a man indulging habitually in ill-timed levity. 
Towards the close of the day three or four of these 
birds get together somewhere in the large trees, and 
after a little of apparently quiet chat, one, who may 
be supposed to be relating some ridiculous story of 
an absent friend, bursts out into a loud, hearty, 
rather ill-bred laugh, inasmuch as there is cbviously 
not the slightest consideration for the feelings of 
whoever the laugh may be against; the second, 
third, and fourth, if so many, join one after another, 
like a catch, as if each found it impossible to resist 
the absurdity of the joke, the first one laughing on 
until apparently quite exhausted, and then just as 
all seems quiet, bursting out afresh, which sets the 
others off again with such an effect of jolly, hearty 
abandon, that it is impossible for any one hearing 
them to help joining in the chorus. “I know no- 
thing more contagious,” says a practical Australian 
Naturalist, “than the unconstrained laughter of 
such a party, and can readily sympathize with the 
pleasure felt by most people in the bush in hearing 
them at sunrise and sunset.” The above popular 
name is rather objectionable, however, as liable to 
mislead foreigners touching the nature of the crea- 
ture in a way of which I remember an example, 
which I doubt the propriety of repeating unless 
your readers will keep it a secret, In the good old 
times, two travellers, relating their dangers during 
a journey in West Australia (not inhabited by these 
birds), where they suffered great hardships, ended 
their narrative on reaching the settlements of 
Southern Australia with the expression of the sense 
of comfort and enjoyment with which the eveniag 

assed, after due refreshment, “listening to the 

aughing jackass.’”?’ The German editor of a well- 
known geographical journal, translating this ac- 
count, gives the epithet with inverted commas, and 
the remark in a foot-note that “some political allu- 
sion is probably intended here, as we believe the 
quadruped has not been introduced into Australia.” 

The laughing jackass, or great brown kingfisher, 
as some writers call it, is the giant of the whole 
family. It is to be found commonly in the timbered 
brushes bordering the coast from Brighton round 
into Gipps Land, picking up small crabs from the 
sea-shore, as well as lizards, large insects, and very 
often snakes, which it catches skilfully by the back 
of the neck, and may be seen beating the head 
smartly against the branch of a tree to kill them 
before swallowing them head foremost. When the 
prey is too large, it is torn into pieces which are 
thrown up and swallowed. The white eggs are laid 
in September, in hullow gum trees, 


Po.itze.—A Parisian play-writer meets a critic on 
the street, and “interviews” him on the subject of 
several harsh criticisms he has written on a piece of 
his. ‘Sir, you are condemning my play in un- 
measured terms, while you yourself would not be 
able to write a single scene of it.” ‘“* Excuse me, 
sir,’”’ replied the polite critic, with an urbane smile, 
“but a jury, sitting in judgment on an offender, is 
not exactly required to have committed the crime 
the accused is being tried for.” 


WHEREIS THE DIFFERENCE ?— 


The king can drink his glass of wine, 
And so canI; 

He has enough when he would dine, 
And so have I; 

Then what’s the difference, let me see, 

Betwixt my lord the king and met 


“As the Empress Eugenie is the acknowledged 
leader of fashion, we may shortly expect something 
stylish in the way of travelling-dresses.” 

Perhaps she will introduce “Taking French 
leave” and “ Walking Spanish.” 


“Most of the sickness at the watering places is 
said to be caused by drinking bad water.” So an 
exchange says. We always supposed bad liquor 
was the cause, 
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FOREIGN ITEMS, 

An InorpentT or THE WaAR.—The following inte- 
resting narrative, which appeared in a letter from 
Saarbruck, was written by the Daily News corre- 
spondent the day before the French occupied that 
town :— 


“A young and thriving merchant of Saarlouis 
was to have been married at Saarlouis to a young 
lady from Schleiz on the 16th of July. On that 
morning came the telegraphic order of mobilisation. 
The train carried off the bridegroom a quarter of 
an hour before the time fixed forthe marriage. He, 
like thousands of other men of an equally good 
position in life, took his place asa private in his 
regiment—the 40th Hohenzollerns—and cheerfully 
arranged with his bride that the marriage should 
take place as soon as his battalion reached Saar- 
bruck. He would then go off to the war and she 
would return, as his wife, to her home. The bride 
came yesterday with her brother to Saarbruck. I 
had the pleasure of walking up with them this after- 
noon to watch the battalion in which the bridegroom 
was to a. pass from the high road into the 
bivouac-field. The bridegroom, who was there in 
the thick of the helmeted stream, ran from the ranks, 
and kissed his bride with German fervor, The men 
marching = looked at them with sympathetic ad- 
miration, but with no sign of wonder, much less of 
coarse derision. Then the bridegroom ran on to the 
place he had left, and the bride went to an officer 
and begged a few hours leave for her bridegroom, 
that they might be married. The officer, of course, 
was only too glad to listen to such a request from 
the lips of such an applicant, and escorted the bride 
to the colonel of the regiment, from whom leave 
had to be obtained. We saw the bride with dark 
eyes more expressive than ever, and a shadow of 
@pprehension over her broad forehead—not too Ger- 
man for perfect eee ae her request to the 
colonel and winning from his lips of discipline the 

entiest answer, The bridegroom was sent off on 
eave till mid-day to-morrow. The marriage will be 
a few hours earlier. I do not think that any Eng- 
lishman could have witnessed the scene without the 
thought crossing him that it implied such a society 
in the army and such a noble simplicity of life as 
wein Engiand have not yet learnt even to aspire 
to. How extraordinary, how outré would it seem in 
England if we were told that a gentleman servin 
as a private in the army ran from the ranks an 
kissed his bride, and then that the bride went up 
before half the regiment to the officers and made the 
request which I have recorded! And what would be 
the behavior of the men who saw it take place? If 
it excited admiration it would be for the singularity 
and novelty of the thing; in Germany it was per- 
fectly natural, and I mention it not because it was 
singular, but the reverse; because it caused no sur- 
prise and no embarassment to any one; because it 
shows what is the tone of the German army in 
which men of all ranks serve side by side, and how 
simple and natural society is in comparison to every- 
thing that we are accustomed to in England. To 
assure you that this is no romance, I give, with the 
apenas of the bride and bridegroom, the names 
of both. The bride is Fraulein Angelica Hennig, 
born in Schleiz, in Central Germany; the bride- 
groom, Herr August Britz, born in Saariouis.” 


On the first floor of a house in the rue St. André 
des Arts has been in existence for some time past a 
ambling establishment, known by the title of “The 
Society of Fat Butchers.” It consisted’ of a room 
unable to contain more than fifteen victims at the 
same time, and as the door was kept hermetically 
closed, when once filled with pigeons, all future in- 
gress was out of the question. To attempt any di- 
rect descent would be useless, and therefore the 
»0lice resorted to stratagem. Several agents havin 
aid aside their uniforms, and those cockiest of al 
cocked hats which they are accustomed to wear, 
precestes to the house a in painters’ white 
louses and caps, with ladders on their shoulders. 
Nothing had been neglected to secure success ; their 
blouses and their faces were bespattered with paint. 
Following them at a short distance were other 
agents in all the panoply of ae prefecture. 
our of the advanced guard placed their ladders 


against the house, prepared their paint pots, 
mounted, and jumped into the room by the win- 
dows. One rushed to the door to prevent egress, 
and to let the officer de paiz and his officers enter, 





while the others seized and rolled up the tapis vert, 
and with it the stakes. The irruption was so sud- 
den that the “Greeks” and a gambling concerge 
were made prisoners before they recovered from 
their surprise. As usual, the pigeons were chiefly 
students and small shopkcepers. 


A FAINT attempt to do what Philadelphia did 
during the whole of the war :— 


“An interesting incident took ee at Nancy a 
few days ago. I have already spoken to you of the 
good cheer provided for the soldiers by the ladies of 
the neighborhood at the various railway stations of 
Lorraine and Alsatia. A similar thing was done at 
Nancy by two gentiemen, who kept a permanent 
buffet at the station, profusely laden with bread, 
soup, meat, wine, and coffee. umbers of pevevs 
brought contributions to the hospitable table, and 
the soldiers regaled at it were more numerous still, 
and it was hinted by one of the purveyors to the 
peasant vine growers near that a barrel of wine 
would be most acceptable. The next morning there 
appeared in Nancy, from a village three leagues off, 
a procession of six wagons, gayly adorned with 
flags Po boughs, each containing a barrel 
painted » white, and blue, and inscribed with the 
words, ‘To the French army, from the village of 
Neuves-Maisons.’ The village musicians headed 
the cortége, and it was vociferously escorted by a 
whole troop of peasants. Of course, the tricolor 
barrels were full of wine, and no sooner had they 
been joyously carried into the station than a train 
full of soldiers was signalled, and the peasants were 
the first cup-bearers, delighted at the opportunity 
of tapping the butts themselves. The vine growers 
of Navarre have sent a large present of wine for the 
wounded of the French army, chosen from their best 
vintages.” 


‘*Some very touching incidents, and others with 
a dash of the comic in them, take place at the enlist- 
ment office. On Thursday a gentleman went there 
to enter his son’s name as volunteer, and, giving his 
age at less than seventeen, was told that it was im- 
possible that the young man shouldenter the army. 

Then put forty-three,’ said the gentleman, after a 
few moments’ pause; ‘I will go myself.’ Another 
man enlists so as to be with his son, who, the mo- 
ther deplores, is going off without a friend near him. 
A few days ago a young man drove up to the door 
in a dashing brougham, and when he emerged from 
the office again, a soldier in the French army, his 
coachman respectfully asked him what M, le Comte 
had come there for. ‘ Mais, pour m’engager, Jo- 
seph.’ Then Joseph would enlist too, and next 
week master and servant will go off together. A 
retired captain of seventy-eight years of age, now 
mayor of a little place near Paris, has gone off to 
the army with two old farmers of his, both Zouaves 
years ago. Another old soldier, born in 1798, has 
engaged himself in the line. M. Clessinger, the 
famous sculptor, whose position and age well en- 
title him to repose, has engaged himself in the 
curiassiers; and the Marquis de Caudeval, wishing 
to join his son, who is now in the army of the Rhine, 
offered himself as volunteer, and had his demand 
rejected. The brave old nobleman was over eighty !” 


A FRIEND of mine has just told me that a friend of 
his, a curé, eighty years of age, cured himself yes- 
terday, down south, of an apopletic fit in the neat- 
est manner possible. Being suddenly seized with 
apoplexy, he fell head foremost against the grate; 
the blood flew about in torrents, and when the doc- 
tor arrived and bound up his head, the reverend gen- 
tleman was as right as atrivet. It is evident that 
a kunckle duster skilfully used would be an A No. 1 
remedy for apoplexy. 

“Tue Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry re- 
cently wrote from Dalkeith to order some wire 
fencing, signing his letter, as is customary with 

eers, with his title, ‘Buccleuch & Queensberry.’ 
he manufacturer, in happy ignorance that his cor- 
respondent was a peer, or perhaps with malicious 
intent tocast ridicule upon his grace, addressed him 
i sry as ‘ Messrs. Buccleuch & Queensberry, Dal- 
eith.’ 


We rather doubt the above, for two reasons. One 
is that no Englishman, with malicious intent, would 
so write toa nobleman. There is too much awe for 
nobiiity, and the second is that he would not like to 
lose the trade. 
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Tue following article we have taken from an ex- 
change—Summit Times, published at Summit, Miss. 
We have only to say that it is the best specimen of 
a puff of the Lapy’s Book that we have seen for 
some time :— 


An ENCOUNTER WITH A LOCOMOTIVE INSURANCE 
AGENT.—Yesterday there came to our front door, 
first a gentle tapping, then a loud knocking. 

“ComE tN!” we yelled at the top of our lungs. 

But louder grew the kuocking, and nary “Come 

” 

We yelled again, and came very near splitting our 
throats in the last effort. 

But still the knocking grew louder and yet more 
loud. 

At last we sent forward the Devil, that imp of 
perdition and of daring, to reconnoitre the front, 
and if possible saye the door from demolition. 

He—the Devil we mean—returned, vigorously pur- 
sued by a stout and intensely earnest middle-aged 
gentleman, who looked like he had been gotten up 
for a fierce theological slangwhanger. 

We knew, from the solemnity of his frontispiece, 
and the huge bundle of papers under his arm, that 
he had important business with us. We could al- 
ready see a monster “job” in him, and caught our- 
selves wondering whether it was a sermon, a con- 
troversy, a tract, or a tremendous “ ad.” he wanted 
us to print, 

However, we were not kept in suspense long, for 
he immediately launched into the very heart of his 
subject, without preface or interlude, and startled 
us with the sudden declaration :— 

“Sir,” said he, “I am an insurance agent!” 

“The deuce you are?” 

“Yes, sir; and I want toinsure your life. Irepre- 
sent the Carolina Company. I consider it every- 
body’s duty to insure his life. Think, if you please, 
what it is to leave a family unprovided for—how 
easy it is to guarantee them against want—how”’— 

“Stop! stop! my dear sir, stop! For Heaven’s 





sake, stop! We have heard it before—have heard 
it numerously. You are about to waste a deluge of | 
arguments, We are already insured.” | 

“You are, hey? Well, then, perhaps you'd like to | 
increase your policy. Irepresent the best company 
in existence—never has been rm ory like it—com- 
bines all the advantages of all the companies in 
yogue, with the defects of none of them. A per- 
ect?’ — 


“Well, sir, if you will give us a chance to edge in 
a word, we would like to invite you to take a 
seat.’’ 

“No! haven’t time to sit—in too big a hurry—got 
to traverse this whole town to-day. Will you allow 
me tocali your attention to our premium rates, and 
to explain by actual figures? Here, you will ob- 
serve” — 

“Pardon us for interrupting you, but really we 
don’t know anything about figures—don’t deal in 
them—not in our line—and—don’t wish to insure.” 

“Well, sir, I ani agent for several periodicals, and 
if you don’t want to insure, perhaps you’d like to 





subscribe for Gopey’s Lapy’s Book—an excellent 
work—just the thing for your wife—superb fashion 
plates—excellent stories—valuable receipts—only 
&3—worth five times the price. Here is the Book. | 
Will you look at it?” 

“Yes, if you insist on it, we will look at it, but | 
we think we have seen it before.” 

“Very likely you have seen it. It is a periodical, | 
permit me to assure you, sir, which hasa very wide | 
spread circulation.” [At this point both arms were 
extended to their utmost reach, te the imminent 
pe of our capease.] “Shall I put you down for 

ODEY?”’ 

- you say the book bas pictures in it?” 

* Yes,” 

“ And stories?’ 

“Yes,” 

* And fashions?” 

* Yes.” 

* And receipts?” 

* Yes,” 


“* And comes every month?” 


“ Yes,” 

“And that three dollars will pay for a whole 
year?” 

“Yes, What name shall I put down?” 


“Are you cure that our better halves will be 





pleased with it?’ 


‘Perfectly sure. In fact, there can be no possible 
shadow of doubt about that.” 

“Is it an old book?” 

* Yes—has been published for forty years by the 
veteran L. A. Godey, who is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest and the handsomest ladies’ 
old man in Christendom. What name?’ 

43 Haven't got the stamps about our clothes just 
now. 

“ Well, sir, I thought I had you on Gopey; but 
possibly you’d prefer the Pearl—the Lady’s Pearl, 
only $2, published at Nashville—a work I can safely 
recommend?” 

**Nary Pearl,” 

“Won’t take the Pearl neither! Well, then, I 
know you can’t refuse to subscribe for the Sabbath 
School . Lam agent for that also. You really 
must allow me to make a speech in behalf of the 
Sabbath School Gem.” 

“Excuse us, but it is unnecessary. It would 
doubtless be very interesting and edifying, but the 
fact is, parson, you have made a mistake. This is 
not a bank, but a printing shop. Whoever heard of 
a printer having any money, or subscribing for any- 
ae or paying out money for insurance? Why, 
the dea is per ly preposterous. Look at that 
table. Weare already receiving in exchange all the 
periodicals you have got, and everything else that’s 

ublished, And as for insurance, no man expects 

do anything in that line without advertising in 
our paper. There is not the ghost of a chance of 
a ever getting an application unless you adver- 
ise in this paper. This is a point which the intel- 
ligent agents of the New York Life, the Equitable, 
the 4£tna, the St. Louis Mutual, etc., have long 
since learned, and they advertise freely in the Times. 
Uan’t do a thing without it.” 

This speech was executed on our part with such 
fearful rapidity that our locomotive agent, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts to do so, was totally un- 
able to putin. At the emphatic conclusion of it he 
presented the appearance of a man who committed 
a large-sized faux pas. Gathering up his documents, 
he gravely said :— 

“T believe I am detaining you from your work, 
and I’ll leave. Good-morning !"’ 

SENTIMENTS AS REGARD Precious STONES.—AIl 

recious stones were considered in olden times to 

ave the property or power of keeping off evil 
spirits. The diamond, from its brilliancy, was dedi- 
cated to things celestial, considered a preservative 
of virtue, and supposed to be an antidote to poison 
disease, &c.; as a gift, it brought strength of min 
and fortitude tothe recipient. The sapphire lost its 
lustre—as all stones were supposed to do—when 
worn by a person of impure mind; it was a special 
preservative against venomous reptiles. The ruby 
was said to give warning of coming misfortune by 
becoming darker, and returning to its original 
brightness when the danger was over; it was looked 
upon asa preservative from illness, and banished 
bad thoughts. The turquoise was the emblem of 
hope and trust, 


Lone ANDSHORT Dayrs.—The further any country 


| lies north, the longer are its days in summer, and 


the shorter in winter. At Berlin and London the 
longest day has sixteen hours and a half; at Stock- 
holm it has eighteen hours and a half; at Hamburg 
seventeen hours, and the shortest seven ; at Peters- 
burg the longest day has nineteen, and the shortest 
five hours; at.Tornea, in Finland, the longest day 
has twenty-one hours ard a half, and the shortest 
two hours and a half; at Wanherhus, in Norway, 
the day lasts from the 2ist of May to the, 22d of 
July; and at Spitzbergen the longest day is three 
months and a half. 

PosTAGE ON THE LADyY’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 3 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


Way are good resolutions like fainting ladies? 

Because they want carrying out. 

Why do the recriminations of married couples 
resemble the sound of waves on the shore? 

Because they are murmurs of the tied. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE, 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





In presenting the above design, it will only be 
necessary to state that it was built for Mr. ©. 8. 
Kauffman, of Columbia, Pennsylvania. He had the 
building nearly completed, and it was burnt down 
and rebuilt by the same plans without alteration, 
showing elentie that it was fully satisfactory to the 
owner. Wecan say further, that no case has yet 
occurred where our designs were burned that the 
building was not rebuilt upon the same plan unal- 
tered. 

Ground Plan.—A front — B vestibule, 8 by 8 
feet; C hall, 8 feet wide; arlor, 16 by 31 feet; E 
sitting-room, 16 by 18 feet; F library, 15 by 28 feet ; 





G dining-room, 14 by 29 feet; H kitchen, 16 by 20 
feet; I pantry; K wash-room, 12 by 14 feet; L 
porches ; M balconies. 

Builders and others furnished with our complete 
blank forms of specifications and bills of quantities 
upon the receipt of $2. 








ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING Day.—The first Thanks- 
giving on record—since the Feasts of Tabernacles, 
for those were the Thanksgivings of the Jews—was 
ordered by the Governor of Massachusetts in the 
year 1621, December 11, during the first year of the 
forefathers’ life in the colony. It wasjust after the 
harvest had been gathered in, and the good old 
Governor ordered four of the men to go “ fowling,” 
to add to the quality of the feast, and it is most 
probable that the native wild turkey furnished forth 
the first Thanksgiving dinner, as his tame descend- 
ant continues to do the later ones. 

But the annual Thanksgiving did not begin until 
the year 1623, at the time the fear of starvation was 
before the eyes of the settlers, and the “‘ Chronicles 
of Massachusetts” gives this account of its origin :— 


** As the winter came on, provisions began to be 
very scarce, and people were necessitated to live 
upon clams, muscles, gga and acorns, and 
those got with difficulty in winter time. Upon 
which people were very much tried and discouraged, 
especially when they heard that the Governor him- 
self had the last batch of bread in the oven; and 
everywhere the fear of the people that Mr. Pearce, 
who was sent to Ireland to fetch provisions, was 
cast away or taken by pirates. Bat God, who 
delights to appear in great straits, did work marvel- 
lously at this time; for, before the very day ap- 
pointed to seek the Lord by fasting and prayer, 
about the month of February, in comes Mr. Pearce 
laden with provisions. Upon this occasion the day 
of fast was changed, and ordered to be kept as a day 
of Thanksgiving, and the provisions were, by the 
Governor’s hand, distributed to the people.” 


THE literary department of Gopry is by no means 
neglected, the editors striving evidently to cultivate 
the minds as well as gratify the tastes of their 
readers. The stories are well written, and the hints 
on domestic management eminently useful.—Tele- 
graph, Gloucester, Mass. 

Wry ought we to have dates at our fingers’ ends? 
Because they grow upon the palm. 
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Tue game of croquet, ———- in some respects 
new, is little more than an old game revived. It 
used to be played by the ancient Gauls so universally 
that the greater portion of the promenades adjoining 
large towns consisted each of a long alley called the 
mail—the name of the game being jeu de mail. The 
latter French received it from their ancestors, the 
Gauls, and it was introduced into land under 
Charles II., at the time of the Restoratien, after his 
return from his sojournin France. Thelong avenue 
in front of Buckingham Palace, called the “ Mall,” 
or “‘ Mail,” derived its name from this game, which 
was played there. 


We cannot commend the Lapy’s Boox too highly 
for home and fireside perusal. The wide variety of 
matter it contains, and the pure and unexception- 
able character, makes this publication well worthy 
its high reputation, its long and useful career, and 
the extensive patronage it receives.—News, North 
Adams, Mass. 

OccuPATION OF CHILDREN.—The habits of chil- 
dren prove that occupation is a necessity with most 
of them. They love to be busy, even about nothing, 
and still more to be usefully employed. Children 
should be yoyom or if indolently disinclined to 
it, should be disciplined in performing for them- 
selves every little office relative to their own toilet 
which they are capable of performing. They should 
also keep their own elothes and other possessions in 
neat order, and fetch for themselves whatever the 
want; in short, they should learn to be as independ- 
ent of the services of others as possible, fitting them 
alike to make good use of prosperity, and to meet 
with fortitude any reverse of fortune that may be- 
faji them. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Apress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Sonn genet Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion i- 
ress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss C, F.—Sent pattern August 25th. 

Mrs. 8S. T. J.—Sent articles by express 27th. 

Mrs. L. P. M.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Miss S.W.—Sent rubber gloves 27th. 

Mrs. C. M.—Sent box by express September 5th. 

F. M. B.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. F. C. D.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. A. B. A.—Sent pattern 12th. 

C. R. L.-—Sent articles by express 12th. 

Miss E. S. R.—Sent articles 14th. 

Mrs. I, C.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. E. S.—Sent hair work by express 15th. 

G. W. A.—Sert articles 16th. 

Mrs. M. G.—Sent chignon, 19th. 

Mrs. L. T. D.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs, A. K. O.—Sent curls 20th. 

Mrs, E. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss A. ©. T.—If it is simply a call, you should 
not leave; if, after a few moments, you should find 
it is on business, then it is your duty to leave. 

Sunburn.—There is no remedy, except keepin 
out of the sun and air, rather than which you ha 
better be sunburnt. 

P Etiquette.—Finger glasses are brought on with the 
essert. 

Zulica.—To your first ——. time is the onl 
— ’ 2d. Reading and a flow of language. 

Very fair, 

M. C. L.— Whatever is in season, the best you can 
get, and plenty of it. Get “Mrs. Hale’s Cook 


Sarah Moore.—No. The secret is well Dp ee 
We believe it is done with a particular kind of iron, 
but are not certain; at least, we have not seen any 
such iron advertised. 
Charlie.—The superstition connected with ex- 
anging locks of hair is that one of the parties will 
ewithintheyear. The reason probably is because 
VOL. LXXXI.—31 





. ~ of hair is often given as a souvenir of the 
a 


Minnie.—Nature, we believe, does it; we can’t 
give any receipt. Thousands are advertised, and 
there is no dependence on any of them. 2. Tooth 
powder, Charcoal dentifrice is about the best. 

Miss F, M. 8.—We have published those receipts 
several times, and the one for sponge cake very re- 
cently. If a subscriber, you must have seen them. 
You wished an answer by return mail, but you sent 
no stamp. 

Katie.—We acknowledge your kind compliment 
to the Lapy’s Book. Weshould say you were ver 
credulous if you suppose that any person could tell 
your character by your handwriting. If we were to 
see you personally, we could give a guess at it. 

Pattie.—The tin wedding is the tenth anniversary. 

Melchin.—The host first, the hostess last. 

Myrtie.—On the right arm. 

One Desirous of Knowing.—1. We are unable to 
give an answer at this time to your first question ; 
will reply again. 2. Lieut. Paul Jones ran up the 
American ensign—a pine tree and a rattlesnake 
coiled at its base—on the Alfred, a thirty gun vessel, 
in Dec., 1775. But by an act, passed June 14, 1777, 
the flag of the United States was to be hereafter 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, and the 
Union thirteen stars, white in blue field, which flag 
he had the honor to be the first to introduce to the 
Old World. 3. We do not believe there is a cure; 
there is no such thing as the “‘ Mad Stone,’ possess- 
ing the power ascribed to it. 

Miss M, H.—If not expressed on your invitation, 
you are eg | invited to the reception. 

A. B.—We do not insert matrimonial advertise- 
ments; we consider them degrading. 

A Student.—‘‘Ollendorf’s Method of Learning 
French” is as good a book as bene can have. 

M. M. M.—Our fashion editress can furnish you 
with the materials for making wax flowers. 

Widow.—We cannot procure you copying. We 
are frequently asked this gnostic, and we do not 
know the meaning of it. ho furnishes articles to 


copy? 

x Young Lady.—Better grow gray; we cannot 
recommend hair dye. 

Troublesome.—If you go to a jeweller’s, you will 
get your ears pierced with very little pain; the 
secret of their healing quickty is to wear wires only 
of the best gold for some weeks previous to putting 
in ear-rings of too heavy or impure material. 

Ethel.—We never advise in such matters; consult 
your physician. 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, eye momen | by checks for the er = 
diture, to be ressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

— yle of the person, on which much depends 
n choice, 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Boor has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taxen back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Suit of gray silk poplin, made with one 
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skirt, the lower part trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed by a band of the silk. It has revers at the 
side, trimmed with brown velvet, which is also 
crossed on what appears like an opening. The 
front breadth is trimmed to simulate an apron with 
narrow velvet and fringe. Polonaise made deep in 
the back, and trimmed to correspond. Gray velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet flowers and 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of lilac silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed by a band and quilling of darker silk; the 
upper skirt trimmed with fringe and bands of silk, 
and is looped up by a band and bow of the silk. 
Low square corsage ; short sleeves; bow with long 
ends, trimmed with fringe on left shoulder, Hair 
arranged in puffs, with velvet and flowers in the 
front. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of black silk, made court 
train, with an underskirt of cherry-colored silk, 
trimmed with small ruffles. The black silk dress is 
trimmed with quillings and narrow cherry-colored 
velvet. Corsage made with pointed basque, heart- 
shaped in front; elbow sleeves. The waist and 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond with skirt. 

Fig. 4.—House-dress of green serge, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with velvet bands on the skirt, and 
bows up the front. Corsage with basque in the 
back, plain in front, trimmed with velvet. Coat 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of purple silk, made with two skirts ; 
the lower one trimmed with pointed ruffle, edged 
with lace; the upper one cut in points, and trimmed 
to correspond. Purple velvet cloak, trimmed with 
fringe and satin quillings; hanging sleeves, with 
tight sleeves underneath. Purple velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet flowers; velvet strings to tie 
under the chin. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of eight years old, made of 
blue serge, trimmed with quilled black velvet. The 
Polonaise is cut with an undervest of white, and is 
trimmed with black velvet. Blue felt hat, trimmed 
with black velvet and peacock feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Oarriage-dress of purple and black striped 
velvet and satin, with the back breadths of purple 
satin, edged with velvet and lace. Black velvet 
casaque, trimmed with chenille fringe and satin 
bows. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers 
and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of brown silk poplin; the lower skirt 
trimmed with a side plaiting and velvet; the upper 
one with a narrow quilling and velvet. Short 
sacque, cut in bias points, and trimmed to corres- 
pond. Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 3.—Blue serge walking-suit, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with one ruffle, headed by a fancy 
braid; the upper skirt and waist are in one, trimmed 
with a side plaiting of silk. Blue velvet hat, 
trimmed with white and black lace and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Black cashmere walking-dress, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with narrow 
velvet; the upper one with fringe and a band of the 
same, embroidered with white. Basque waist, 
trimmed to correspond. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with black velvet and white feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of green and black waterproof cloth, 
trimmed with wide black silk braid. Waterproof 
hat. 

Fig. 6.—Visiting-dress of maroon-colored Irish 
poplin, made with one skirt, trimmed with one 





ruffle, and open at the sides, turned back en revers. 
Casaque forming an upper skirt, trimmed with the 
material, piped with satin. Maroon velvet hat, 
trimmed with feather and black lace. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10 show the different modes of 
arranging a hair braid to form a bow to wear on the 
back of the head, as seen in Fig. 9. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Coiffure arranged entirely of curls; small 
ones commence back of the front hair, which is ar- 
ranged Pompadour, and increase in length to the 
back. 

Fig. 2,—Coiffure composed of puffs, plaits, and two 
long curls in back. 

Fig. 3.—Lapels, made of illusion lace and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Travelling costume for a girl. The ma- 
terial is brown cashmere, the shade known as Ha- 
vane. The skirt is trimmed above the hem with two 
narrow black silk flounces, headed by a row of 
black and brown gimp. Paletdt to match, rather 
long and loose in front, and slashed up to the waist 
at the sides; it is trimmed with black silk and gimp 
to match the skirt, the gimp being continued round 
the armholes and upon the collar. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of sacque, 
made of heavy gros grain silk, lined with quilted 
satin. Trimmed with a deep side plaiting of silk, 
edged with a narrow fringe, and satin bows. 

Fig. 7.—Cloak of black cloth for evening wear, 
embroidered in a pattern with gay colored silks, It 
is fastened in front by an ornament of colored silks, 
and the edge is finished with a silk fringe containing 
the colors of the embroidery. 

Fig. 8.—The Leporello opera cloak, made of heary, 
white corded silk, trimmed with fringe, and fancy 
braid, and ornaments. 

Fig. 9.—Black velvet basque cut open in the sides 
and back, and trimmed with thread lace and crochet 
ornaments. Open sleeves, trimmed to correspand. 
Hood formed of lace on the back. 

Fig. 10.—Black velvet sash; the edge is bound 
with blue satin; also a band of satin stitched on. 
The ends are pointed and finished with blue silk tas- 
sels. 

Fig. 11.—Infant’s dress of fine white spotted mull 
made over white silk, and trimmed with narrow rows 
of insertion. 

Fig. 12.—Gored apron for girl from five to sven 
years old, made of white linen, braided and edged 
with a narrow lace. 

Figs. 13 and 23.-—-Jackets and pants for boy of ten 
years old, made of dark blue navy cloth. 

Fig. 14.—German hunting shirt, made of figured 
black and white percale. i 

Fig. 15.—Muslin shirt, to be worn over a long 
trained underskirt. There are strings in the back 
which can be fastened to form a short skirt to be 
worn with a walking dress. 

Fig. 16.—Gentleman’s cravat, made of dark blue 
satin. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 21.—Open collar with revers, and 
cuff to match, made of linen with fine French em- 
broidery. Fig. 17 shows the front, Fig. 18 the back 
of cuff. 

Fig. 19.—Tatting. 

Fig. 20.—Apron for little girl of three years old, 
made of fine nainsook muslin. The waist is formed 
of tucks both back and front ; it is made with belt, 
and the skirt is open front, and back trimmed with 
a ruffie of same gathered in the centre. 

Fig. 22.—Paletot for a girl from eight to ten years, 
made of heavy white cloth ; faced with black ygjvet, 
and finished with a silk gimp. 
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Fig. 24.—Dress for little girl of gray cashmere, cut 
in points around the edge of skirt, and trimmed with 
three rows of narrow blue velvet. The waist is 
trimmed square in front with velvet, the lower part 
forming points with buttons between. 

Fig. 25.—Waist for white French muslin evening 
dress. The trimming consists of Valenciennes lace 
and insertion. The skirt is trimmed to correspond. 


HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 415.) 


‘ Fig. 1—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with velvet, 
flower aigrette, and long black plume. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet and bunches of scarlet berries. 

Fig. 3.—Black felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet 
and a blue and black feather. 

Fig. 4—Hat of purple velvet, trimmed with velvet 
of the same shade, with a narrow piping of white 
satin showing beyond it; purple feather, 

Fig. 5.—White felt hat, trimmed with black lace, 
black velvet, and white velvet flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Brown felt hat, with brim turned up at 
one side, trimmed with brown velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with quilled 
lace and pink roses; spotted lace strings, fastened 
with a narrow velvet bow. 

Fig. 8.—Maroon-colored velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet of a lighter shade, feather, and flowers ; 
ribbon strings fasteaed at one side. 








CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


SHortT suits still continue to be the prevailing 
costume both for street and house, trained dresses 
being reserved for ceremonious occasions. The 
skirts of street suits are gored in front and on the 
sides, with the usual fulness behind, but, as pre- 
viously stated, are made longer than formerly. The 
front of the skirt escapes the instep, while the back 
may touch the floor or drag an inch or more, and in 
some eases it is seen lying on the sidewalk more 
than a finger’s length, a fashion far better suited for 
carriage costumes than for the promenade, and one 
that will be adopted but by a few of the ultra-fash- 
ionables. The skirt to just clear the ground will 
still continue in favor. An upper skirt or an over 
garment that has the effeet of such a skirt, is impera- 
tive. The upper skirt, or the casaque, is amply 
draped, and consists of long straight widths grace- 
fully caught up rather than set puffe and paniers. 
Moat costumes are provided with two pair of sieeves ; 
first, and always, the close coat sleeve worn for 
comfort, and over this the ornamental flowing 
sleeve, the long, open page sleeve, or the neat and 
stylish sabot sleeve. Two kinds of material and two 
shades of color enter into the arrangement of cos- 
tumes. Cashmere and a new fabric, a wool and silk 

" stuff, with crinkle like China crape, are the mate- 
rials for casaques and overskirts; gros grain or 
Jfaille for the skirt beneath. The overdress is some- 
times darker, sometimes lighter than the underskirt. 
Cashmere costumes are very popular; they cost al- 
most as much as silk, but are more durable, and if 
well made, quite as elegant. A new fabric is called 
Turkish Brilliantine ; it elosely resembles the beaver 
mohair, wut is heavier and more lustrous, being as 
glossy as satin, and made of the purest wool. It is 
well calculated to take the place of silk for winter 
toilets. The new trimming for this kind of goods is 
braiding with a fine round cord, which has the effect 
ofembroidery. A row of this trimming is arranged 
around the upper skirt and paletdt, and the edges 





are finished with fringe. The front of the paletdt 
is covered with braiding. The lower skirt and sash 
are of gros grain. Such suits are very elegant in 
two dark shades of gray, of amber brown over 
chestnut, or in solid black, with insertions and edg- 
ings of guipure lace. Heavy repped silk bands of 
the material of the underskirt are also effective 
trimmings. A less expensive costume may be made 
by using the skirt of a former suit, either brown, 
gray, or maroon silk, and trimming it with three 
cashmere flounces of the same shade. Arrange the 
flounces in widely separated box plaits, and place a 
velvet loop, or a lengthwise band of velvet in the 
intervals. The casaque of cashmere should be very 
long, and draped high on the side. Narrow plaiting 
and velvet loops trim the casaque. 

Although the Polonaise cr casaque is the favorite, 
for the accommodation of those who still prefer a 
separate overskirt and jaunty jacket, or basque, 
there are numberless designs suited to every taste 
and style. The Theodora is graceful and stylish, 
with its characteristic flowing sleeves; the Serline, 
jaunty and coquettish; the Aurena, noticeable for 
its quiet grace; the Fanchette, unique in its cut and 
arrangement; and we do not wonder that ladies 
deliberate so long among the endless variety of 
sacques, basques, jackets, paletdts, casaques, and 
basquines, when we remember that they are gra- 
dually, yet surely establishing an individuality 
and appropriateness in their dress which promise a 
complete revolution. 

While we are among the wraps and outer gar- 
ments, we must not forget our last year’s favorite, 
the graceful Metternich mantle. Our old friend has 
reappeared in various novel and distingué designs, 
and is certainly the most appropriate style for those 
who do not affect close fitting garments for street 
wear. The Victoria is particularly striking in its 
appearance, and is so arranged in the back as to 
form an overskirt. The Marie Subach, an entirely 
new design, bids fair to become as distinguished as 
its illustrious namesake; while the Turquoise is 
more especially adapted to young ladies, and to be 
worn en suite, The two first mentioned styles will 
probably be the leading ones of the season, and are 
exceedingly elegant in velvet. The Marie Subach 
has this advantage: that it does not require any 
more material thar a circular, and does not cut into 
the goods and destroy it for further use. 

The woollen goods seen develop no very great 
novelties. All the old favorite serge, Biarritz cloth 
and velours, are reproduced, but with decided im- 
provement in the fabric, as they no longer have 
that harsh, coarse roughness so disagreeable to the 
touch, but are soft, smooth, and light, forming 
graceful draperies like cashmere. This softness is 
a conspicuous feature in all new woollen goods, and 
is required for the voluminous draping that is seen 
in all costumes. Thick, soft, all wool serges, with 
heavy distinct twill, are brought out in dark, stylish 
cloth colors, olive and bottle green, maroon and leaf 
brown, garnet, dahlia, scabieuse, puce color, marine 
blue, and several shades of gray. Biarritz cloths 
have the reps running downwards, but are so lightly 
repped this season that, at a first glance, one mis- 
takes them for mousseline de laine. The same range 
of colors seen in serges is seen in this material. A 
light quality of Winsey is slightly changeable, the 


. ground being black with a shading of pansey, gar- 


net, or green. One of the prettiest and most at- 
tractive of the materials for the season is wool 
satine, a fabric corresponding to the cotton satine of 
last season, but much softer, more beautiful, and 
more durable. It answers the same purpose as 
cashmere, but is heavier, and has more apparent 
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body, as well as a more smooth and satiny surtace. 
It makes very handsome tunics or overskirts, and 
jackets over underskirts of silk or poplin, and is 
usually trimmed with fringe. 

Scotch plaids and poplins are fashionable as ever, 
but divide honors somewhat with the black and 
white checks, which have been revived after a sea- 
son of obscurity which has lasted several years. 

A pretty stuff for children is a crape finished serge 
in gay Scotch plaid, and in a single bright color in 
broken plaids or blocks on white. In silk, gros 
grain will be more worn than satin; in fact, the 
furore for gros grain silks has extended to trimmings 
and ribbons, gros grain being used altogether for 
sashes, for looping skirts, for bows for the hair, and 
for flat crosscut bands for the mounting of suits and 
dresses. Velvet shares the honor of preference, and 
as before stated will be very much worn. Plush and 
velveteen, especially the silk faced velveteen, are 
fashionable materials, the plush in many instances 
being trimmed or mounted with velvet with excel- 
lent effect; but the most fashionable suits are made 
of velvet or velveteen, trimmed with ruches of silk 
feathered out, and put on in different shades of the 
color of the velvet. Brown and dark green are par- 
ticularly effective trimmed in this way. 

The newest gimps for forming headings have che- 
nille introduced into them, with very soft and pretty 
effect. Some of them are shaded in two or three 
tints of the same color, and thus furnish a most 
charming and tasteful accessory to a fuller garni- 
ture of the material, ur a neat and elegant decora- 
tion for their own, which really requires no addition. 
Another pretty and novel trimming is the moss 
galoons. They are not more than half an inch in 
width, are composed of cut crimped silk, cut to the 
surface like plush, and trim anything with smooth 
surface beautifully. Crépe fringe is the newest and 
prettiest fringe used. It is quite new, and, being 
looped, instead of cut at the edges, does not become 
“ fluffy” like the old style of moss fringe. Passe- 
menteries are shown for trimming velvets. A few 
have finely cut jets, but those sold at low prices are 
without. The fern leaf designs are among the pret- 
tiest. An elaborate pattern has roses with raised 
petals, made of the cut ends of silk. Fine hand- 
made passementeries look like embroidery when 
laid on velvet. 

Large buttons for cloaks are crocheted with vel- 
vet centres. Small colored buttons for dresses meas- 
ure half an inch across the disk, and have three 
tiny ridges of velvet in the centre, with finely cro- 
cheted border of lighter silk. 

Pretty little breakfast jackets, called the Impéra- 
trice jackets, are simply short sacques of white, 
blue, or scarlet wool, woven in raised loops like 
those in Brussels carpets. The wool is very soft, 
and is prettily colored. White grounds, with black 
or colored squares, are most admired. A rolled edge 
or binding forms a sort of border, and adds style to 
the garment. 

Another effort is being made to revive the brocade 
worn by our grandmothers. Heavy silks and rich 
lustrous satins of palest shades are stamped or bro- 
caded with figures of large opening roses and clus- 
tering buds. Three of these rich and beautiful 
dresses, made in the antique fashion now in vogue, 
and trimmed with fine old lace, have been selected 
by ladies of taste and fashion, and it is probable that 
they will now be restored to favor. 

In bonnets the tendency is towards the coquet- 
tish gypsy shape spoken of in our last. The hair 
being worn lower, the bonnet requires more depth, 
which is supplied by the quaint little cape or cur- 
tain. This cape is almost three inches deep, and 





extends from ear toear. It is cut bias, is plaited or 
gathered very full, and is sewed on below the upper 
edge, leaving a narrow frilled heading. Few puffed 
or shirred bonnets are seen. The material is laid 
plainly op the frame, with a double fold around the 
crown and along the edge as a border. They are 
made of velvet, royale (uncut velvet), and felt. 
Scarcely a vestige of satin is seen. The trimmings 
for velvet are scarfs of gros grain of lighter shades, 
tinted feathers, flowers, and lace. Feathers are also 
used on felt, but no flowers or lace. All bonnets 
have strings tying under the chin, made of gros grain 
ribbon or velvet from two to four inches wide. 
Shaded bonnets are one of the novelties; three 
shades of one color, either blue, green, or gray, ap- 
pear in one bonnet. Sometimes the effect is given 
by using three different materials of the same shade, 
such as velvet, gros de Londres, and silk, or some 
soft crape-like fabric. 

Gros de Londres, a very soft silk, with thick heavy 
reps like velours, is brought out for making and 
trimming bonnets. Fringes for bonnets of three 
shades match each shade of the bonnet. Feathers 
are also dyed to match the different tints, and are 
used in profusion. Ostrich feathers will be much 
worn. Among the fancy feathers the prettiest are 
large white marabouts, fleecy and cloud-like, 
mounted with tiny birds of brilliant plumage. A 
great many flowers are used in conjunction with 
feathers, a cluster being placed at the base of two 
feather tips. Large many-petalled flowers, such as 
roses, camelias, and carnations, are most seen. 

Frou Frou gauze is a new material introduced for 
scarf trimming and forveils. It is thin, clear grena- 
dine, of solid color, with the threads shaded to give 
the effect of the crinkle of crape, though the surface 
remains fiat. It is entwined like a scarf around 
royale and velvet bonnets, and hangs in a square 
handkerchief or streamer on the left side. This 
streamer may be used asa veil. When the gauze is 
black, it has an applied border of Spanish blonde. 

Black velvet bonnets are trimmed with white and 
black lace combined. The white lace usually of 
good blonde, with black thread lace over it, with 
the French accessories of white royale pipings and 
white ostrich tips; this makes an elegant bonnet. 
White laces are seen in navy blue, ivy green, and 
plum-colored velvet bonnets. 

Round hats are in the English styles, with ample 
half high crowns, broad and flat on top, instead of 
peaked as they have been. The brims are either 
turned up at the sides, or rolled close to the crown 
allround. Stylish half high turbans, with closely- 
rolled brims, trimmed with soft China crape scarfs, 
were found during the summer to be so becoming to 
delicately oval faces that they are retained for 
winter, and trimmed with ostrich bands and scarfs 
of soft royale with slanting fringed ends. These are 
the most dressy hats seen. Ample sailor hats, with 
high crowns, are for misses and very young ladies. 
A novel shape among these has a rolling brim 
around the sailor crown. Hats are mostly of fine 
felt, in yellow brown and wood-tints, in deepest bot- 
tle-green, gray, and black. The trimmings are vel- 
vet and royale scarfs, twisted around the crown, 
and fringed streamers on the left side. Peacocks’ 
breasts, white gulls’ breasts shading into gray, 
short tips, and long ostrich feathers are eurled over 
the crowns of hats. Long plumes are fastened near 
the back of hats, and curl toward the front. Fringes 
used on scarf ends are made of flossy balls and tas- 
sels, secured in intricate netted heading. Next 
month we hope to devote some time to children’s 
fashions, which our space will not now permit. 

FasHon. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


‘See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet, see Fashion 
Department. 
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—« Caprain Jinks Quick- Step. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 














Of garnet-colored cashmere, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two ruffles cut in 
points, and headed by a quilling of the same. Overskirt open in the back, and trimmed with a plaited 
quilling, headed with a band of the same, plaited and fastened with rows of ribbon. Basque waist, trimmed 
to correspond. Coat sleeves, open at the wrist. 
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APRONS, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 











PELERINE, TRIMMED WITH ERMINE. 





This pelerine is worn as a sortie de bal, It is made in white satin, wadded and quilted in stripes. The 
inner border is of Breton work ; the outer border of ermine, 
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BORDER, BRAIDING. 





This design is suitable for either jackets, cloaks, aprons, ete. It is worked in green soutache and gold 
‘braid, but in black and white soufache it would also look remarkably well. 
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